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ADVERTISEMENT 
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^'^ The American publishers of this yolume, while 
t\ ^d they acknowledge the general accuracy of * the 
author*s statements, and Sie clearness and interest 
ing nature of the information he has laboriously 
collected from so many sources, feel themselves 
obliged to ent^r their protest against the disparaging 
and, in their opinion, unjust remarks with which it 
is interspersed, reflecting upon the scientific French- 
men who accompanied Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt : the reverend author has not, ia their judg- 
ment, done justice either to the efforts of those 
gentlemen, or to their success. It may be true 
2iat much was not accomplished which might have 
beenexpected from the magnitude and complete- 
ness of their preparations and appointments ; but 
it is to be remembered that their time to investi- 

Sgate and explore was too often lamentably abridged, 
by the necessity under which they laboured of ac- 
companying the rapid movements of the army: 
^^ and no unprejudiced man will or can deny that the 
results of their exertions were highly important, 
and very honourable to themselves, when fairly 
estimated with a reasonable consideration for the 
difficulties and embarrassments with which they 
had to contend. 



I< Niw-YoBK, ilii^tM^ 1831. 
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PREFACE. 



The object of this volume is to present to the 
reader, in a condensed form, an account of all that 
is known respecting Egjrpt, both in its ancient and 
in its modem state. The history alone of such a 
country could not fail to be highly interesting to 
every one who has any curiosity to mark the pro- 
gress of the human race in civilization and learn- 
ing, and more especially the beginnings of society 
at that earliest period to which the writings of un- 
inspired annalists carry back the mind of the con- 
templative student. It has indeed been our main 
endeavour to represent the genius and astonishing 
acquirements of the old Egyptians through the 
medium of the great works of architecture, statuary, 
and sculpture, which are still to be found on the 
banks of the Nile. In this part of our undertaking 
we have spared no pains to illustrate the descrip- 
tions of the Grecian, Roman, and Arabian histo- 
rians, by a reference to the actual condition of that 
singular country in our own times ; attempting by 
these means to supply to the reader of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and Abdolatiph, a 
light reflected from the ruins of those splendid 
monuments which they were the first to make 
known to the great body of their less-informed 
contemporaries. 
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However dark may be the cloud which still 
hangs over the more ancient portion of Egyptian 
history, it is much less obscure than it was thirty 
years ago. The united exertions of travellers 
abroad, and of learned men at home, since the be- 
ginning of the present century, have contributed 
not a Uttle towards removing the perplexity which 
was wont to beset the historian and chronologer at 
the very threshold of their inquiries. The labours 
I of Dr. Young and of M. Champollion have opened 
up a path by which, there is, great reason to hope, 
the research of modem authors will be enabled to 
penetrate into those remote ages which preceded 
the Persian conquest, and which it has too long 
been the fashion to consign to mysticism and fable. 
Without permitting ourselves to yield to an imdue 
confidence in regard to the discoveries which are 
said to have been made since the comparatively 
recent period when the language of hieroglyphics 
was supplied with a key, we may neverdieless 
cherish die expectation that the light which has 
been already tlurown on the d3masties of the ancient 
kings of Egypt will increase hereafter into a much 
greater degree of brightness. It was not the least 
pleasant part of our task to trace the steps of that 
arduous investigation which finally led to the 
knowledge of Phonetic hierogl3rphics : one of the 
most valuable additions made to literature in mod- 
em times. 

The reader will find that we have not neglected 
any source of information in respect to the learning 
and science of the Egyptians, and more especially 
as these are in any way connected with the me- 
chanical labours, the arts, or the poUtical govern- 
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ment which distinguished the first ages of their 
history. It was our. intention to have included an 
account of Nubia and Abyssinia in the narrative 
now submitted to the public ; but we soon discov- 
ered that the interesting notices which are daily 
reaching this kingdom relative to the improvements 
introduced by Mohammed Ali, the present viceroy 
of Egypt, and the important changes which he still 
appears to meditate, would necessarily prevent the 
accomplishment of so extended a plan. Hence it 
has been determined to reserve a full and method- 
ical description of those vast countries for a future 
volume of the Library. 

In collecting materials for the history of modem 
Sg3T^' ^^ placed the greatest reliance on the 
works of such writers as had Uved some time in 
the country, and had thereby an opportunity not 
only of marking* the progress of events under the 
extraordinary man who for more than twenty years 
has directed the govenunent, but also of comparing 
the actual condition of the inhabitants with the op- 
pression and barbarism from which they have grad- 
ually emerged. In this point of view the successive 
communications of Mr. Salt are extremely valua- 
ble ; as are also several notices which have been 
received in this country through the medium of 
France. Among these last a mstinguished place 
is due to the **Histoire de la R6g6n6ration de 
TEgypte," written in the form of letters by Jules 
Planat, a staff-officer in the service of the pasha. 

The reader may be surprised, that in describing 
the manners and customs of the modem Egyptians, 
we have not taken any notice of a volume by the 
late Mr. Burckhardt on this very subject Suffice 
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it to observe that the work in question is simply a 
collection of Arabic proverbs, which illustrate the 
sentiments of the people rather than their customs 
or manners, and was therefore altogether unsuitable 
for the purpose which we had in view. 

It is not necessary to remark that the chapter on 
Natural History is meant entirely for popular use, 
and has no claims to scientific precision* either in 
the description or arrangement Besides, as tho 
sixteenth volume of this Library contains a full 
view of the Geology and Animal Kingdom of Af- 
rica, contributed by two able writers, Yte have in- 
tentionally limited our survey to such objects as 
are peculiar to the Egyptian valley and to the 
rocky barrier by which it is bounded* 

Edivbukoh, Aprilf J830. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IntrodMcHan* 

fionmrtance of Egyptian Antiquities— Egypt an old Comtry in tba 
uftnt Age of Greece— Thebea fbinoas in tbe Days of Homer— Learn- 
ing and Science of Europe derived flrom Egypt tlirongli Phenida and 
Greece— Inquiry into the Source of Egyptian Learning and Civilization 
—The early Improvement of Nnbia and Abyssinia— Resemblance 
between the Religion, the Symbols, and Architecture of India and of 
Egypt— Anecdote of the Sepoys in the British Army — ^Remarks on the 
Temples in both Ck>untries— A similar Resemblance between the 
Egyptians and Chinese— All primitive Tribes derived their Know- 
ledge ttom the same Source— Institution of Castes in Egypt and Ipdia 
—Statements or Herodotus and Diodorus on that Subject— Probabiljty 
that Civilization and the Arts descended the Nilo— Contrast between 
their advanced Knowledge and their debased Worship— Reflection on 
the In^mrtanoe attadMid to the durable Nature of Architectural Monu 
ments. 

In many respects Egypt has long appeared to the scholar, 
the antiquaiy, and the philosopher the most interestmg 
country on the face of the earth. Relatively to the various 
tribes who, at successive eras, have founded states westward 
of the Black Sea and the Syrian Desert, it has been univer- 
sally regarded as the cradle of science, as wefl as the first 
seat of regular government ; and hence we find that even 
the polished nations of modem Europe are acoistomed to 
ascribe the rudiments of their literature and arts to the ing^ 
nious people who, at a period beyond the rp^rds of civil 
iiistory, occupied the bai^ of the Nile. 

B2 
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It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to coiutruct, out of the 
scanty materials which have reached our times, a chain of 
narratiye so complete and satisfectory as to connect, without 
the absence of some essential links, the present with the 
past, and to enable us to derive an explanation of what we 
see from a competent knowledge of what we are told has 
been. Between the immediate successors of Menes, twenty 
centuries before the Christian era, and the delegated rule 
which now directs the affairs of Egypt, there is a wide gull^ 
through which neither the boldest archsologist has yet 
been able to establish a path, nor the eye of histoxy to direct 
its vision. It requires even a great effort of imagination to 
combine the ideas of that ma^ificence and power which 
must have distinffuished the epoch when Thebes was built, 
and the splendid monuments of her kings were erected, 
with the fiicts which meet the view of the traveller in our 
own days, amid the desolations of Kamac and the ruins of 
Luxor. 

The land of the Pharaohs, in truth, was an old country 
m the infant age of Greece. The earliest writers of Europe 
described its grandeur as having already reached its con- 
summation, and even as beginning to pass away ; while the 
philosophers and historians who crossed the Mediterranean 
m search of knowledge were astonished at the proofe of 
an antiquity which surpassed all their notions of recorded 
time, and at the tokens of a wisdom, genius^ and opulence 
of which they could hardly hope that their countrymen 
would believe the description. In the days of Homer the 
capital of the Thebaid, with its hundred gates and its vast 
population, was a subject of wonder and of the most exalted 
panegyric, — an effect which we should at once attribute to 
the exaggeration of the poet, were it not that the remains 
which, even after the lapse of three thousand years, continue 
to resist the injuries of the atmosphere and of barbarism, 
bear evidence to a still greater magnificence than is recorded 
in the pages of the Odyssey. While the nations which at 
present make the greatest f^re in the world, and influence 
most deeply the condition of human nature, had not yet 
passed through the first stage of sociallife, the inhabitants 
of Thebes and of Memphis had made a vast progress in 
civilization, and were even found gratifying a learned curi- 
ontyby inquiries into the constitution of £e universe, and 
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into the laws which regulate themoTementi of file hesven^ 
bodies. Nor was it onlj the kaming and mytiiologicu 
doctrines whidi characterized the brightest periods of Gneoe 
and Rome that were borrowed horn the Egyptians. On 
the pontraxy, we can trace to the same source those more 
valnable sciences whieh exerdsed the talents of the most 
ancient and renowned among European eases. Pythagoras 
submitted to study the elements of mamematics in the 
schools of the priests ; while Hecatsus and Herodotus col- 
lected the materials of history among the same class of 
ihen, who had carefully preserved the knowledge of former 
generations. 

The Greeks, it has been frequently remarked, were the 
only nation in Europe who had any pretensionsto antiquity, 
^t the wisest eren amon^ that ambitious people considered 
themselves as of yesterday compared to the Egyptians. 
Plato confessed that his countrymen had no memorial of 
any event beyond a thousand, or at most two thousand 
years before his own time ; whereas, in the days of Moses, 
th^ wisdom of Egypt had already become proverbial, and 
that, too, among the Syrian tribes who boraered upon the 
original seats of primeval knowledge. Phenicia, whieh 
appears to have set the first example of commercial inter- 
course to the rude colonies on the northern shores of the 
great sea, proved the medium through which the leaning, 
the laws, and the jeligion of the Nile were conveyed to the 
ancestors of those brave and ingenious nations who have 
since associated an imperishable fame with the memory of 
Athens and Lacedemon. The names of Cadmus, Cecfops, 
and Danaus continue to represent those missions or volun- 
tary migrations which, at a remote period, transported firatti 
Africa to Europe the treasures of oriental wisdom. 

It hais lonff been an object of inquiry among sdiolars to 
discover the channel through which civilization, science, and 
an acquaintance with the Uberal arts first reached the valley 
which is watered by the Nile. Without analyzing the 
numerous hypotheses which have been successively formed 
and abandoned, or repeating the various ccmjectures which 
have, age afler age, amusM the ingenuity of the learned, 
we shafl state, at once, as the most probable of the opinions 
that have been entertained on this subject, that the stwam 
of knowledge accompanied the progress of commeice along 
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he banks of those great riTers yirhich Mi into the Penian 
Grol^ .and thence along the coast of Arabia to the shores of 
the Red Sea. There is the best reason to beheve that those* 
passes or lateral defiles which connect the sea just named 
with the river of Egypt witnessed the earliest migration of 
colonists firom Asia ; who, in the pursuits of commerce, or 
in search of more fertile lands, or of mountain^ enriched 
with gold, found their way into Nubia and Abyssinia. 
Meantime, it is probable, a similar current set eastward 
across the mouths of the Indus, carrying arts and institu 
tions of a corresponding character into the countries which 
stretch from that river to the great peninsula of Hin- 
doostan. 

The most obvious confirmation of the opinion now stated 
may be drawn from the striking resemblance which is known 
to subsist between the usages, the superstitions, the arts, 
and the mythology of the ancient inhabitants of Western 
India, and those of the first settlers on the Upper Nile. 
The temples of Nubia, for example, exhibit the same fea- 
tures, whether as to the style of architecture or the form of 
worship which must have been practised in them, with the 
similar buildings which have been recently examined in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. In both cases they consist of 
vast excavations hewn out in the solid body of a hill or 
mountain, and are decorated with huge figures which indi- 
cate the same powers of nature, or serve as emblems to 
denote the same qualities in the ruling spirits of the universe. 

As a further proof of this hypothesis, we are informed 
that the sepoys who joined the British army in Egypt 
under Lbrd Hutchinson imagined that they found their own 
temples in the ruins of Deimera, and were greatly exaspe- 
rated at the natives for their neglect of the ancient deities^ 
whose images are still preserved. So strongly, indeed, 
were they themselves itnpressed with this identity, that 
they proceeded to perform their devotions with all the cere- 
monies practised in their own land. There is a resem- 
blance, too, in the minor instruments of their superstition, 
—the lotus, the lingam, and the serpent, — which can hardly 
be regarded as accidental ; but it is, no doubt, in the im- 
mense extent, the gigantic plan, the vast conception which 
appear in all their sacred buildings, that we most readily 
^Kcoyer the influence of the same lofty geniui^ and the en 
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deatoor to icoomplish the same ndgiitj object. The exc»- 
▼ated temple of Gaerfeh Hassan, for instyioe, nenihids 
eveiy tiaTeller of the cave of Eiephanta. The ieBemblaiice» 
indeed, is singuhirly striking ; as are, in ftct, all the lead- 
ing principles of Egyptian ardutectora to that of the Hin- 
doos. They differ only, it has been observed, in those de- 
tafls of the decoiatiTe parts, which triffing points of diffeN 
enoe in their religious creeds seem to have suggested to 
each ; but many even of the rites and emblems are precise^ 
the same, especially those of the temples dedicated to Iri- 
wara, the Indian Bacdius. In truth, m most respects they 
are so much alike that the same workman might almost be 
supposed to have superintended the execution of them in 
both countries. In India and in Egypt the hardest granite 
mountains have been cut down into the most striking, if nol 
the most jwautifnl, fronts of temples adorned with sculpturdi 
In both countries large masses of rock have been excavated 
into hollow chambers, whose sides are decorated with ool- 
omns and statues of men and animiJa carved out of the 
same stone ; and in each are found solid blocks of many 
hundred tons weight, separated from the adjoining monn* 
tain and lifted up into the air. By whom and by what 
means these wonderful efforts have been accomplished is a 
myatexy sunk too deep in the abyss of time 6ver to be re- 
vealed. To Greece neither country is indebted for any put 
of its architecture, while she has evidently taken many hmts 
from them. Except at Alexandria and Antinoe, no edb&ee 
strictly Grecian appears in Egypt. But we need only com- 
pare the monolithic temples of Nubia with those of Mah»- 
bulipoor, the excavations of Guerfeh Hassan with those of 
Elenhanta, and the grottoes of Hadjur Silsili, as described 
by rocoeke, with the caverns of Ellora, to be convinced that 
these sacred monuments of ancient days derived their Origin 
from the same source.* 

A resemblance of a corresponding nature has been dis- 
covered in the religious usages of the Chinese, compared 
vrith those of the Egyptians, particularly in what is called 
the feast of lamps,-— a festival annually observed by ih« 
latter people, and graphically described l^ HerodoUui m his 

* See Legh*s Joomey in Egvpt and NaUa, and Qnarterly RavlfWi 
wi xvL j^l8 
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second book* This coincidence in e ceremony so little 
likely to sus^st itself to the minds of men who had no in- 
tercourse witn one another, led M. de Guignes to conclude 
that the first inhabitants of China must have been a colony 
from Egypt. But it is easy to account for all such facts 
upon a much more obvious as well as a more rational 
hypothesis. No one can have failed to remark, that among 
the most ancient nations there is a great similarity in point 
of tradition, habits, opinions, knowledge, and history. The 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Hindoos, 
and the descendants of Abraham held many things in com- 
mon respecting the creation of the world, the great deluge, 
the dispersion of the human race, and the first institution of 
laws and religious worship. Hence we may conclude that 
the general agreement in these particulars, which we con- 
tem^ate among the more primitive tribes of mankuid, ought 
to be ascribed to the instruction which they had received 
while as yet they were but one family, or to the traditionary 
tenets which had spread with the diverging lines of their 
generations, though derived originally from the same pri- 
meval source. 

But by far the most striking point of resemblance be- 
tween the inhabitants of Egypt and of India is the institu- 
tion of castes,^that singular arrangemtot which places an 
insuperable barrier between different orders of men in the 
Bame country, and renders their respective honours, toils, 
and degradation strictly hereditary and permanent. Before 
the invention of letters, indeed, mankind may be said to 
have been perpetually in their infancy ; whence arose the 
expedient, founded in a view of the public ffood, of compel- 
ling sons to cultivate the arts which had onginated in their 
family, and to follow the professions whereby their Others 
had acquired distinction. In allusion to the four classes 
into which the natives are divided, the Hindoos, maintain 
that, of their god, Nara-Yana, the mouth became a priest, 
he arm was made a soldier, the thigh was transformed into 
a husbandman, and firqm his feet sprang the servile multi- 
tude. The narrative of Herodotus bears evidence to the 
same institution at an early period among the Egyptians. 
He indeed divides the fourth caste into several subordinate 
s^tions, — ^tradesmen, shepherds, iafterpreters, and pilots^ 
and thereby presents the appearance of a still more minute 
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distinction than prevails in the East ; but his statement, 
i^hen compared with that of Diodonis Siculus at a later 
epocbf removes every shadow of doubt in regard to the 
identity of the principle from which this political arrange- 
ment must have originally proceeded. The last-named 
historian reduces the orders to three, — ^priests, including 
men of rank ; the military ; and artisans. It is obviousi 
however, that as husbandmen and labourers are omitted, 
we must comprehend in the third grade all the classes who 
practise those arts which are necessary to the subsistence, 
the comfort, and the ornament of human life. 

"We may also mention, as in some degree connected with 
the division of labour now described, that medical science, 
even before the days of Herodotus, must have been very 
carefully studied, if we may draw such a conclusion from 
the fact that, at the period when he wrote, one physician 
was confined to one disease. There are, he adds, a great 
many who practise this art ; some attend to disorders of 
the eyes, others to those of the head ; some take care of 
the teeth, others are conversant with all diseases of the 
intestines ; while many attend to the cure of mal^ies 
which are less conspicuous.* The historian could not 
have mentioned a circumstance more characteristic of a 
people advanced to a high degree of civilization. Of the 
Babylonians, among whom he also travelled, he relates that 
they have no professors of medicine, but that they cany 
their sick into some public square, with the view of getting 
advice from any one who may happen to have been sSlicted 
with the same illness. The passengers in general, says 
he, interrogate the sufferer in regard to the nature of his 
malady, in order that, if any one of them has been attacked 
with a similar disease himself, or seen its operation on a 
third person, he may communicate the process by which his 
own recovery was effected, or by which, in any other in- 
stance, he has known the distemper to be removed. No 
one may pass by a diseased individual in silence, or without 
inquiry into the symptoms of his complaint, t 

But, to return to the main subject now before us, w« 
may take leave to express our conviction that, in proportion 
as the antiquities of Egypt shall be brought into a clearer 

* Berodotns, Euterpe, ehap. 84. f lb. Clio^ chq^. 197. 
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Uffht) thfi evidence will become more satiefactoiy in favom 
^an early intercottrse between Hindooetan and the uppef 
regions of the Nile. It is already ascertained that the arts^ 
as practised in the Thebaid, and even in the neighboorhood 
of Memphis, must have descended from Ethiopia, — the styk 
of sculpture in the latter being in several respects superior 
to any iq^edmen of that kind of workmanship hitherto dia- 
COTeied m Egypt. The temples, too, on the banks of the 
river above the cataracts bear a closer resemblance to those 
of India than the corresponding edi£ces in the lower parts 
of the country, while they exhibit the undoubted marks of 
a more remote antiquity. The same conclusion is further 
supported by the celebrity which the Ethiopians had ao 
quired in the earliest age that tradition or poetry has re- 
vealed to us. The annus of the Eeyptian priests were full 
of them. The nations of Asia, m like manner, on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, mingled Ethiopian legends with the 
songs which commemorated the ejoploits of their own 
heroes. At a time, too, when the Greeks scarcely knew 
Italy or Sicily by name, the virtues, the civilization, and 
the mythology of the Ethiopians supplied to their poets a 
subject of lofty description. H<nner, both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, relates that Jupiter, at a certain season of the 
year, departed from his chosen seat on Olympus to visit 
this remote and accomplished people. For twelve days the 
ffod was absent in their pious and hospitable region. It is 
probable that some annual procession of the priests of Am- 
mpn up the Nile, to Ihe primitive scene of their worship^ 
was the groundwork of this legend adopted into the popu- 
hur creed of the older Greeks. Diodorus himself expresses 
a similar tminion, when he states that the Ethiopians were 
said to be Uie inventors of pomps, sacrifices, solemn assem- 
bUes, and other hmiours paid to the gods ; that is, that they 
were the religious parents of the Egyptians, to whom the coun- 
trymen of Homer and Hesiod looked up as to their instructors 
in sacred things as well as in the principles of civil polity. 
It has therefore been thought probable that ancient Meroe 
was the original seat of the religion, the political institu* 
ti<ms, the aits, and the letters, which afterward shed la 
bright a lustre on the kingdom of the Pharaohs.* 

* Bstrtn^i Ideas 00 (te PoUttes and OtouiMiee oTAaeitnt Nackna 
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There is nothing more remarkable in the history of 
Ggypt than that the same people ^ho distinguished them- 
f dves by an early progress in civilization, and who erected 
Forks which have survived the conquests of Persia, the 
triumphs of Roman art, and all the architectural labours 
of Christianity, should have degraded their £ne genius by 
the worship of four-footed beasts, and even of disgusting 
reptiles. The world does not present a more humbling con- 
trast between the natural powers of intellect and the debas- 
ing effect of superstition. Among the Jews, on the other 
handy — a people much less elevated by science and mechani- 
cal knowledge, — we find a sublime system of theology, and 
a ritual which, if not strictly entitled to the appellation of 
a reasonable service, was yet comparatively pure in its ordi- 
nances, and still further refined by a lofty and spiritual im- 
port. It has been said of the Hebrews, that they were men 
m religion, and children in every thing else. This observa- 
tion may be reversed in the case of the Egyptians ; for^ 
while in the greater number of those pursmts which give 
dignity to the human mind, and peroetuate the glories of 
civilized life, they made a progress which set all rivalry at 
defiance, — ^in their notions and adoratibn of the invisible 
Powers who preside over the destinies of man, they mani- 
fested the imbecility, the ignorance, and the credulity of 
childhood. 

In reviewing the aDnals of the great nations of antiquity, 
It is interesting to observe that nearly aU the knowledge we 
possess of their manners and instituticms may be attributed 
to a circumstance so very trivial as the choice which they 
made of their materials for building. As the rise of Egyp- 
tian power and wisdom preceded a long time the era of 
letters, the history of the more ancient kings, like that of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, must have been lost, had 
the arcMtectu^al monuments of the former people not been 
constructed of more imperishable substances than were to 
be found in the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia. In con 
nezion with these reflections, we are naturally led to remark, 
that the recent discoveries ^l hie^glyphics justify the hope 
that the darkness which has so long hunff over the annate 
and ehronology of Eg^t will be at length so fti dispelled 
at to enable ue historian to ascertain at least the order d 
•viMs and the snocession of momnchs* 

C 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pkjfsical Propertiet and Geographical DittrilnUum of EgypU 

fleneral Doscrtptioii of Egypt— Origin of tbe Nam»— Opinkma of tb« 
Andeiit*— Egypt tbe Gift of the Nile— Depth of the Boil— Attempts to 
ascertain the mean Rate of Depoeition— OplBions of Bhaw, Savuy. 
Volnev, and Bnie»— SpeculationB of the French Fbiloflophers— Propr 
that Egypt has acquired an Eleration of Saraoe— Fear of Dr. Shaw 
in regard to the eyentaal Sterility of ^e Land— Constancy of th« 
Inuiutions— Frauds by die Gknremment— Qualities of the Watei^— 
Analysis of the Mnd-^Accident witnessed by Belzoni— S^^uwus in 
Egypt— Heat— Inflreqnency of Rain— The Winds, Simoom— The Fo> 
litlcal Geography of Eg3fiii— Mouths of the Nile— Natron Lakes- 
Waterless RiTer. 

Thx physical qualities of Egypt are not less remarkable 
than its stapendoos works of art and its early civilization. 
It presents itself to the eye of the traveller as an immense 
valley, extending nMily 600 miles in length, and hemmed 
in, on either side, by a ridge of hills and a vast expanse of 
desert. Viewed as an alluvial basin, it owes its existence 
entirely to the Nile, which flows through it from south to 
north, conveying annually to the inhabitants the main source 
of their affncufiural wealth, sahibrity to their climate, and 
beauty to Uieir landscape. The brradth of the cultivable 
soil varies, of course, according to the direction of the 
focl^ barriers by whidi its limits are determined, — spread- 
ing, at some parts, in^ a spacious plain, whUe at others 
it contracts its dimensions to less than two leagues. The 
mean vndth has been estimated at about nine miles ; and 
hence, inclu&g the whole area from the shores of the 
Delta to the fint cataract, the extent of land capable of 
bearing crops haa been re(^oned to contain ten millions of 
acres. 

The leaninff of geographers has long been employed in 
the intricate fidd or etymology to discover the origin of the 
tenn by which Egypt is known among the modems* It is 
assorted, by the (meks, that a celeUniM king of this nanw 
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beqaeathed it to his dominions, wluch had foimerly passed 
tinder the appellation of Aoria, or the land .of heat and 
blackness. In the sacred writings of the Hebrews it is 
called Mizraim, evidently the plural form of the oriental 
noun Mizr, the name which is applied to Egypt by the 
Arabs of the present day. The Copts retain the native 
word Chemia, which, perhaps, has some relation to Cham, 
the son of Noah; or, as Phitarch insinuates, may onl^ 
denote that darlmess of colour which i^pears in a rich sod 
or in the human eye. Mizraim, it ought also to be observed, 
was one of the children of Cham ; and it is therefore not 
improbable that the ejnthet applied to his inheritance may 
have arisen from the respect usually paid to thb founders 
of nations. Bruce remarks that Y Crjrpt, the term used by 
the Ethiopians when they speak of Egypt, means the coun- 
try of caiuds, — a description very suitable to the improved 
condition of that singular vaUey under her ancient kings. 
At all events, it is perfectly dear, that in the heroic age of 
Greece the word Egyptus was employed in reference to an 
ancient sovereign, to the land, and also to the river. 

The Nile, we may observe, was described, even among 
the descendants of Jacob, by the term Sichor, which also 
signifies black ; and hence the Greeks called it Melas, and 
the Latins Niger, words which express the very same idea* 
But it is worthy of remark, aS one of the m^ny instances 
in which the perceptions of the ancients as to colour ate 
not clearly comprehended in our days, that the modem 
name, used by the Arabs, denotes blue ; the very tint, per- 
haps, which was indicated by Plutarch when he compared 
it to the organ of visipn. TIm Greeks, indeed, who mter- 
preted all languages on the principles recognised by their 
own, derived this epithet from an imaginpy event, the 
reign of King Nileus. But this hypothesis is disproved 
by the familiar fact that the great Abyssinian branch is 
denominated bf the inhaMtants, in their vernacular tongue, 
the Bahr-el-Nil, the Blue River, or more commonly ths 
Bahi^l-Azrek, an appellation almost strictly synonymous. 

The stream itself, as if it were doomed for ever to share 
the obscurity which covers th« andent histofy of the land 
to which it ministers, still conceals its true sources from 
the eager curiosity of modem sdenee. The question which 
was agitated in the age of the Ptolemies has not yet been 
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■olved ; and although SOOO years have elwpsed since Em* 
tosthenes published his conjectures as to the origin of the 
principal branch, we possess not more satisfactory k|iow« 
ledge on that particular point than was enjoyed in his days 
by the philosophers of Alexandria. The repeated fidlures 
which had already attended the various attempts to discover 
its fountains convinced the geographers of Greece and 
Rome that success was impossible, and that it was the will 
of the gods to conceal from all generations this great secret 
'of nature. Homer, in language sufficiently ambiguous, 
describes it as a stream descending from heaven. Herodo* 
tus made inquiry in regard to its commencement, but soon 
saw reason to relinquish the attempt as altogether fruitless. 
Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Philadelphus engaged in 
the same undertaking, and despatched persons well qualified 
by their knowledge for the arduous task ; but who, never- 
theless, like the great father of history himself^ travelled 
and inquired in vain. Pon^onius Mela was doubtful 
whether it did not rise in the country of the antipodes. 
Pliny traced it in imagination to a mountain in the Lower 
Mauritania, while Euthemenes was of opinion that it pro- 
ceeded from the bonders of the Atlantic, and penetrated 
through the heart of Africa, dividing it into two continents, 
Virgil appears to have favoured a conjecture, whidi has also 
found supporters at a later period, that the Nile proceeded 
from the East, and might be identified with one of the great 
nven of Asia. 

Qnaque pluuretrata vicinia Persidis nrget, 

Et viridem JEgyptum nigra foDcundat arena, 

Et dlversa ruens aeptem discnrrit in ora ' 

Usque coloratis amnis deve^us ab India* — Georg. iv. 390. 

And wbere the stream flrom India's swartby sons, 
Olose en the verge of quivered Persia runs, 
Broods*o'er green Egypt with dark wave of mud, 
And pours through many a mouth its branching ilood. 

SOTHBBT. 

Lucan indulges in his usual mysticism, and appears satis* 
lied that, by a decree of the fates, the glory of no nation will 
ever be increased by drawing aside the veil in which the 
Naiads of this mighty stream have been pleased to conceal 
themselves. The conceptions of Lucretius, the poet of 
physical nature, wer^ perhaps more correct, although 
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«liivioiMl7 founded apon a foztimato oottjeeton ibUmt tiuui 
derived firom actual reseaich. 

nifl ez AsttferA parti venit miiilt, ab Aiutro 
Inter nigra viriim, percsoetaqne Mcla ealore, 
Exoiiens penitua medlA ab regloiie diflL— Ub. vi. 7S1. 

Wbile roUa tbe Nile adyerae 
Foil fVom the aontb, IVom realma of torrid beat,— 
Haonta of the Ethic^ tribes ; yet fltr beyond 
First babbling diatanty c^er the baming U]ie.—€}ooD. 

It ia worthy of notice that the judgment fbnned by Hero- 
dotus in respect to the course of this celebrated river coin* 
ddes, in a £reat degree, with the conclusions held by many 
modem aumors. He remarks that, without including the 
section between l^yene and the Mediterranean, the progress 
of the Nile is known to the extent oC four months* loumey, 
partly by land and partly by water; for it will be round on 
experience that no one can go is less time from Elephantine 
to the country of the Automolians. Therie is no doubt, he 
adds, that the Kile rises in the west ; but beyond the people 
just mentioned all is uncertainty, this pordon of Africa being, 
from the excessive heat, a rude and uncultivated desert. 
The Nile, he elsewhere observes, certainly rises in Libya, 
which it divides ; and if it be allowable to ^w,irom things 
which are well known, conclusions respecting those that are 
more obscure, it takes a similar course with the Danube. 
But of the fountains of the former river, washing, as it does, 
the savage and uninhabitable wilds of Libya, no one can 
speak with precision.* 

From other circumstances mentioned in the second book 
of his history, there is little doubt that Herodotus believed 
the Niger and the Nile to be the same river, or, at least, that 
the water which was carried to the centre of the African 
continent by the one was discharged into the sea through 
the mouths of the other. At the present moment there is 
no hypothesis in regard to these streams which rests on a 
better foundation. It is no longer disputed that the left 
branch, the Bahr^el-Abiad or MThite River, constitutes th« 
principiiEd body of the Nile, and that it flows towaids Bgypt 
from tne west or south-west. Mr. Browne was informed 
that it issues from a lofty ridge situated to the south of 

• Botwpe, 31. n, S4. 
C2 
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Daxfk, oaUed in dw laBgnago of the coantiy DjibhelHsl- 
Kumri, or Mountains of the Moon. But it is ixbpoitant to 
observe that the south winds are there the hottest and driest 
of any, and bring along with them thick clouds of dust. 
This shows that there is no high chain within a ffreat dis- 
tance in the direction now described ; for the winds, before 
they can be possessed of such qualities, must sweep over a 
great extent of sandy desert. 

The source of the Bahr^el-Abiad cannot, therefore, be 
sought in the meridian of DarfUr, unless we consent to re- 
move it far beyond the equator. Besides, Mr. Jackson was 
informed tiiat travellers have ptutsed by water from Tim- 
buctoo to CaixQ,-^A circumstance which, if true, proves 
either that the Ni^r and the Nile are the same, or that there 
must be intermeoiate streams, forming, between the two 
fivers just named, a conmmnication resembling thait which 
was found .by Humboldt to conhect the Orinqco with the 
Amazons. Nor is it a slight circumstance, in weighing the 
evidence on both sides pf this question, to be reminded that 
the quantity of mud brought, down by the Nile cannot be 
washed annually from the rocky channel of a mountain-tor- 
rent. This fact was employed by Bruce as the basis of his 
argument jagainst those writers who ascribe the increase df 
the Delta to the depositions of the river, being founded on 
his personal, observation of the Bahr-el-Azrek in its course 
through the greater part of Abyssinia. It is therefore cer- 
tain tMt the White Kiver cuts a passage through a consid- 
erable extent of rich soil before u approaches the granite 
ran^e which bounds the western extremity of Nubia. The 
tropical rains collect on the table-lands of the interior, where 
they form immense sheets oi water or temporary lakes. 
When these have reached ^ level high enough to overflow 
the boundaries of their basins, they suddenly send down 
into the rivers an enormous volume of fluid impregnated with 
the soft earth over which it has for some time stagnated. 
Hence the momentaiy pauses and sudden renewals in the 
rise of the Nile, — whence, too, the abundance of fertilizing 
•Iime> which is never found so copious in the watem of rivers 
which owe their increase solely to the direct influence of the 
fains.* 

*MaIteBmQ v^Liv.p • 
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There u a fiust, however, which ought not to be omitted 
8B bein^ of some value in the deteimination of the problem 
now before us; namely, that the White River begins to. 
•well three or four weeks before the Abyssinian branch re- 
ceives any accession of water. This may be thought to 
indicate that the source of the Bahr-eUAbiad must be farther 
south than the springs which Bruce reached in the meadows 
pf Geesh ; for it is well known that the rainy season in 
every part of the torrid zone accompanies the vertical posi- 
tion of the sun. But from these considerations, perhaps, as 
also from many others which might be adduced, we ought 
only to conclude that the most learned geographers are stiU 
very much in the dark relative to the ongin of the magnifi- 
cent stream to which Africa owes its chief distinction, as well 
as in regard to the geological phenomena of that remarkable 
kingdom from which the civil historian derives his clearest 
views of the primitive state of the western world. 

It is an observation as old as the days of Herodotus, that 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile. This historian imagined that 
all the lower division of the- country was formerly a deep 
bay or arm of the eea^ and that it had been gradually filled 
up by depositions from the river. He illustrates his rea 
•oning on this subject by supposing that the present appear- 
ance of the Red Sea resembles exactly the aspe<4 which 
Egypt must have exhibited in its original state ; a ad: thati 
if the Nilfr by any means were^ admitted to flow into the 
Arabian Gulf, it would, in the course of twenty thousand 
years, convey into it such a quantity of earth as would raise 
ts bed to the level of the surrounding coast. I am of opinion, 
he subjoins, that this might take place even within ten thou- 
sand years ; why then might not a bay still more spacious 
than this be choaked up with mud, in the time which passed 
befcnre our age, by a atit^jn bo great and powerful as the 
NUel* 

The men of science who accompanied the French expe- 
dition into Egypt undertook to measure the depth of alluvial 
matter which has been actually deposited by the river. By 
•inking pits at different intervals, both on the benks of th« 
current and on the outer edge of the stratum, they asce^ 
tuned satisiactoiily, — first, that the itorfaoeof the aoil 

U 
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declines from the margin of the stream towards the foot of the 
hills ; secondly, that the thickness of the deposite is gene- 
rally about ten feet near the riTer, and decreases gradually 
as it recedes from it ; and, thirdly, that beneath the mad 
there is a bed of sand analogous to the substance which has 
at all times been brought down by the flood of the Nile. 
This convex form assumed by the surface of the valley is 
not peculiar to .Egypt, — bein? common to the banks of all 
great rivers where Ihe quantity of soil, transported by the 
current is greater than that which is washed down by rain 
from the neighbouring mountains. The plains which skirt 
the Mississippi and die Ganges present in many parts an 
example of the same phenomenon. 

An attempt has likewise been made to ascertain the rate 
of the annual deposition of alluvial substance, and thereby 
to measure the elevation which has been conferred upon the 
valley of Egypt by the action of its river. But on no point 
are travellers less agreed than in regard to the change of 
level and the increase of land on the seacoast. Dr. Shaw 
and M. Savaiy take their stand on the one side, and are 
resolutely opposed by Bruce and Volney on the othet. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that in the reign of Moeris, if the Nile 
rose to the height of eish^ cubits, all the lands of Egypt 
were sufficiently watered ; but that in his own time, — ^not 
quite nine hundred years afterward, — the country was not 
covered with less than fifteen or sixteen cubits of water. 
The addition of soil, therefore, was equal to seven cubits at 
the least, or a hundred and twenty-six inches, in the course 
of nine hundred years. <* But at present," says Dr. Shaw, 
*< the river must rise to the height of twenty cubits, — and 
it usually rises to twen^-four,---^fore the whole country 
is overflowed. Since the time, therefore,  of Herodotus, 
Egypt has gained new soil to the depth of two hundred 
and thirty inches. And if we look back from the reign 
of Moeris to the time of the deluge, and redcon that interval 
by the same proportion, we shall find that the whole per- 
pendicular accession of the soil, from the deluge to A. D. 172 1, 
must be 600 inches ; that is, the land of Egypt has gained 
41 feet 8 inches of soil in 4072 years. Thus, in process- 
of time, the whole country may be raised to such a height 
that the river will not be able to overflow its banks ; and 
Egypt consequently, fiK>m being the most fertile, will, for 
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iTant of the annual inundation, become one of the moil 
bairen parts of the universe."* 

Were it possible to determine the mean rate of accumulaf 
tion, a species of chronometer would be thereby obtained for 
measuring the lapse of time which has passed since any 
monument, or other work of art in the neighbourhood of 
the river, was originally founded* In applying the principle 
now stated, it is not necessary to assume any thing more 
than that the building in question was not placed byits 
architect under the level of the river at its ordinary inun- 
dations, — ^a postulatum which, in regard to palaces, temples, 
and statues, will be most readily granted. Proceeding on 
this ground, the French philosophers hazarded a conjecture 
respecting a number of dates, of which the following are 
some of the most remarkable. 

1. The depth of the soil round the colossal statue of 
Memnon, at Thebes, gives only 0.106 of a mdtre(less than 
four inches) as the rate of accumulation in a century, while 
the mean of several observations made in the valley of 
Lower Egypt gives 0.126 of a mdtre, or rather more than 
four inches. But the basis of the statue of Memnon was 
certainly raised above the level of the inundation, by being 
placed on an artificial mound ; and excavations made near 
it show that the original height of that terrace was six 
metres (19.686 feet) fwove the level of the soil. A similar 
fesult is obtained from examining the foundations of the 
palace at Luxor. Taking, therefore, 0.126 of a mdtre, the 
mean secular augmentation of the soil, as a divisor, the quo- 
tient, 4760, gives the number of years which have elapsed 
since the foundation of Thebes was laid. This date, 
whish of course can only be considered as a very imperfect 
approximation to the truth, carries the origin of that cele- 
Iwated metropolis as far back as 2960 years before Christ, 
and consequently ^612 years before the deluge, according to 
the'reckoning of the modem Jews. But the numbers given 
there differ materially from those of the Samaritan text and 
the Septuagint version ; which, carrying the deluge back 
to the year 3716 before Christ, make an interval of s^ven 
centuries a;id a half between the flood and the building of 
Thebes. Though no distinct account of the age of that 

* Sbaw's Travels, voL U. p. SSft. 
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eity is to be found in the Greek historians, it is clear from 
Diodorus that they believed it to have been begrun in a very 
remote period of antiquity.* 

2. The rubbish collected at the foot of the obelisk of 
Luxor indicates that it was erected fourteen hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

3. The causeway which crosses the plain of Siout fur- 
nishes a similar ground for supposing that it must have 
been founded twelve ' hundred years anterior to the same 
epoch. 

4. The pillar of Heliopolis, six miles from Cairo, appears, 
from evidence strictly analogous, to have been raised about 
the period just specified ; but as the waters drain off more 
slowly in the Delta than in Upper Egypt, the accumulation 
of alluvial soil is more rapid there than higher up the 
stream ; the foundations, therefore, of ancient buildings in 
the former district will be at as- great a depth below the 
surface as those of much greater antiquity are in the middle 
and upper provinces. But it is obvious that to form these 
calculations with such accuracy as would render them less 
liable to dispute, n^ore time and observation would be 
requisite than, could be given by the French in the short 
period during which they continued in Undisturbed pos- 
session of Egypt. One general and important conse- 
quence, however, arising from their inquiries, can hardly be 
overlooked or denied ; namely, that the dates thus obtained 
are as remote from the extravagant chronology of the ancient 
Egyptians, as they are consistent with the testimony of both 
sacred and profiine history, with regard to the early civili- 
zation of that interesting country.f 

But little or n6 reliance can be placed on such conclusions, 
because it is now manifestly impossible to ascertain, in the 
first instance, whether the measures referred to by the an- 
cient historians were in all eases of the same standard ; 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. e. 15, dfi^tcrdfrrctrat S* ^ Knms nis woXttas Temrrii^ iv 
uovw xapa rots <n;y}'pa^cu(r(v, aXXa km rap* dvrois rois kut* A-fywrov 

t See article * Egypt" in Encyclopasdia Metropolitana. The grounds 
which may be alleged fbr giving a preftrence in point of chronology te 
the Samantan text, or even to the Septuagint, and the singular approxi- 
mation to the former, resulting ttom a mean taken between it, the Hin- 
doo, and the Chinese epochs, are ably stated by Klaproth in his Atia 
Pol^UMa, Sft-S9. 
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and, secondly, whether the depontion of ami in the 
Egyptian valley did not proceed more rapidly in early times 
than it does in our days, or even than it has done ever 
since its effects first became an object of philosophical 
curiosity. That the level of the land has been raised, and 
its extent towards the sea greatly increased since the age 
of Herodotu^ we might safely infer, as well from the great 
infusion of earthy matter which is held in suspension by 
the Nile when in a state of flood, as from the analogous 
operation of all large rivers, both in the old continents and 
in the new. , There is, in truth, no good reason for ques- 
tioning the fact mentioned by Dr. Shaw, that the mud of 
Ethiopia has be6n detected by soundings, at the distance 
of not less than Wenty leagues from the^ coast of the Delta. 
^ Nor is there any substantial ground for apprehending, 
with the. author just named, that, m process of time, the 
whole country may be raised to such a height that the rivex 
will not be able to overflow its banks ; and consequently 
that Egypt, from being the most fertile, will, for want of the 
annual inundation, become one of the most barren parts of 
the universe. The fears of the learned traveller might have 
been removed by the following reflections. As the formation 
of land in the Delta procee£ at a quicker rate than in the 
higher parts of the river, the. issue of water into the sea 
becomes, year after year, less rapid, and consequently less 
copious ; the current is retarded by the accumulation of 
mud ; the mouths are successively choked by the increasing 
masses of sand and soil ; and hence, in the course of ages, 
the stream, creating a barrier against its own escape, is 
thrown back upon the adjoiinng valley, and becomes the 
willing servant of tl^e agriculturist from Rosetta to the 
Cataracts. The same opinion is expressed by Lucretius 
in the following verses : — 

Est qaoque, mi posait magnns congestos arenn 

Floctibns averais oppilare ostia contra, 

CdUn mare pennotum ventns niit intua arenam: 

Quo ait nti pacto liber minus exitna amnia, 

Et proclivus Item flat minus impetus undia.— Lib vL v. 7M. 

Tben ocean, haply, by the undevioua breeze 
Blown up its channel, heavea with every wave 
Heapa of high aanda, and dama its wonted conist ; 
Wlienoe narrower, too, its exit to the main, 
Aii4 wttii lass fbreathe tardy atream deseaoda. 
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While this cause cionttnnes to iterate in chedung tha 
velocity of the inondaticm in the nerthem division of tl-^i 
coutitiyy the entrance of the river at Philoe is gradually 
fiicilitated by the removal of those obstructions which, in 
ancient times, secured to Nubia the advantages of an annual 
irrigation such as Egypt now enjoys, and which still par- 
tially oppose the motion of the descending flood. The 
traveller discovers on both sides of the Nubian valley many 
traces of an extended cultivation which no longer exists. 
The ridge of rocks which formerly crossed the line of the 
river, and gave rise to the magnificent lalls, the sound of 
which was heard at the distance of so many leagues and 
stunned the neighbouring inhabitabts, has' been insensibly 
corroded and worn down by the action of the rushing 
water, and presents in these days only a few tokens of its 
original extent. A similar effect, which time will produce 
on the cliffs, of Niagara, will be attended with a similar result 
on the chain of lakes which temnnate in Erie, — the con* 
tents of which will at length find their way to the ocean 
alon? the bed of the St. Lawrence. In the remote ages of 
the future, the immense valleys now occupied by Superior, 
Michigan j and those other inland seas which fonn so striking 
a feature in North America, will be covered with Bocks, 
herds, and an agricultural population, and only watered by 
a fine river passing through their cientre.- In this way tho 
interior of every continent is imperceptibly drained, and 
new tracts of alluvial land are added to its extremities. 

That Egypt was raised and augmented in the manner 
described above is rend^ed manifest by a variety of con* 
siderations. It is particularly deserving of notice, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Shaw and confirmed by the French, that 
whereas the soil of other level countries is usually of the 
same depth, we find it in Egypt to vary ib proportion to 
its distance from the river, — being in some places near the 
banks more than thirty feet, wl)ile at the extremity of the 
inundation it does not exceed six inches. Another circum- 
stance whicb fortifies the same conclusion is the practice 
lonff since become necessary of raising mounds to protect 
their cities from the violence of the waters. It is not to 
be imagined that the natives, accustomed to the annual 
swelling of their river, would build their towns within the 
limits even of its greatest eleratien. On the oontiaiy, it is 
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Mlieved that they mre wont to place their cttiee on attifieial 
eminences, to guard affainvt the inconTenieDce of th« aum* 
mer flood, and particularly to exempt from ita lavagea their 
temples and public monumenta. But it is every WlMre ad* 
mitted that some of the finest of their ancient towns are al 
present under the level of the inundation ; while the most 
laborious efforts have in other parte become indispensable 
to prevent, by embanking, the destruction of their sacred 
buildings. Memphis, it is presumed, has been covered by 
the increasing soil, after having been abandoned by ita 
inhabit^mts, who had found the use of mounds unavaUing* 
Bubastis, when about to fall a prey to the same destroyeiv 
was rebuilt on higher ground ; but the beautiful temple, as 
it could not be removed, vras left in its original position* 
and was accordingly looked dovm upon from every part or 
the new city. Heliopolis, in like manner, as we are 
informed by Strabo, was erected upon an eminence ; but 
at present the land is elevated around it to such a degree 
tiiat it appears situated in a plain, which, moreover, is inun* 
dated every year to the depth of six or eight feet.* 
; This source of fertility to Egypt depends exclusiveiyi 
8s every reader knovni, upon the periodical rains which 
drench the table-land of Abyssinia and the. mountainous 
country which stretches from it towards the south and west. 
The ancients, some of whom indeed entertained very absurd 
notions respecting the cause of this phenomenon, were 
generally in the right as to its physical origui, — expressing 
Uieir belief that the annual overflow of the rf Ue was closely 
connected with the climate of Ethiopia, that receptacle of 
clouds and vapour. Plutarch states most distinctly that the 
increase of the Egyptian river is owinff to the rams which 
fall in Abyssinia. Even the Arabs had arrived at the same 
conclusion long before any European found his way. into the 
country, t More than seven hundred years ago, a failure in 
the inundation was announced to the farmers of Egypt by 
a clerical envoy from the chief city of Ethiopia; who, after 
having stated that the season in the hill country had been 
unusually dry, advised them to expect and prepare for the 
unwonted lowness of the Nile, which aetaa% oceurred. 

'* 8haw, vol. it p. 220. 

t History of Xgypt By ▲bdoOatiph, qiMls4 by Bhaw, VOL IL p; 9]& 
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It is impossible to find any yrhetevmctag terrestrial object* 
a mora^ striking instance of the stability of the laws of na-. 
tare than the periodical rise and fall of this migbty river. 
We know, by the testimony of antiquity, that t^ inund»» 
tions of the Nile have been the same with respect to their 
height and duration for thousands of yeare ; whichy as 
Humboldt remarks, is a proof well worthy of attention, that 
the mean state of humidity and temperature doee not vary 
in that vast basin.* The rise of the water is so regular that 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt look for its arrival with the 
•ame degree of confidence as if the blessings which it brings 
along with it depended upon causes within their own control. 

The value attached to this gift of nature is esteemed so 
great as to be made the subject of political regulation, and 
me main source of public revenue. When it rises to six- 
teen cubits, the prosperity of the country and the wealth of 
the exchequer are secure. But, unfortunately, influenced 
by avaricious motives, the power of a despotic government 
is emplcyyed to mislead their own people in the fi^t instance, 
and, through that channel, the more scientific nations of 
Europe, in regard to the actual rise of the inundation. It 
has been suspected that the notices issued by the guardians 
of the Mekyas, or Nilometer, have a reference to the taxes 
which the ruler of Egypt intends to levy, rather than to 
the real increase of the fertilizing fluid from which they are 
to be derived. It was first suspected by Niebuhr, and after- 
ward fully ascertained by the Frend), that the number of 
cubits announced in the daily proclamation of the height 
of the river is not to be relied upon. The real state of the 
inundation is concealed for political purposes ; and as a 
proof of this, it is mentioned by M. Girard, that, in 1801, 
when the public crier gave notice that the water had attained 
twenty-three cubits two inches, it stood in reality at only 
eighteen cubits. Hence the difficulty of obtaining an accu- 
rate statement on this head, and tlie impossibility of com- 
paring with suitable exactness the fluctuations of the river 
in ancient and modem times. 

Considering how mudi the Egyptians owe to the Nile, it 
is not surprising that in rude ages they should have been 
induced to make it an object of worship* Not only does it 

* Pen. Nar. vsL b. 
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cnpersede the labour of the plough and the necessity of col- 
lecting manure, but it also supplies an abundance of that 
element which is the most necessary to human existence 
and comfort, and which to a native of Bgypt isj at the same 
time» a medicine and a luxury. The Egyptian, in short, 
like the Hindoo, finds his chief solace in ms beloved river. 
Its water is preferred to the most costly beverage ; he even 
creates an artificial thirst, that he may enjoy the delight tif' 
quenching it ; and, when languishing under disease, he 
looks forward to the approaching inundation as the season 
ef renovated health and vigour. Nor is this predilection to 
be ascribed to bigotry or ignorance. On the contrary, we 
find that Europeans are equally loud in their eulogies on the 
agreeable and salubrious qualities of the Nile. Giovanni 
J'uiati, for example, who was no stranger to the limpid 
streams of other lands, sighed for the opportunity of return- 
ing to Cairo, that he might once more drink its delicious 
water, and breathe its mild atmosphere. Maillet, too, a 
writer of good credit, remark^, th'ftt it is among waters what 
champaign is among wines. The Mussulmans themselves 
acknowledge that if their prophet Mohammed had tasted it, 
he would have supplicated Heaven for a terrestrial immor- 
tality, that he might enjoy it for ever. 

The Copts, with the feeling natural to Christians of the 
Greek communion, have fixed upon the 24th of June, the 
festival of St John, as the day which affords the first deci- 
sive token of the annual flood. Travellers, however, inform 
VLB that in ordinary years, it is not till the first week in July 
the rise can be distinctly marked. It is true, that at a much 
earlier part of the season there is a temporary swell in the 
current, occasioned by partial rains which faH within the 
tropics soon after the vernal equinox ; but the real inunda^ 
tion does not commence till the period already mentioned, 
and even then veiy imperceptibly. By the middle of August 
it has reached half its elevation, but it is not at the highest 
till towards the last days of September. It then continues 
stationary about two weeks, when it begins gradually to 
subside. By the 10th of November it has fallen one-half, 
from which period it diminishes very slowly till the 16th or 
16th of the following May, when it is understood to have 
reached its lowest ebb. During the increase the water first 
acquIzM a green colovi sometimes pretty deep ; and aftei 
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lliiitj or forty daym this ia racceedod by a brownish rad. 
These changes are probably owing to the aogmentations it 
aseeives turn differont temporary lakes in succession, or 
firom the rains which fall at vaiioas distances on the take- 
lands in the interior of Africa. 

The mud of the Nile upon analysis gives nearly one-half 
of argillaceous earth, with about one-fourth of carbonate 
of lime ; the. remainder consisting of water, oxide of iron, 
and carbonate of magnesia. On ue very banks the slitne is 
mixed with much sand, which it loses in proportion as it is 
carried farther from the river, so that at a certain distance it 
consists abnost entirely of pure argil. This mud is em- 
ployed in several arts amonff the Egyptians. It is fobned 
into excellent bricks, as weU as into a variety of vessels for 
domestic use. It enters also into the manufacture of tobacco- 
pipes. Glass-makers employ it in the construction of their 
fiunaces, and the country people cover their houses with 
it. As it contains principles favourable to vegetation, the 
cultivators consider it as a sufficient manure for such places 
as have not been saturated by the overflowing of the river. 

Although the Nile is almost without exception the min- 
ister of ffood to Egypt, there are vet cases in which the 
excess of its waters has occasioned no small loss both of 
life and property. In September, 1818, Belzoni witnessed 
a deplorable scene, owing to the river having risen three 
feet and a half above the highest mark left by the former 
inundation. Ascending with uncommon rapidity it carried 
off several villages, and some hundreds of their inhabitants. 
Expecting an unusual rise, in consequence of the scarcity 
of watar the preceding season, the Arabs had had recourse 
to their wonted expedient of erecting fences of earth and 
reads round the villages, to keep the water from their 
houses. But on this occasion the pressure of the flood 
baffled all their efforts. Their cottages, built of earth, «ould 
not stand one moment against the current, but were, as 
soon as the water touched them, levelled with the ^und. 
The rapid stream carried off dl that was before it ; the 
inhabitants of all ages, with their com and cattle, were 
washed away in an instant. In Upper Egypt, where the 
villages are not raised above the level even of the ordinaij 
ImiiMationSj tiie natives depend for their safety upon art» 
ttitX btniers. At Agalta» whither he went to procare tb« 
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of the caimiilnm, or magiftsaike, I10 found die said 
fiiBCtionary in ^[Teat alana, expecting every hour to be swept 
away by the Nile. ** There was no boat in the Tillage, and 
should the water break down their weak fences, the on^ 
chance of escape was by climbiDg the palm>tree8, till Pron- 
dence sent some one to their relief. All the boats were 
employed in carrying away the com from Tillages that were 
in danger. Both in Upper and Lower Egypt the men, 
women, and children are left to be the last assisted, as theii 
Mtos are not so Taluable as com, which brings money to the 
pasha. As this Tillage was then four feet below the water, 
the poor Fellahs were on the watoh day and night round 
their fences. They employed their skin-machines, or bags, 
to throw out the water which rose from under the ground ; 
but if their fences should be broken down all would be lost." 
At another Tillage described by the treTeller, the distress of 
the people was Tery great. Some of them had taken refuge 
on a mot where there were only a few feet of land un- 
eoTered ; and the water, he adds, was to rise twelTe days 
more, and after that to remain twelve days at its height, 
according to the usual torm of the inundation.* 

It was probably to preTent the occurrence of such catas* 
iTiiphes, as well as to tum to a beneficial purpose the super* 
flttous;waten of the Nile, that the lake of Moeris, and 
other similar receptacles, were formed by the ancient kings 
of £g3rpt. Although the Talley of Fayoum supplied a 
natural basin for the grand reserTob now mentioned, yet as 
fhe canal which connected it with the riTer, together with 
the numerous dams which were necessary to regulate the 
eurrent during the rise and fall of the inundation, were the 
£ruit of human labour, we shall postpone the description of 
it till we come to the chapter on the Works of Ancient Art. 

We haTO already remarked that Egypt is indebted for 
her rich harrestf to the mould or soil wmch is deposited by 
the river during the annual flood. As soon as the waten 
retire the cultiTation of the ground commences. If it has 
imbibed the requisite degree of mobture, the process of 
agriculture is neither difficult nor tedious. Tne seed is 
Mattered over the soft surface, and vegetation, which ahnosi 
imrwdiately suooeeds, goes on with great rapidity^ Whem 

• Nanilivt or 0|HatioB% *6. VOL tt. p. M-teu 
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« ih» land has be«n only partially mundatod, Moonne Uhad 
to unigation, by means of which many apecies of Tegeta« 
blof are raiaad even daring the dry aeason* Harvest foUowa 
at the distance of about aiz or eight weeks, according to 
tiie different kinds of grain»— leaving time in most cases fot 
a soccession of crops, whoever there is a full command of 
water. The cold season begins with December, and cod* 
tinues about two months. Spring appears in the first days 
of February, when the fruit-trees blossom, and the atmoo- 
phere acquires a delightful warmth. The period of summei 
may be said to commence in June, and to end at the close 
of September, although the transition firom the one season 
to the other is so maual that it is impossible to define the 
exact lii^ts of eimer. During these lour months the heat 
Is intense, the fields to which the swelling river has not 
attained are parched like a desert, and no green leaf is seen 
but such as are produced by artificial irrigati(m* Autumn, 
which IS only marked by a slight diminution of temperature, 
commences about the middle of October, when the leaves 
fidl, and the Nile retires within its channel ; and till the 
approach of that season which, from its relation to the rest 
of the year, must be called winter, the hce of the country 
lesembles a beautifiil meadow diversified with lively colours* 
Thus is realized the description of Volney, who observed 
that Egypt assumed in succession the appearancea of an 
ocean of firesh water, of a miry morass, of a green level 
plain, and of a parched desert of sand and dust.* 

For various reasons, especially the want of wood and 
the low elevation of the whole plain firom Rosetta to Assouan, 
the average degree of heat in Egypt is considerably greater 
than in many other countries situated in the same latitade. 
In smnmer, as long as the sun remains above the horizon, 
the atmosphere is Inflamed, the sky is cloudless and spark- 
ling, and the heat is rendeied supportable only by the pro* 
lose persfHration which it excites. At Cairo, the medium 
temperature during that season has been estimated at 
ain«ty-two degrees of Fahrenheit's^ thermometer. . Oa 
aeme oceasiona It has been known to rise as high as odb 
kmdied and twelve degrees ; but such an intensity of heai 
in HMMdly of ahozt continnaaoe, and afanoat novar ezp«* 
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fMMid tSMpI ill tii9 iBcm confined fistneU <tf the Sud/ 
At sanfet the wind fallf, the air becomes cooler, and thd 
▼apour snepended in the abnoapbero during tiie day le de-> 
posited in an abundant anpply of dew* As the evening 
adYances, a Uun mist daikens &» horizoni and spreads over 
tlie watiHTj gfimnds; but during the niffht it^ becomes 
searcelj perceptible, and in the morning, whoi the sun has 
attained a certain eleYation) it gradually ascends in the ton 
of flaky clouds. 

The copious evaporation, which necessarily takes place 
in a country diatuiguished one-half of the year by excessive 
heat and mcMature, is hardly ever restored to the soil in the 
shape of rain* The clouds, it is true, sometimes collect in 
dark masses, and the atmosphere exhibits all the meteoro- 
logical fl3rmptoma which in other climates indicate rain ; but 
a shower, notwithstanding, is a very rare occurrence in 
Egypt. When this phenomenon does occur, it continues 
cmly a few minutes, and seems counteracted by some affini- 
ties, ch^^cal or electrical, too powerful to be overcome by 
Ibe ordmaiy principle of gravity. In the Delta rain is 
iccasionally seen during the cool part of the year; but 
above Cairo it is almost never witnessed at any season. 
Thunder and lightning are still more infrequent, and are, 
at the same time, so completely divested of their terrific 
qualities that the Egyptians never associate with them the 
idea of destructive force, and are quite unable to comprdiend 
how they shoukl ever be accompanied with either fear or 
injury. Showers of hail descending from the hUls of 
Syria, and sweeping along the plains of Palestine, are 
sometimes known to reach the coimnes of Egypt. But ike 
production of ice ii so extremehr uncommon, that, on one 
occasion when it appeared in the low country, the Arabs 
collected it with the greatest care, and sold it, at a high 
price, to the European merchants of Alexandria. 

The course of the wind, so variable in our climate, is 
almost strictly periodical on the banks of the Nile. In 
point both of stren^h and duration, the northerly breezes 
predominate,— 4>lowmff nearly nine months in the year. 
They continue with nttle intermission from Mi^ titt Sep- 
tember ; but about the autumnal equinox they veer lovaoA 
to tiie east, where they remain nearly six weeks, with only 
slight denatlons. AMut th# end of Fefaniiiy tbt gm 
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assumes a southerly direction, and flactuates 6xe< 

till the close of April, when it again yields for a time to a 

more powerful current from the eastward. 

The southerly winds are the most changeable, as well 
as the most unhealthy ; traversing the arid sands of Africa, 
uninterrupted by rivers, lakes, or forests, they arrive in 
£gypt fraught with all the noxious exhalations of the 
desert At their approach, the serene sky becomes blade 
and heavy ; the sun loses its splendour, and appears of a 
dim violet hue ; a lic^ht warm breeze is felt, which gradually 
increases in heat till it almost equals that of an oven* 
Though no vapour darkens the air, it becomes so my and 
thick with the floating clouds of impalpable sand that it is 
sometimes necessary to use candles at noonday. Every 
green leaf is instantly shrivelled, and every thing formed 
of wood is warped and cracked. The effect of these winds 
on the animal creation, too, is not less pernicious, some* 
times even occasioning immediate death by sudden squalls 
which attack the victim before he is aware. The breathing 
becomes quick and difEcult, the pores of the skin are closed, 
and a feverish habit is induced, owing to suppressed perspi- 
ration. The increasing heat pervades every substance; 
and water itself, no longer cool, is rendered incapable of 
mitigating the intolerable sensation by which the whole 
body is oppressed^ Dead silence reigns in the streets ; the 
inhabitants, by confining themselves to their houses, vainly 
attempt to elude the showers of dust, which is so fine and 
penetrating that, according to the oriental expression, it 
will enter an egg through the pores of the shelL* 

These are the hot winds of the desert, termed by the 
Arabs simoom, and by the Turks samiel, and which have 
■0 often proved fatal to whole caravans, and even to large 
armies. When they continue longer than three days their 
effects become quite insupportable, especially to persons ot 
a full habit of body. It is worthy of notice, at the same 
time, that the southerly breeze which, in the spring of the 
year, is attended with an intolerable heat, is, durmg the 
winter, noted above all others for an intense and penetrating 
cold. In the latter season the rays of the sun fidl more 

• Ands^s Obwrvatlons on Egypt ; VoIne7*S Travels, Td; U. p. 61 • 
Or. Leydm on Bgypt, in llarray's AHfiau r 
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obliquely on Um dsaert, and the epnent of air which 
descends on Egypt is chilled by the snowy mountains of 
Abyssinia. 

Such aie the principal phenomena which characterize the 
climate of Egypt*— a country in the yeiy atmosphere of 
which natme seems to have adopted new and singular 
airangements. In that countiy, distinguished by an un- 
common regulari^ of the seasons and of all the. changes 
which the atmosphere presents, these meteorological facts 
were first ascertained with philosophical accuracy. But 
though the observations of the ancient sages of Thebes and 
Memphis, engraved on immense masses of granite, have 
defied the ravages of time and the still more destructive 
hand of man, we can only view the characters with regret, 
and lament that a wise and learned people may utterly 
perish before the monuments of their power and science 
have entirely passed away. 

Egypt is usually divided into Upper and Lower, the lati- 
tude of Cairo piesenting in our day tlw line of demarcation. 
But besides this distinction there is another of great an- 
tiquity, to which frequent allusion is mMe by the Ghree^ 
and Roman authors, namely, that of the Delta, the Hepta* 
nomis, and the Thebaid. Aceordina to this distribution, tha 
fiist of the provinces just maitioned occupied the seaooast 
of the Mediterranean ; the third the narrow valley of Upper 
Egypt ; while to the second was allotted the inteimediat* 
space, which seems to haye been divided into seven districts 
or cantons. At a later period when Egypt became subjed 
to the Romans, the Arcadia of that people e<Mrrssponded 
nearly to the ancient Heptanomis ; and, atMNit the condu« 
sion of the fourth century, the eastern division of the Delta, 
between Arabia and the Phatnitic branch of the NUe, as 
high as Heliopolis, was erected into a new province under 
the name of Augnstammca. In modem times the Arab* 
have chauffed the classical unpellation of Thebaid into SaJtd, 
or the high eoontiy ; the Hqptanomis into Vostani ; an^ 
the Delta into Bahari, or the maritime district. 

The following table exhilnts a sncdnet view of the teni- 
tonal distribution of Egypt as recognised by modem googn- 
fbais and the tetnal govenunsnt M the eoontiy :— 
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I. — THS SAID, OB UPPEK tOTVT. 

1. Province of Thebes. 

2. Djirgeh. 

3. Siout. 



II.— THK TOSTANI, OE MlDDLX KOTFT. 

1. Province of Fayomn. 

2. ; Beni Souefl 

8. —  Minieh. 

III. — THE BAHARI, pB LOWXB V07PT. 

1. Province of Bahireh- 

2. ' Rosetta. 

3. - Damietta. 

4. . Gharbiyeh* 

5. Menouf. 

6.  Mansounu 

7. Sharkeyeh. 

The frequent alteration of terms by nations asing diffeienl 
languages has produced considerable obscurity in geo* 
graphi^ details, as well as a most inconvenient variety in the 
spelling of proper names. The cities which flourished 
during the dmerent periods of the Persian, Oredan, Rnnany 
and Saracenic dynasties were not only erected on the sites 
of more ancient edifices, but under the Turkish and Mam- 
louk domination, their positions have been partially changed ; 
and thus, splendid towns celebrated in history have been 
buried in their own ruins, and the traveller searches for them 
in vain within the circuit of their ancient walls. 

Nor is this vicissitude confined to the works of human 
art. Even the mat lineaments of nature undergo a grad* 
ual change, and thereby render the descriptions of earlj 
authors idmost unintelligible to the modem traveller. Tm 
mouths of the Nile, for example, have often deserted their 
channels, and the river has entered the sea at diSerenI 
points. The seven estuaries known to the ancients were : 
— -1. The Ganopio mouth, corresponding to the present out- 
let from the Lake £tko, or, according to others, that of the( 
Lake of Aboukir or Maad^e ; but it is probable that, at on« 
time, it had communications with the sea at both thest 
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place*. 2. The Bolbitine month at Rosetta. 3. The Se- 
benitie, probably the opening into the present Lake Burlos. 
4. The Phatnitic or Bucolic at Damietta. 5. The Mende- 
elan, which is lost in the Lake Menzaleh^ the mouth of 
which is represented by that of Debeh. 6. The Tanitic or 
Saitic, which seems to have some traces of its termination 
to the east of the Lake Menzaleh, mider the modem appel- 
lation of Om-Faridj^. The branch of the Nile which con- 
veyed its waters to the sea corresponds to the canal of 
Moez, which now loses itself in the lake. 7. The Pelusiacy 
which seems to be represented by what is now the most 
easterly mouth of Lake Menzaleh, where the ruins of Fe- 
lusium are still visible.* 

Of these communications with the sea, the Nile, it is well 
known, maintains at the present day only the second and 
the fourth, — the others having been long choked up with 
mud, or with the earth which falls from the crumbling banks. 
The cultivation of the Delta has been contracted in a smiilax 
proportion ; for in Egypt, wherever the water, of the river 
IS withheld, the desert extends or resumes its dominion, 
covering the finest fields with barren sand and useless shrubs. 

Our description of the physical aspect of this singular 
country would not be complete did we fail to mention the 
Valley of the Natron Lc^es, and that of the Waterless 
River. In the former of these there is a series of six basins, 
bounded on the one side by a lofty ridge of secondary rocks, 
which perhaps proves the means of concentrating the saline 
deposite which has given celebrity to the place. The banks 
and the waters are covered with crystallizations, consisting 
of muriate of soda or sea-salt, and of natron or carbonate 
of soda. When a volume of water contains both these 
salts, the muriate of soda is the first to crystallize, and the 
carbonate is then deposited in a separate layer. But in 
some instances, the two crystallizations are observed to 
choose, without any assignable cause, distinct localities hi 
different parts of the same lake. 

The Waterless River, called by the Arabs Bahr-bela- 
Ifaieh, presents itself in a valley which runs parallel to the 
one just described, and is separated from it only by a line 

* Malte Bnn, voL It. p. S3; Mftm. sor I'Egypts, toI. L p. 105; 
fw Its BoudMS la Nil, pir Dobois^Ayni*. 
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of elevated groand. It hu been traced from the neigliboar- 
hood of the Mediterranean through the desert country which 
stretches to the westward of Fayoum. In the sand with 
which its channel is every where covered, trunks of trees 
have been found in a state of complete petrifaction, and also 
the vertebral bone of a large fish. Jasper, quartz, and 
petrosilex have likewise been observed scattered over the 
surface ; and hence some learned persons have thought 
that these firagments of rock, which do not belong to the 
contiguous hiUs, have been conveyed thither by a branch of 
the ^iile, which it is more than probable once passed \gi this 
direction, and discharged itself into the sea at some distance 
to the westward of Akxandria. But this question, which 
belongs more properly to a subsequent part of our volume, 
vrill be discussed at some length in connexion with the opin- 
ions of those vnriters who have most recently examined the 
borders of Lake Mosris** 



CHAPTER IIL 

CivU History o/AncieTU Egypt* 

Obscurity of Egjrptifln Annals— Variety of Hypotheses— IMcn of Mencs 
determined ; bis Action*— Aceonnt of Oavmandiaa : his Pala^ and 
Tomb— GbronolQcical Tables— Invasion of the Shepherds— Qnotatiot. 
fhrni Manetho— Mistake as to the Isntelltes— Indian Tradition ii 
regard to the Conquest of Egypt by Pastoral Chiefr— The Origin of 
the Pyramids— Hatred of Shepherds entertained by the Egyptians in 
time of Joseph— The Beign of Mceris— Accession of Sesostris ; his 
Exploits ; Pfooft of his warlilce Expedition ; the Magnifloenoe of his 
Bnildings; his Epitaph— Invasion by Babaco the Ethiopian or Abys- 
sinian— By Sennacherib— By NebnehadneEzar— By Cyrns— And com- 
plate Subjogation by Cambyses— The Persian Goremment— Conqnest 
of Egrpt by Alexander the Great— Ancient Dynastias— The Ptdemtee  
The Boman»— The Saracens. 

It is our intention in this chapter to give an outline of 
Egyptian history from the earliest times down to the aboe»- 
■ion of the Saracenic princes, — an epoch at which Use 

« BSisoDi, VOL & p. in ; DsasB, vol L p. SMi 
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(M>wer ati^ splendour of the more ancient governments wera 
oppressed by a weight of barbarism which has not yet been 
removed. 

In regard to this interesting subject, we may confidently 
assert that there is no portion of the remoter annals of the 
human race more obscure from the want of authentic records, 
or more perplexed by groundless conjecture and bold specu- 
lation. He who begins his inquiries with the establishment 
of the Egyptian monarchy, and proposes to sail down the 
stream of time accompanied and guided by the old histo* 
riitns, soon discovers the numerous obstacles which must 
impede his course. The ancient authors from whom he 
seeks information require of him to carry back his imagina- 
tion to an era many thousand years prior to the existence 
of aQ written deeds ; and they then gravely introduce him 
to the gods and demigods who had once condescended to 
dwell on the banks of the Nile, and to govern the fended 
inhabitants of that fertile region. 

If, impatient of the fables related to him respecting super- 
natural personages, the inquirer should ask who was Ui« 
first human sovereign who reigned over Eeypt, he is en- 
couraged by being told that his name was Menes, and that 
his history irnot altogether unknown. But he soon finds out 
that the exploits of this prince greatly resemble the achieve- 
ments of the god Osiris, and that the limits between my- 
thology and the simple annals of a mortal race are not yet 
fully established. Fatigue4 with vain conjectures, and still 
unable to separate facts from fiction, he may resolve to 
change his plan, and flatter himself with the hope of being 
able to thread hi^ way through the dark labyrinth of Egyptian 
chronology. Adopting the philosophical rule, he £)ter- 
mines to proceed from the kn6wn to the unknown ; and, 
selecting some comparatively recent and i^ell-attested fact, 
•f which the date is considered as certain, he obtains pos- 
session of one end of the chain, which he trusts he may 
succeed in tracing, link after link, until he shall arrive at 
the other extremity. 

But this method, however ingeniously concaved) has not 
bitherto been attended with a correspoxiding success. The 
chroniologer pursues his way, trusting now to one guide, 
and at another time to a sec<md, vrho appears to hnv 
opened the path under a clearer light ; bn^ unfoitunate^, 

£ 
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he 800A becomes convinced that the authorities who oppoM 
im, in wkateyer direction he may choose to proceed, are 
more namerous than those who favour him with their aid« 
and on whose reputation he had thought it safe to rely. 
As he advances, he is further dismayed by the unwelcome 
discovery that all his guides become more and more igno* 
rant, and also that their confidence increases in proportion 
to the obscurity in which they are enveloped. Their state- 
ments abound with fictions sufficient to stagger the strong- 
est belief. He is now satisfied that absolute truth cannot 
be obtained on such uncertain ground, and therefore coni 
sents to imitate all those who have gone before him, — to 
build conjectures instead of establishing facts ; to admit 
what is probable where he cannot find demonstration ; and, 
finally, to allow what is possible where he cannot reach 
unquestionable evidence. His difiSiculties augment as he 
removes farther from the point whence he had originally 
started. Like the traveller who sets out upon a journey 
when the day is closing, the light grows more feeble at 
every step he takes, and the shades of night fall blacker and 
thicker around him, until he is at length shrouded in total 
darknests.* 

But to a certain extent, at least, the history of ancient 
Egypt can be placed on credible grounds, and even be ren- 
dered capable of throwini^ light upon the condition of con- 
temporary kingdoms. We must at once relinquish the regal 
gods and the thirty-six thousand years of their government, 
as only the indication perhaps of some physical principle, 
or, more probably, the expression of a vast astronomical 
cycle. The sun, moon, and other leaders of the celestial 
host may, according to the ancient mythology, be supposed 
to have ruled over Egypt before it became fit for the habita- 
tion of mortals ; or me authors of this hypothesis may be 
thought te have had nothing more serious in view than the 
gratificatiofi of thAr fancy m the wilds of that terra incog" 
nitOj which, in every quarter of the globe, stretches fiur be- 
yond the boundaries of authentic history. 

But as the reign of Menes marks the limits of legitimate 
inquiry in this interesting field, and as all correct notions of 
Egyptian chronology must rest upon the determination of 

• See" OrifinM," by Sir William I>nmimoiid, vol U. p 290i 
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tiie period at which that monaroh exercised the rapKOM 
powef, we shall lay before our readers an abridged view of 
mch opinions on this subject as seem the most worthy of 
their attention. Here, we need not add, we mast confine 
onrselyes to mere results ; it being quite inconsistent both 
with our limits and our object to enter into the learned ar- 
guments by which dijETerent authors have laboured to fortify 
their conclusions. But to those readers who are desirous 
of entering more deeply into the question, we earnestly 
leeommend the works of Hales and Dr. Prichard, the latest 
and unquestionably the ablest writers on this obscure 
though very important branch of historical inquiry. 
Menes, &en, began his reign, 



* According to Dr. Hales S41S yean B.C. 

Old Cbronicle 2231 

EratOBthcnes S390 — 

Eiuebius 2358 )m.o«m. 

Julius AMcanus 2318 \ ^ **^ 

Dr. Prichard 2214 
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As the actions of this monarch were conveyed to pos- 
terity through the uncertain channel of tradition, little reli- 
ance can be placed upon the accuracy of the details. Hero- 
dotus informs us that he protected from the inundations of 
the Nile the sround upon which Memphis was afterward 
erected. Berore his age the river flowed close under the 
ridge of hills which borders the Libyan desert, whence, it 
is more than probable, a large branch of it, at least, made 
its way through the valley of Fayoum into the Mediterra- 
nean. To prevent this deviation, he erected a mound about 
twelve miles south from the future capital of Egypt ; turned 
the course of the stream towards the Delta ; and led it to 
the sea at an equal distance from the elevated ground by 
which on either side the country is bounded. Menes is 
moreover said to have been a sreat general, to have made 
warlike expeditions into fore^fn countries, and to have 
ftllen a prey at last to the voracity of a hippopotamus. 

Among the principal authorities on which the reign of 
Menes has been detennined is the following statement of 

* New Analysis of Aneient Chronolofy, voL iv._p. 418. 

I Ibid. Tol. ir. p. 407. t Priehard*s Egyptian AntMliaft 

Nev AnaiysSi, ToL iv. p. 417. {lUd. 
Egyptian Antiqaitias, p. 91. 
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JoMi^at, who had bettor meaiif of beeommff nrgnninttJ 
with the workB of Ma&etho than were enjoyed bj Syncel- 
hie, Aizicanusi or Eueebiue. He aMores ua thai Meoea 
lived many yearn before Abraham, and that he ruled moii 
than 1300 yeaza before Solomon.* Now the fiither of tha 
fidthftil waa bom 2163, and the aon of David aacended thai 
throne of larael 1030 ^eara before the Chriattan era. 
Theae fiiota, combined with the account which ia given in 
the old chronicle of the dynaaty of kinga which pfooeeded 
ftam Miiraim or Miaor, aeem to juatify the concluaiona of 
' modem chronolopy« 

The Qreek hiatorian further mentiona that the piieatt 
recited to him, from booka, three hundred and thirty aove- 
reigna, auccesaora of Menea, among whom were eighteen 
Ethiopian princea and one queen called Nitociia. But aa 
none of theae monareha were diatinguiahed by any acta of 
magnificence or renown, he abataina from encumbering hia 
pagea with the unmeaning cataloguea of their appellationa 
and titlea. He makea one exception in favour of Mteria* 
ftmed for the excavation of the lake which atill beara hia 
name, and of which an account will be given in a aubae- 
quent chapter. 

To aaaist the reooDeetion of the reader on thia rather inr 
tticate aubject, we ahaH abridge, from the New Analyaia of 
Chronology, a liat of the kinga who fill up the apace be- 
tween the acceaaion of the first human monardi of Egypt 
and the death of Mceria: — 

rnar DTNAarT, lOTrruNa, 8<^ tuxm. 

T. B. o. 

Usmm mid kJi ■anotaacaa, oniBnt with Tlwmw tw mt 



ascoNn DTNAarr, 8HIFHS»d xiKoa, 260 TXisa. 

I. fltIaili,Smi«sorinmiaryaia !»->«» 

•.1}aioa,Bfai.orBal»3ra 44-4»« 

.S. ApadiDw,Fadunan,orBaeluna.. 87-4K)W 

Fint Pyramid befvn about SOW 

AtrakamvitiU Egypt albo^. S077 

^ Apo^ca » tfl-'-MM 

ft. Jaoiu or SetlKM 60-19Q6 

A. AMfaiorAMUi 4»-lM8 
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THIRD DTNA8TT, NATXTB KIN08, 251 TIAS8. 

T. B. a 

AUiplinigmafhoeis, &c 97—1899 

Joseph tmpomted Governor or Regent, 9 — 1873 

JaeoVs FamUy settle m Gothtn 215—1663 

Death 4^ Joseph 179S 

Qaeea Nitoeria 1749 

Sandeqf the Israelites ^—1648 

FOUKTH DTNA8T7, 340 TBAB8. 

1. Amosls, TMhnKwlB, or TbqmiMMds 95—1048 

9. Chebron 13-1688 

; S. AmenophisL 20—1610 

4. Amesaes 21—1580 

6. Mephrw 13-1567 

0. Misphragmathosis 29 — 1554 

7. Thmosla orTethmosis 0—1538 

,8. Amenoptats TL SO— 1518 

'9. OnisorHonu 86—1488 

10. Aoencbrta 12—1453 

11. Bathosls 0-1440 

13. AcencheresL 13— 14S1 

15. AoeneherasII 30—1418 

14. Annais or Hannals * 4—1308 

1ft. Rameaaea 1-1394 

16. Harmeaaea 66—1393 

17. Amenophis m. or HoBria 10—1827 

Death ofMosria 340—1806* 

The mo8t interasting eyexit that occurred daring this long 
interval was the invasion of Egypt by the Shepheras, which» 
according to the chronology we have here adopted, took 
place two thousand one hundred and fifty-nine years before 
the birth of Christ. Manetho, the liistorian already men- 
tioned, inserted in his work a veiy intelligible notice of the 
misfortune which had befallen his countiy at that early pe- 
riod ; the accuracy of which cannot be called in question, 
except in the point where he is supposed to identify the 
savage invaders from the East with the peaceful family of 
Jacob, who were invited to settle in the land of Goshen. 
The fragment has been preserved by Josephus in his tract 
against Apion, and contains the following statement :-* 

** We had formerly a long named Timaus. In his reigiij 
God, upon what account I Imow not, was offended with v» 

•¥oLtv.p.4l8. WehavvomittodthaoddiMaChi. 
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and unexpected^ men from the East, of otecoie origin* 
boldly invaded the kinffdom and subdued it without a con- 
teat* Haying maateied the fbnner rulen, they baibaiotuily 
boint the cities, demolished the temples of uie gods, and 
treated all the inhabitants most craelly; maasacnng the 
men, and reducing the women and ciiildnQ to sfanreiy* 
They next appoints one of theii leaders king, whose name 
was Salatis. He resided in Memphis, and imposed a trib- 
ute on the Upper and Lower Bgypt, and nut garrisons in 
the most impottant plates. But chiefly he secured the 
eastern parts of the country, foreseeing that the Assyrians, 
who were then most powerfiil, would be tempted to invada 
Um khsgdom likewise. Find^, therefore, in the Sait»- 
nome, a city placed most conveniently on the north nde of 
the.Bubastic channel, which in an ancient theobgical book 
is caUed Avaris, be repaired and fortified it veiy strongly, 
and garrisoned it with two hundred and forty thousand sol- 
diers. Hither he used to come in summer to furnish them 
w^ com and pay, and he carefully disciplined them for • 
terror to foreigners. He died after he had reigned nineteen 
years.* 

*< The next, called Baion, reigned 44 years ; and aftet 
him Apachnee, 36 ^ears and three months ; thai Apopheay^ 
61 years ; and Jamas, 50 years and one month ; and after 
him Assis, 49 years and two months. These six were their 
first kmffs, who were continually at war with the EgyptiMUi, 
and wished of all things to eradicate them. 

*< At length the nativa Egyptian princes rebelled againat 
these tyrants, and, after a teoious warfare, drove tibem oat 
of the rest of Egypt, and shut them up in Avaris, where 
they had collects all their cattle and plunder, and besieged 
them with an armj of 480,000 men. But, despairing of 
•access, the Egyptians concluded a treaty with them, and 
they were surozed to depart unmolested nom Egypt, with 
all their households, amounting to 240,000 souls, and their 
cattle. Accordingly they crossed the desert; but being 
afraid to return lu>me on account of the Assyrian poweri 
which then held Asia in subjection, they settled in the coun* 
txy of Judsa, and there built Jerusalem." 

Joaephtts imagined that this nanative desciibea the U*^ 

•▲▼irii^ « Atal% ^ tk$ Pan,* wis ttowaid oOM Npriam. 



Uary of hii ovtn aacertois» (he cSiUdten of IaimL Bat it u< 
Bauch more probable that the people who were thaa ezpdled 
itom Egypt were the faihen of the Philistineflt who ocoii* 
]ned the eastern shores of die M^terranean, and occasion* 
ttllj extended their power as far as the hanks of the Eu- 
phrates. Every one inows that, in the langaage of Western 
Asia, the term pali denotes shepherds, and Mtan or sthan 
means land ; and accor^ngly the compound word Pali-stan» 
literally si^pifiee ShephenUland, or the country of shep- 
berds. It is therefbre extremely probable that the warlikr 
Kiation who so frequently disputed with the descendants of 
Abraham the possession of the Syrian border were -the pro* 

Oof the royal herdsmen who so lon^ subjected to their 
the rich territoiy of Lower and Middle £g3npt. 

The remembrance of the Shepherd expedition lis not yet 
extinct even among the tribes of Central India. In one of 
the sacred books of ibe Hindoos, quoted by Captain Wil* 
lord, a record is preserved of two remarkable migrations 
from tHe East in remote times ; first of the Yadavas, or 
** sacred race," and afterward of the Pali or Shepherds^ 
These last, we are told, were a powerful tribe, who, in an- 
cient days, governed the whole countiy, from the Indus to 
the mouth of the Ganges, and are called PaU*bothri by 
]niny, and Pali-putras in the annals of Hindoostan. They 
were besides an active, enterprising, and roving people, 
who, by conquest and colonization, gradua% spread them- 
selves over ft ffreat part of Asia, AfHca^ and £urope. Cross- 
ing from the shores of the Persian Gulf, they took possession 
of Arabi^ as well as of the lands on the western shore of 
tibe Red 9ea.; in the latter their country was, by the Greeks 
and Romans, called Barbaiia. This term was derived from 
htrUr, a shepherd, according to Bruce, who describes them 
as a distinct race from the natives, with long hair and dark 
C(»Bplexions, living in tents, and shifting their cattle from 
place to place for tire convenience of pastuprage. They seen^ 
m &ct^ to be the eastern Ethiopians, as distinguished from 
the western both by Homer and Herodotus.* 

It is well known that the historian just quoted describes 
the ftf h^tiitanta of the Syrian Palestine as havmg, according 

* Ailatio RMearehes, vol. UL p. 40 ; BmeM Tnvdi^ vol. a p. 91^ 
Oi^Lt. ttSi OdanwrL V. SI; Boiod. lih. vlL 
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to their own account, migrated from the Eiythraan Sea Ui 
the ihores of the Mediterranean, where they afterward ap- 
plied themselves to navigation and commerce. How exten* 
■ivelj they spread themselves both in Europe and Asia 
appears from the cities and places which still retain their 
name. Thus, a Palestine, or Palesthan) was found on the 
banks of the Tigris, most probably their original settlement; 
the town of Paliputra stood on the Hellespont ; the river 
Stiymon in Thrace was sumamed Palestinus ; the Pales^ 
tini and the town Philistia were situated on the river Po in 
Italy ; and the god of shepherds, among the Latins^ waa 
denominated Pales.* 

The following extract from an article in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, contributed by the learned soldier already named, 
will tend to strengthen the opinion now universally enter- 
tained by the ablest writers, that the shepherds who invaded 
Egypt had migrated from a distant country in the East :— 

** An ancient king, called Chatura-Yana, passed, a hun- 
dred years in a cavern of Chrishha-giri, the Black Moun- 
tain, on the banks of the Cali, performing the most rigorous 
acts of devotion. At length Vishnu appeared to him, and 
promised him that he should have a son, whom he was to 
name Tamovatsa, This prince when he succeeded his 
father was warlike and ambitious, but wise and devout. He 
prayed to Vishnu to enlarge his empire, and the sod mnted 
his request. Hearing that Misra-sthan (the land of Egypt) 
was governed by a powerful but unjust prince called ^or- 
maryada, he, with a chosen army, invaded that oountiy 
without any declaration of war, and began to administer 
justice among the people, to give them a specimen of a good 
king ; and when Nirmaryada sent to expostulate, he treated 
his remonstrance with ^dain. This brought on a bloody 
battle of three days, in which the Egyptian king was killed* 
The conqueror, who fought like another Parasa Rama, 
then took possession of the kingdom of Misra, and governed 
with perfect equity. Babya Vatsa, his son, devoted himself 
to reli^on, and resigned his crown to hiff son Rucma Vatsa, 
who tenderly loved his people, and so highly improved hUi 
eonntry that, from his just revenues, he amassed an in- 
credible treasure. His wealth was so great that he raised 

• Bsrad. Uh. L 0. »; ^ss^ New Aaaljnris, vol. ttr. Pi or.. 
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Ikne BiMntaiiis, caiM Rncm-adrit Rujat-adri, asd Reboh 
adri, or the mountain oigold, of sUver, and of gems."* 

In thu legend, says &. Hales, we trace Uie distorted 
leatnres of the E^ptian acooont. By sn interchange of 
ohnuncters, Tamo m the Timans of Manetho^' a quiet and 
peaceable prince, who w^ iuTaded without prorocation by 
this Niimaiyada of Cushite race, called Salatis hy Manetho, 
and Silites by Syncellus. His son Babya is evidently the 
Baion of Manetho. The third king was sumamed Ruchma 
from his immense wealth, which he collected by oppressing 
the Egyptians, though he tenderly loved his o¥m people th« 
Shepherds. Wishi^ either to extirpate the natives or to 
break down their spirits by hard and incessant labour, he 
employed them in constructing those stupendous monu- 
inents of ancient ostentation and tyranny. The Pyramidsy 
which are obviously the mountairu indicated in the Hindoo 
xecords, were, it is presumed, originally cased with yellow^ 
white, or spotted msibles, brought from the quarries of 
Arabia. 

From this Hindoo record we seem fuUy warranted in 
aseribing the building of the first and greatest pyramid te 
Apachnes, the third of the Shepherd kings, and of the rest 
to his successors. This conclusion is still fiirther confirmed 
hy the tradition of the native Eeyptians, communicated te 
Herodotus, that " they were buut by one Philitis, a shep- 
herd, who kept his cattle in those parts, and whose memory 
was held in such abhorrence that the inhabitants would not 
even repeat his name nor that of his brother who succeeded 
him." It is interesting to observe that the vindictive feel- 
ing of an oppressed people has preserved the original title 
of the Shepherds in the foreign term'PhUifts; the etymology 
of which, as derived from the Sanscrit Pali, and branching 
out into all the epithets applied to a celebrated people in 
Syria, we have afa^ady endeavoured to 6zplain.t 

The hostile spirit entertained by the Egyptians against 
their barbarian conquerors continued unabated in the age 
of the patriarch Joseph, when shepherds were still held as 
an << abomination," — a feet which of itself goes fer to prove 

* Aslstle RssMrebes, vol. ill. p, SS5. 

t Ctoe above, pace 55.~-New Analysis of Andsilut ChraDoIbcy, viiL tr. 
». 418 iBindMas book ILc 198. 
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tint the celebrated inioad of the Pastoral kings mnsthaYtt 
taken place before this favourite son of Jacob was carried 
as a slave into the house of PotiphAr. But it is not sur- 
prising that the exode of the Israelites should have been 
confounded by historians with the expulsion of the more 
ancient invaders. The Hebrews were employed in tending 
cattle as well as the oriental Pali ; and, in other respect^ 
they were not less disliked by the people, to whom their 
increasing numbers had rendered them formidable. The 
military array, too, assumed by the followers of Moses, and 
the pursuit diiected by the Egyptian monarch in person, 
throw an air of resemblance over the two events. But it is 
manifest, notwithstanding, that the family of Jacob cannot 
be identified with that warlike host which subdued Lower 
£gypt» overturned the throhe of Memphis, and placed the 
sceptre in the hands of a powerful dynasty of kings, who 
exercised supreme power during the long period of two hun- 
dred and sixty years. The departure of the Israelites did 
not take place until the lapse of two centuries and a half had 
again consolidated the government of the Pharaohs, and 
improved the resources of the nation. But the true exode 
of the chosen people, with all the demonstrations of miracu- 
lous agency by which it was acctrniplished, is too well 
known to require from us even the most abbreviated narra- 
tive ; we therefore proceed to complete the outline of Egyp- 
tian history in a department not quite so fanuliar to the 
common reader. 

Passing over Moerif, whose peaceful labours will be de- 
scribed hereafter, we arrive at the era of his renowned son, 
the accomplished and victorious Sesostris. In the history 
of this hero fictioH has Exhausted all her powers to darken 
and exaggerate ; and the little light which remained to guide 
ns to the appreciation of &cts has been nearly all obscured 
by the clouds of chronological error which, from time to 
tune, have been spread over his reign. In placing his ac- 
cession at the beffinning of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, we follow Hales, being satisfied that his conclusions 
are worthy of greater confidence than those of every, other 
writer who preceded him in the study of time ; and as our 
object in this chapter is to fix dates rather than to describe 
Qctions, we shall mention the grounds upon wluch we bcl^ve 
that Sesostris ascended the thione of Egypt at the fipedi 
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JuBt ftated. Such an exposition will appear more neerasarf 
when it is considered that Eusebius imagined this conqueror 
to be the immediate successor of the Pharaoh who was 
drowned in the Red Sea at the exode of the Israelites, and 
that he began his famous expedition while the descendants 
of Jacob were still wandering in the desert of Arabia. In 
this untenable opinion the Bishop of Cssarea has been fol« 
lowed by Usher and Playfiiir. Sir John Marsham, on the 
other hand, identified Sesostris with the Shishak of Scripture 
who invaded Judsa,-— a notion whidh received the concur- 
rence of Sir Isaac Newton, and has been adopted by many 
writers of inferior reputation. That the reign of the son of 
Moeris belongs to an intennediate period may be proved 
from the following considerations : — 

Herodotus relates that Sesostris was succeeded by Fheron 
and this last by Proteus, in whose time Troy was taken ; 
and, according to Manetho, Sesothis was succeeded by 
Kampses, and Rampses by Ramesses, in whose reign also 
Troy was taken. Therefore Sesothis and Sesostns were 
obviously the same person ; and it is equally clear that his 
accession could not have been much earlier than 1283, or a 
century before the destruction of Troy, reckoning three 
reigns equivalent to three mean generations. This agrees 
sufficiently with the date which we have selected. 

Again, in his fourth book, Herodotus states that Targitaus 
founded the Scythian kingdom about a thousand years at 
most before the invasion of Darius Hystaspes, or, in other 
woxds, about 1508 before the Christian era. But we learn 
from the historian Justin that Timaus, the sixth king in 
succession from Targitaus, encountered Sesostris, and 
checked or defeated him at the river Phasis. Reckoning 
these six reigns equivalent to mean genemtions, or 200 
years, the accession of Sesostris could not be earlier than 
1308 B. C. 

In the third place, Herodotus mentions that Sesostris 
founded the kingdom of Colchis near Pontus, and left a 
colony there, consisting of such of his soldiers as were weary 
of service ; and we are informed by ApoUonius Rhodius that 
the posterity of the Ef^yptian governor subsisted at iGa, the 
capital of Colchis, fo^.' many generations. This governor 
was the father of JBetes, who was the father of Medea, tto 
niftiMs of Jason in the Argonautic ezpeditioD, which, it ii 
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well known took place about 1329 B. G. ; that m, newatp* 
four yean after Sesostris returned from hie Anatic cam* 
paigns.* 

The confinnation thus afforded to the Egyptian chrcH 
Bologj by historical facts, incidentally mentioned by Grecian 
writers, is extremely satisfactoiy, aiid illustrates the sound-* 
ness of the principle upon which our system is constructed^ 
It is deserving of notice, at the same time, that the hero 
whose exploits fill so large a space in the traditional story 
of ancient Egypt has been placed, by the researches of 
Ghampollion, at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
before the reign of Augustus Ciesar, and thereby most dilH 
tinctly identified with the great Sesostris, the conqueror of 
the world. 

Diodorus is our principal authority for the warlike 
achievements of this celebr&ted monarch. His first expe^ 
dition after he came to the throne was against the Abys-* 
sinians, whom he reduced to the condition of tributaries. He 
then turned his arms against the nations who dwelt on either 
shore of the Red Sea, advanced along the Persian Gulf, and 
finally, if we may trust to the accuracy of our historian^ 
marched at the head of his troops into India, and even 
crossed the Ganges. Directing his face towards Upper 
* Asia, he next suMued the Assyrians and Medes ; whence, 
passing to the confines of Europe, he ravaged the land of 
the Scythians, until he sustained the reverse above alluded 
to at the hands of Timaus, their valiant prince, on the banks 
of the Phasis. Want of provisions, and the impenetrable 
nature of the country which defended the approaches to an- 
cient Thrace, compelled him to relinquish his European 
campaign. He accordingly returned to Egypt in 1S99 B. O., 
being the ninth year of his military enterprise. 

Making due allowance for the exaggeration which always 
takes the place of authentic records, we are nevertheless 
disposed to maintain that the histoxy of Sesostris cannot be 
wholly reduced to fiction, nor ascribed entirely to the mytho* 
log^csd wanderings of Bacchus or Osiris* We are assured, 
on the personal evidence of Herodotus and Strabo, that the 
pillars erected by the Egyptian leader still remained in theit 

* Hwod. book n. e. 103 ; bookiv. e. 5« 6, 7: Justin, Ub. L e. 1 : ApoL 
ttwd. Ub. W. p 811; Bai«s VOL iv. pw 4». 
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days, and evm that they were actua)!^ liupected by them 
in Syria, Palestine, Arabia, and Ethiopia, ^he inscription 
which these proud monuments every where bore was to the 
following effect :— 

** fiesostris, King of KhigSi and Lord of Lords, subdued tUs conntiy 

by bis anna.*' 

Another circumstance corroborative of the general accu* 
racy of the 'old annalists has been already mentioned, — ^tha 
establishment of an Egyptian colony in the province of Col- 
chis. The descendants of this nulitaiy association, pr&> 
■anting the dark complexion and woolly hair of Africa, wera 
long distinguishable from the natives of the district among 
whom they dwelt. Nay, it is possible, we believe, at the 
present day, to find among the Uu^^siB^^ certain families 
whose blood might be traced to the soldiers of Sesostris, and 
whose features still verify the traditional affinity which con« 
necttf them with the ancient inhabitants of the Nile. 

It is usual, in all countries, that the fame of a populajr 
monarch shall be increased by having ascribed to bun, not 
only all the heroic deeds wluch have been transmitted by 
the chroniclers of the olden time, but that he shall be r&* 
garded by the multitude as the founder of all the magnificent 
palaces and gorgeous temples of which the remains still 
continue to test% that their nation was once wealthy and 
poweriul. On this account it is not improbable that Sesostris^ 
under the several names or titles of Osymandias, Ramesses, 
Sethosis, and Setbon, has had attributed to him the merit 
of erecting several splendid edifices which are due to sove- 
reigns of a less imposing celebrity. At all events, it is not 
doubted by any one that both Memphis and Thebes owed 
some of their finest structures to the conqueror of Asia; 
and it is even recorded by his panegyrists, that the riches 
and the inunense number of prisoners which crowned his 
successes in the East enabled him to decorate all the towns 
of Egypt without exacting firom his native, subjects any 
portion of their labour or revenue. Memphis, the new 
coital, was enlarged and ornamented with the most profuse 
expenditnre. The statues, the temples, and the obelisks 
whidi adocned it are described b^ hutorians in their most 
pompous language ; but the infelicity of its sitoatioiiy wbicli 

P 
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exposed it to the intindationi of the Nile, has so completeljr 
obliterated all traces of its existence as to have created a 
question among antiquaries as to the precise spot on -which 
it stood. Thebes, on the contrary, which enjoyed a mora 
secure position, and was perhaps bmlt of more lasting mate- 
rials, displays at the present day the magnificence of hex 
princes, combined with the learning and taste wMch distin- 
guished her inhabitants. 

The Palace, or Sepulchral Temple (for the ruin^ of the 
two have been confounded), appears to have been an edifice of 
exquisite workmanship as well as of vast extent. In front 
there was a court of immense size ; adjoining which there 
arose a portico four hundred feet long, the roof of which was 
supported by figures fifteen cubits in height. This pcitico 
led mto another court similar to the first, but more superb, 
and adorned with statues of great magnitude, which are said 
to have represented the king and certain members of his 
family. Amid a numerous succession of halls and galleries 
the diisel had sculptured with wonderful art the triumphs 
of the sovereign, the sacrifices which he had offered, the 
administration of justice in his courts of law, and such 
other functions as were appropriated to the head of a great 
nation. But the tomb, properly so called, is especially 
remarkable for the astronomical emblems wbich it exhibits. 
It is encompassed with a golden circle three hundred and 
sixty-five cubits in circumference, to represent the number 
of days comprehended in the year. The rising and setting 
of the stars are likewise depicted with considerable accu* 
racy, and show that great attention was already paid to the 
motions and periods of the heavenly bodies. Thus it ia 
rendered manifest, that whatever doubt may exist as to the 
identity of Sesostris and Osymandias, or in regard to the 
period at which one or other ascended the throne, the light 
of civilization and the improvement of the arts had made 
great progress in Upper Egypt more than thirteen centuries 
befbre the Christian era. The statue of the monarch him- 
self represented in a sitting posture, was considered by the 
ancients as the largest in the country. The foot alone was 
seven cubits in length ; and the following epitaph appro- 
priated this gijg;antic work of art to the renowned commandei 
whose name it was meant to perpetuate :-— 
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*I im Onpnandias, King of Eingt ; if any on« dMire lo know what a 
pnnee I am, and where I lie, let him excel my exploita." 

, The Buccesflon of this great prince, for several genera^ 
tions, did not perform any remarkable actiop, nor allow their 
ambitious yiews to extend beyond the limits of their native 
kingdom. Perhapji it might be said that the power of 
£gypt was not more than sufficient to defend her own bor- 
ders against the erratic hordes who constantly threatened 
her on the east, and jthe more regular armaments of Abys- 
einia, which occasionally made an inroad firom the south. 
About 770 B. 0. Sabaco the Ethiopian descended the Nile, 
and drove Anysis from the throne. Sixty years later, Sen- 
nacherib, King of Assyria, meditated the conquest of the 
same country, and had actually entered its territories, when 
his immense host was destroyed by a Divine visitation. 

Disgusted with the weakness or misfortune of their 
sovereigns, the Egyptians made the experiment of an 
oligarchy of twelve governors, who directed the administra- 
tion about fifteen years. But, in 619 B. C, Pharaoh Necho 
was elevated to an undivided throne. His reign is remark- 
able for the success he obtained against Jerusalem, which 
he took, and against the good prince Josiah, whom he slew. 
He made several attempts to connect, for ihe purposes of 
commerce, the Nile with the Red Sea ; and anerward ao- 
complibhed what must have been then esteemed the still 
more arduous enterprise of circumnavigating Africa, from 
the Strait of Babehnandeb to the Mediterranean. 

About this period the Assyrian monarchy, which had 
acquired an ascendant over all the neighbouring nations 
irom the Euphrates to the shores of the Ureat Sea, became 
formidable also to Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar on more than 
one occasion made the weight of his power to be felt on the 
banks of the Nile ; but the conquest of the whole of that 
country was reserved for the great Cyrus, who marshalled 
under his standard nearly all the states of Western Asia. 
It appears, however, that the liberal policy of this famed 
warrior restored to the Egyptians, as well as to the Jews, 
a certain degree of national independence, — a boon which 
the former wess thought to have abused so much that one 
of the first measures adopted by his successor had lor Ha 
ilgect their entire and peimanent subjugation* 
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The effects produced upon Egypt by the Tictories of 
Cambyses are too important to be passed orer with so slight 
ft notice as that now given. It sbotdd seem that the way 
was paved for him by the treachery of two ereat officers^ 
who sought revenge for a personal insult by throwing open 
the kin^om to a foreign enemy. When, however, the 
Persian monarch appeared before Pelusium, he found that 
preparations had been made for a vigorous resistance ; but, 
availing himself of the miserable supeistition of the garrison, 
he placed their sacred animals in front of his army, and 
advanced to the attack. ' The city surrendered without 
opposition. A general engagement, which ensued imme- 
diately afterward, tenninated in the total discomfiture of 
Psammenitus and the reduction of Memphis. The con- 
queror disgraced his triumph by the most wanton cruelties, 
and particularly by putting to death the son of the kinjr, 
together with two thousand individuals of high rank. He 
also gave vent to his race against the priests and religion 
of the countiy, on suspicion that they were employed to 
undermine his authority. Regardless of public opinion, 
he gave orders to slay the bull Ajhs, the object of so much 
veneration among all classes ; and, because the magistrates 
and guardians of the temple interposed to prevent this hor- 
rible sacrilege, he slew the one and scourged the other. 
A similar feeling dictated the mad attempt to seize the 
consecrated fane of Jupiter Ammon, situated in the Greater 
Oasis. The loss of half his army, the disaffection of the 
lemflinder, and the universal hatred of his new subjects, 
oompell^ him to return to Persia, where he soon afterward 
became the victim of accident or of conspiracy. 

The government of Persia, interrupted only by a series 
of unsuccessful revolts, was maintained during more than 
two hundred years ; at the end of which Alexander the 
Great, who soon afterward wrested from the hands of 
Darius the sceptre of the empire itself^ took possession of 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs, now one of its most remote 
provinces. 

Before we proceed to the history of the Grecian ruleri, 
we shall present a tabular view of the sever^ dynasties frooi 
the death of Mobiis to the aocefoon of the mt Ptdeni]^ 
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riTTB DTRASTT, 84S TBARS. 

L BeUUM, Sowstrlt. or OiymandiM SS— 1906 

%, Bampaes or Pbemi < 61— lf79 

3. CetM, PkoCoos, or ffimftHM SO— ltl4 

4. Amenophis IV. 40-]tM 

6. RampeTnitea 43-1194 

6. CheopaorChemiAia...' • 50—1069 

7« Cephrenea, Gephrea, or Saaali 56—1069 

8 Myoerlnaa or Cheriniia i •• 10—976 

BDa death S43- 066 

UXTR DTVASTT, 298 TBABS. 

Achaam • ^!~!?! 

1. Bocohoria or AayoUa .", 44—815 

9. Anyala Jf-TH 

aiSabaoonorao) •!"!?! 

Anyaiaagaiu J .{~Z!J 

4. Sabeoon or Sethoa 40—719 

BaluiaelieiiblnTadaa Egypt 711 

End of tbe period 998— 671 

8ITBNTH DTNASTT, 148 TXAB8. 

1. Twelve contemporaiy kinga .^ ••••• 16—673 

9. Paammeticual... 90—658 

3. NekuB or Pharaoh Necho 16—610 

4. PMunmia 6—603 

5. Apriea or Pharaoh Hophra *"^ 

6. Amaaia 44—560 

Gyraa conqoen Egypt ,535 

7. PaammenUiia. Flrat rerolt of Egypt, (6 ma.) 595 

148 
EXGBTB DTIfASTT, PUSUX XIN08, 112 TBAftf* 

1. CaflAbyaea radneea Egypt ) m—^m 

Pint Persian Adminiatration ( •«-"i«*p 

t. Dariaa Hyataapea. Second rerolt oT Egypt 3— 487 

3. Xerzea reduoea Egypt i 94-484 

Seeood Pcralan AdmiiilatratUm J " ~" 

4. Anaxerxea Longimanoa. Third rarolt 4—460 

BedaeeaEgypt l 43—416 

ThirdPeraianAdinliilatratioaS ": 

BarodotvaTiaita Egypt tw 

IL DvtmNMhw. FoorthrfTolt ...IIS-III 

F2 
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NINTH DTNAST7, SOTPTXAN KINCB, 81 riAES. 

T. B. 6. 

L AmyTt»ii8 •-- 413 

a. Fauairis fl— iW 

a PsammeticttslI ., ©—401 

4. Nephcreus • 0—3981 

& Acoris 14-^SM 

0. Nectanebos 19—375 

7. Tachus or Tacos 9— 36S 

& Neetanebua 11^361 

Qchua reduces ^ypt ) 1A~SS0 

Foortb Persian Administralioii( *<y— «w 

Alexander conqudn Egypt ^ . » 81—389 

Upon the division of the Peisiaii empire, Egypt fell to 
Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander's generals, who, when 
he ascended the throne, assumed the cognomen of Soter. 
Our limits will not permit us to describe at length the 
character of this prince, nor to set forth the numerous 
d^ligations which literature and philosophy continue to bear 
to his memory. His establishment of the celebrated Alex- 
andrian Library, and his marked encouragement of men of 
letters, are too well known to require illustration ; and per- 
haps the royal munificence which he displayed in providing 
so splendid an asylum for learning was more than equalled 
by the discrimination which he manifested in the choice of 
individuals to preside over its interests and to promote its 
progress. While inviting to his court and placing in his 
schools those characters who were the most distinguished 
of the age for their scientific acquirements, Ptolemy never- 
theless showed himself the greatest philosopher that adorned 
Alexandria. To the knowledge of books he joined the 
more valuable knowledge of men and of business ; and was 
thereby qualified tt direct the pursuits of science to prac- 
ticable objects, as well as to withdraw the speculations of 
the learned from the insane metaphysics m which they 
were wont to indulge, in order to engage them in the more 
profitabTe Studies of criticism, history, geometry, and medK 
cine. The countenance shown to Demetrius Phalerius, and 
^e employment to which he turned his accomplished mind, 
reflect greater honour upon the memoiy of Soter than all 
the magnificence of the Serapeion, or even the patxiotie 
object contemplated in the structure of the Pharos. 

jffis son PhUadelphtts succeeded to an inheritance of giMl 
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t(motir, bat of much anxiety ; for, beinff raised to the throne 
I place of his eldest broths Ceraunus, ne was long exposed 
to the fear of domestic treason and of foreign war. Dut a 
ifeign of thirty-eight years enabled him to consolidate his 
power, and eyen to purchase the gratitude of his subjects, 
by executing many public works of great utility. He con* 
▼eyed the waters of the Nile into the deserts of Libya, 
completed the lighthouse at the harbour of Alexandria, 
and laboured to improve the navigable canals which con- 
nected his capital with the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
The only stain upon his administration arose from the 
pitiful revenge inflicted on the librarian Demetrius, for 
having advis^ the former king to allow the succession to 
proceed in the natural course, and to settle the crown on 
his first-bom son. 

The third Ptolemy found it necessary to begin his reign 
with a Syrian war, which, in his own time, produced no 
memorable results, though, it would appear, it opened up to 
his successor a path to renown as a conqueror m the East. 
The latter is said not only to have chastised the insolence 
of Soleucus, and extended his conquests beyond the Eu- 
phrates, but even to have carried his arms to the confines of 
bactria. Amon^ the spoils which Euergetes — the title 
bestowed upon him by his people — acquired in the course 
of his victories, was a prodigious number of statues, imaffes 
of gold and silver, and other instruments of worship, which 
Cambyses had carried away firom the palaces and temples 
of Egypt. 

It was in the year 221 before our era that Ptolemy Philo- 
pater mounted the throne of his father in the due course 
of succession. In his reign the Syrians recovered the prov- 
inces which the more fortunate arms of his predecessor 
had added to the Egyptian territory ; the Jews were inhu- 
manly persecuted ; and the general affairs of the kingdom 
fell into confusion and diM>3er. A slave to his passions, 
and addicted to cruelty, he sunk undeir & ruined constitution 
at the early age of tldrty-seven. 

The minonty which followed was of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as it proved the occasion of introducing 
Ibrmally into Egypt the powerful influence of the Roman 
government. As Ptolemy Epiphanes was only five yeara 
fid at the death of hii fi^, the kings of Syxia. and Mace* 
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don detennined to difRneoiber and divide his dominions ; oik 
which account the guardians of the prince applied to the 
Western Republic to interpose her authority in the causa 
of justice, and to prevent the undue aggrandizement of two 
ambitious monarchs. 

This request was readily granted ; and, that the interests 
of the £jnrptian court might not suffer from delay, Marcus 
.^milius Lepidus set sail for Alexandria to assume the di- 
rection of affairs. Meanwhile ambassadors were despatched 
to Antiochus and Philip, charged with the determination of 
the senate, and instructed to make known the line of policy 
which the Roman government had resolved to pursue. But 
the peace and happiness which were thus secured to the 
people ceased almost as soon as this feeble ruler took the 
sceptre into his own hand. He became corrupt, and they 
became disaffected. Yarious conspiracies were formed and 
defeated ; but at length the attempt of an assassin succeeded, 
and Epiphanes was cut off in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age. 

The government was seized by the queen, a Syrian prin- 
cess, named Cleopatra, in behalf of her son, who was only 
six years old. Her partiality for her native court, and the 
influence of her brother Antiochus, threatened the peace of 
Egypt and even its independence, when the Romans again 
interposed to defeat the ambitious schemes of Syria. But 
the young Ptolemy, distinguished by the title of Philometer, 
was so completely in the power of his uncle that the inhab- 
itants of Alexanihria raised to the throne a younger prince, 
upon whom they conferred the surname of Euergetes, 
thoudb, at a later period, he was better known by the epi- 
thet Physcon, a term expressive of unwieldy corpulence* 
The brothers at length divided the kingdom, and exercised 
a separate and independent sovereignty ; Cyrene and Libya 
being ceded to the younger, while the other retained that 
original portion of Egypt which was considered as more 
•tmtly hereditary. 

Fhilometer, at his death, left an in&nt son, who has been 
denominated Ptolemy the Seventh, but who never attained 
to the possession of power. To secure the tranqaillity of 
the nation, a union between the vridow of the late king and, 
Euergetes the Second was recommended by the Romans, 
mod immediately adopted ; the zight of suocesaion, on the 
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itetnise of bis nncle, being reserved to the yonng prince. 
But the jealousy of the cruel monarch soon put an end to 
his life, with the view, it might be presumed, of clearing 
the way for the accession of one of his own sons. He next 
repudiated his queen, whom he subsequently drove into 
Syria, and thereby involved his country in the hazard of a 
war with Demetrius, the rival and enemy of Egypt. Science 
ahd learning, intimidated by the horrors which oppressed 
the kingdom, were observed to take flight from their ancient 
seat, and to 4icek an asylum in other lands. The semina- 
ries of Alexandria were deserted by the most distinguished 
professors, who, together with the principal inhabitants of 
the maritime district, found themselves menaced with im- 
prisonment or death. Nor was it until after the lapse of 
twenty-nine years that Physcon, detested for his crimes 
and feared for his sanguinary disposition, finished his earthly 
career, leaving his crown to be disputed by three sons, Ap- 
pion, Lathyrus, and Alexander. This rei^ will appear 
interesting in the eye of the philosophical historian, from 
the fact, which the Egyptians could no longer conceal from 
themselves, that the influence of Rome was daily gaining 
ground ii^ their councils, and already securing the foun- 
dations of that dominion which she afterward formally 
usurped. 

Through the influence of Cleopatra, who had returned 
from her Syrian exile, Alexander was preferred to the 
throne. But as the claims of Lathyrus were acknowledged 
by a majority of the people, he was encouraged to assert 
lus right by force of arms ; and having succeeded in driving 
bis younger brother into a foreign country, he inflicted a 
severe punishment upon the insurgents of Upper Egypt, 
who had, during the political dissensions of the new capital, 
endeavoured to establish their independence. The inhabit- 
sQts of the Thebaid had long felt themselves overlooked. 
Tlie rising glory of Memphis had first obscured the splen- 
dour of the ancient metropolis ; while, more recently, the 
importance of Alexandria, both as a place of learning and 
of commerce, had attracted to a still greater extent the wealth 
and population of the kingdom. It is not surprising, there- 
hn^ that the citizdns of Thebes should have entertainad 
Ihe desire of recovering some share cf the distinction of 
Whfcch ^ey had been gradoaily deprived, aod, at the famt 
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time, of securing to the Eeyptians a seat of gonrcmment 
at a greater distance from the arms and intrigues of their 
warlike neighbours. In suppressing this spirit of disaffec- 
tion, Lathyrus is accused of an excessive severity, in which 
he emulated the destructive policy of Cambyses, and re- 
duced the remains of the venerable city to a heap of ruins. 

His death, in the year eighty-one before Christ, relieved 
the apprehensions of the people, and opened a path for tho 
accession of Cleopatra, his only child. Whose gentle sex and 
manners gave the promise of a happy reign. This cheering 
antic^ation might have been reahzed, h^ there not existed 
another claimant for the same honour in the person of 
Alexander, the son of her father's brother. Cleopatra was, 
without doubt, the legitimate sovereign, and was acknow- 
ledged as such by nearly all her subjects ; but the councils 
which now directed the affairs of Egypt emanated from the 
shores of the Tiber. The Romans, who at first acted only 
as umpires, had already begun to enlarge their views, and 
to claim a right to interpose with their advice, and even 
with their arms. Sylla at this period discharged the office 
of dictator, and, in virtue of his high prerogative as master 
of the commonwealth, prescribed an ar^rangement to the 
competitors for the E^rptian crown. Cleopatra became 
the wife of her cousin Ptolemy, Alexander the Second, and 
thereby, it was hoped, had finaUy united the rival interests 
of the two branches of the royal family. But this measure 
produced not the auspicious results which were expected 
to arise from it. The ambitious youth, impatient of an 
equal, murdered his young wife, and seized the undivided 
sovereignty, which he appears to have occupied several 
years. At length he was compelled to flee from the indig- 
nation of his subjects to the coast of Tyre ; where, just be- 
fore his death, he made a will, by which he bequeathed 
' Egypt to the Roman senate and people. 

The next who assumed and disgraced the title of Ptol- 
emy, was a son of Latbyrus, who, from the excellence of 
his performances on the flute, was sumamed Auletes. 
This weak prince proved a tool in the hands of the Romans, 
and evidently lent himself to accomplish their favourite 
design of reducing Effypt to the condition of a province 
depoident on the republic. The leading men at court, who 
hiMl Qo difficulty in peAetratipg his intentions, expelled him 
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from the throne, and placed the iceptre in the hand of hia 
daughter Berenice. To defend themselves still furthef 
against the intrigues of Rome, they proposed to many their 
youn? sovereign to the King of Syria, — ^hoping that the 
combmed forces of the two kingdoms would prove more 
than a matcn for the legions usu Ay stationed beyond the 
Hellespont. But the premature death of Antiochus de- 
feated this wise project. Auletes was restored tiuough the 
interest of the celebrated Pompey, and conducted into hi< 
capital by Mark Antony, a commander hardly less renowned. 
After a series of oppressions and cruelties, among which 
may be mentioned the murder of Berenice, he terminate 
a shameful reign by an early death,^intrusting his sur« 
viving children to the care and tuition of the Roman 
government. 

Among the infants thus left to the protection of the 
senate, were the famous Cleopatra and her brother Ptolemy 
Dionysius. As soon as these princes came of age, they 
were raised to the throne, and associated in the government* 
But their friendship and union were of short continuance ; 
and each having the support of a numerous party, their 
dissensions almost necessarily terminated in a civil war* 
Cleopatra was compelled to seek refuge in Syria; soon 
after which event, Julius Cesar, who by his victory at 
Pharsalia had abready made himself master of the com- 
monwealth, appeared in Egypt to complete Ins conquest, 
and to quell the intestine commotions by which the whole 
of that kingdom was distracted. She lost no time in re- 
pairing to Alexandria, where she was secretly introduced 
into the presence of the Roman general. This able soldier 
and politician immediately restored to her the share of 
power which she had formerly possessed, — issuing a decree, 
in the name of the senate, thai Ptolemy Dionysius and his 
sister Cleopatra should be acknowledged as joint sovereigns 
of Egypt. The partisans of the young king, being dii- 
satisnea with this arrangement, had recourse to a militaiy 
stratagem, by which Casar and his attendants were nearly 
destroyed. A war ensu^ soon afterward, which ended in 
the death of Ptolemy and the complete establishment of 
the Romans, not less as conquerors than as guardians of the 
children of Auletes. 

But it was not consistent with Egyptiui deoonun thil 
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daopatra Blunild reigfn without a colleaifae j and, t]ie»fiira» 
to tatiafy the prejudices of the people, her youngest 
brother, not more than eleven years of age, was placed 
beside her on the throne. Such a nomination could not ho 
regarded in any other light than as a show of limiting the 
power of the queen ; and even this apparent check on hef 
authority was soon removed by the murder o( the childy 
who fell a victim to the furious passions which at that period 
dishonoured the descendants of the great Ptolemy. 

But the term of their dynasty was now fast approaching. 
The assassination of the conqueror of Pharsalia, and the 
subsequent defeat of Mark Antony, raised the fortunes of 
Octavianus above the reach of the most powerful of his 
rivals, and at length invested him with the imperial purple, 
as the acknowledged head of the Roman world. Cleopatra 
made her eseape n*om his revenge in a voluntary death ; for 
suspecting that he intended to Wound her feelings, by 
assigning to her a place in the train of captives v^ho were 
to aaom his triumph at Rome, she found means to put ait 
end to her life by the bite of a poisonous reptile. With her 
ended the line of Grecian sovereigns, which had continued 
two hundred and nin«i|y-six years. 

As a province of the Roman empire, the histoxy of Egypt 
can haraly be separated from that of the mighty people by 
whose deputies it was now to be govemedrit was, indeed 
occasionally disturbed by insurrections, and sometimes even 
1^ foreign war ; but it was, notwithstanding, retained with 
a firm grasp both against domestic and external foes, until 
the decline of power compelled the successors of Augustue 
to withdraw their legions fiom the extremities of the em« 
pirev to defend the provinces on the Tiber and the Danube. 
Adrian, in the beginning of the second century^ spent twor 
years in Egypt, during which he laboured to revive among 
the natives the love of letters and the beauties of archi 
tecture. Severus, too^ at a Komewhat later period, made r 
similar visit, when, like his predecessor, he exerted himself 
to relieve the burdens and improve the condition of the great 
body of the people. In particular, he countenanced every 
attempt that was made to repair the ancient monuments, aa 
also to replenish the museums and libraries at Alexandria 
with books, instruments, and woAs of art ; and, above all, 
t» withdraw the minds of the mosp cowtempUtive iron the 
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fcn g ero u g ptmnito of magie and th« eonionpHble dbeq>* 
ttouB of astrology. The reigns of Glandias and of Aure> 
lian were slightly agitat^id hj tiie pretensions of Zenobui 
Qaeen of Palmyra, who, as a descendant of the Ptolemies, 
announced henelf the sovereign of Egypt. Her army ad- 
▼anced to the ffontiers, and even gained tome advantages 
over the Romans ; but her troops l^ing at length steadily 
opposed by the legions of Syria, ^e sustained a total At&aXf 
and was carried captive to Rome. 

When, at a later period, the emperor Probus visited 
Egypt, he executed many considerable works for the splen* 
dour and benefit^ of the country. The navigation of the 
Nile, so important to Rome itself, was improvM ; and tem- 
ples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces were constructed by 
the hands of his soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, 
as engineers, and as huitmndmen. On the divisiov of the 
empire by Diocletian, Egypt was reduced to a very distracted 
state. Achilleus at Alexandria, and the Blemmyes, a 
savage race of Ethiopians, defied the Roman arms. The 
emperor, resolved to punish the insurgents, opened the caa»> 
paign with the siege of Alexandria. He cut off the aque- 
ducts which supplied every quarter of that immense city with 
vtater, and pushed his attacks with so much caution and 
vigour, that at the end of eight months the besieged sub- 
mitted to the clemency of tlw conqueror. The fiite of Ba- 
siris and Coptos was even more melancholy than that of 
Alexandria. Those proud cities, — the former distinguished 
by its antiquity, the latter enriched by the passage of the 
Indian trade, — ^were utterly destroyed by the aims of the 
enraged Diocletian.* 

The introduction of Christianity vras marked by repeated 
eiotrages among the people, and even by such commotions 
as threatened to shake the stability of the government. 
The adherents of the old superstition resistM, on some 
occasions, the destruction of their temples and the con- 
temptuous exposilre of their idols; winle, in more than 
one instance, me Christian ministers, with a larger share 
of z^ than of discretion, insulted their opinions, and even 
set at defiance die authority of the civil magistrate when 
iateiposed to preserve the' puMie peace. But, after tfa« 

* CUtlbOD,viil. i ehqp. 8. 
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ompjnon pt CoDstantine, the power pf tbe chuxeh 
ef^naily exerted to co-operate with the proYinciftl ralen 
in f appocting the rights of ib» empire, .and in xqpellingtha 
inroads.of. the barbarians from the east and south.^ i^for 
was it till a new veligion arose in Arabia, and gave buth to 
» dynast; .of warlike sovereigns, that Egjrpt, wrested from 
its European conquerors, was forced to receive nwre arbi- 
trajtj. masters, and submit to a severer yoke. This era» 
however, constitutes the point in our historical retrospect 
at which we announced our intention to interrupt the nar- 
rative, until we shall have laid before the reader an account 
oj'Jhe arts, the literature, and commerce of the ancient 
Eicyptians. 



CHAPTER IV. 

. ..... . 

Mechanical Labours of the Ancient Egyptians, 

C • • • • t 

Hm Mssnitnde of Egyptton Edifices— TMr siroposed Object csnneelsA 
.witb the Doctrine pf the Metempaychosis—PropQe^ made to Alei- 
ander the Great— Lake Mceiis ; its Extent— The Narrative of Herodo- 
tus; sapported bv Diodonis and Pdmponfqs Mela— Opinion that th« 
Nile origrinally flowed tbrough tbe Valley of the Dry Rivei^-*FBete 
stated by Deoon ; «nd by Belzoni— Lake MoBris not a Work of Art^ 
The River of Joseph, and Canals connecting it with the Nile— Pyra- 
mids ; Account by Herodotus ;, Reaearohes of Davison ; of Csviglia ; 
•f.BelEoni; Dimensloosof . Pyramids— SpUnx; EtettloiiBOfCsvlgUa 
— MoDolithio Temple— Tombs— Beflections. 

Thv history of Egypt presents nothing more wbnderfuL 
than the piagnitude and durability of ue public works 
winch were accomplished by her ancient inhabitants. Prodi- 
gal of labour and expense, hei^ architects appear to have 
planned their structures for the admiration of (he most 
distant pos^rity, and with the view of ren^srin^ the fame 
of tJbejjT mechanical powers coeval with the existence of 
the ^lo^. itself. It has been suspected, indeed, that the 

r 'potent spirit of religion mingled with the aspirations 
more earthly ambition in suggesting the ihtricaciei of ' 
the Labyrinth, and k realizing ue vast conoeption of the 
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WfWBuh. The pvewnratkm of ttai body iii an eiiitii« *4Yid 
ttnisomipted state during three thousand ye^ntSj is undjtfr^; 
stood to hsTO been connected wi^h the mytboloi^cal tenet 
tiiat the spirit by which it was originally occupied woti!d 
letqm to aniaate its members, and to render them bnds 
BMre the instruments of a moral probation amid the otdi- 
nary pursuits of the human race. The mortal remsdiMf 
•▼en of the greatest prince could hardly have been regarded 
as deserving of the minute <;are and the sumptuous appa- 
latus which were employed to save them from dissolutton, 
had not the national £uth pointed to a renewal of existence 
in the liqpse of ages, when the bodily organs would agaSn 
beeome necessary to the exercise of those fiiculties m>tn 
which the dignity and ' enjoyment of man are derived. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that Sgypt waa indebted 
to the religious speculations 4>f her ancient sages for those 
■ttbiime works of architecture which still distinguish her 
above all the other nations of the primitive world. 

It most at the same time be aduiowled^ed that, in all 
countries comparatively rude, vastness of size takes preotf- 
dence of all other qualities in architectural arrangement. 
As a proof of this, it will not be denied that even the Pynu 
Buds sink into insigniiicanjce when compared with an un- 
dertaking proposed by Stesicrates to Alexander the Great. 
Plutarch relates that this projector offered to convert Mount 
Athos into a statue of the victorious monarch. The left 
arm was to be the base of a city contaihing ten thousand 
inhabitants ; while iht right was to hold an urn, from which 
a river waa to empty itsislf into the sea. But our objsct'in 
this chapter is not to describe the fanoifril dreams of a pane- 
gyrist, but to give an account of works which were actually 
effeotedy and of which the remains continue at the jneseiit 
day to verify at once the existence and the grandeur. 

We shall begin with Lake Moeris, which, although, npen 
the whole, it owes more -to nature than to art, is nevertiw- 
less well worthy of notice, both for its gr^at extenttand -for 
its patriotic object. Herodotus, our best authority for its 
original appearance, uiforms us that the ctroumference of 
this vast sheet of water was three thousand six hundred 
•tadia» or four hundred and fift^ miles,— ^hat- it sMched 
6om north to sonthi and that its greatest depth was nbonl 
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Hme hnodrad ftet He addi that it wai entirely ihm^ pm^ 
duct of human indofltiy ; as aproof of which, he states that 
in its oentfe were seen two pyianuds, each of which was 
two hundred eubits above and as many beneath the water, 
and^ that upon the summit of both was a colossal statue, 
placed in a sitting attitude. The precise height of these 
p^rramids, he condudes, is theieibie four hundnd cubits, or 
SIX hundred Egyptian feet. 

The waters of the lake, h6 continues, are- not supplied 
by eprings : on the contrary, the ground which it occupies 
is of itself remarkably dry; but it communicates by an 
•artificial channel with the Nile, — ^receiving^ during six 
months the excess of the inundation, and durmg the other 
half of the year emptying itself back into the river. Every 
day during the latter ]penod the fishery yields to the royid 
treasury a talent of silver,— ^whereas, as soon as the ebb 
has ceased, the produce falls to amere trifle. ** The inhabit- 
ants afiirm of this lake, that it has a subterraneous passage 
westward into the Libyan Desert, in the line of the moun- 
tain which rises above Memphis. I was anxious to know 
what became of the earth which was duff out of the lake, 
and made inquiry at those who dwelt on its shores.'* The 
answer given to this veiy natural question seems to have 
imposed on the credulity of the historian. They assured 
him that the sml was carried to the river, and washed down 
by the current into the sea, — an explanation with which 'ha 
was perfectly satisfied. 

In reference to this narrative, which exhibits the usual 
eharaeteristics of truth and simplicity, we may remark that 
it is substantially confirmed by the statemeilts' of Dk^derue 
Siculus and of JPomponius Mda. According to the former 
of these writers, the circumference of the lake was exactly 
that which has been afaready quoted from the more ancient 
kistoriai) ; while the latter magnifies it to the extent of five 
hundred miles. They all agree in represehting that its 
object must have been to save the country Horn uie efi*ects 
of an excessive inundation, and at the same time to reserve 
a supply of nunsture for the arid lands in the vicinity, or for 
the wants of a diy season in the Delta. It may, however, 
be thought probable that ft was rather to prevent an eril 
iktm to secure a ben efec tion ; for we find that the watw 
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Hs not onlj ft din^reeable taste, but uf almost, aa aah* as 
the aea,— a quality wMeh it is supposed to (xmfract'from 
^e Ditre witk whieh the surrounduig land is eve^ Wliere 
impregnated. 

Last centuTy, according to Br. Pococke, liake Mcens was 
aboat fifty miles long and ten broad. The older French 
writers estimated its circumference at a hundred and fifty 
leagues,! — a result not materially differenjt from that of the 
£nglish trayeller. Mr. Browne, who was more lately in 
Xffypt, thought that the length did not exceed thirty or fqrty 
miles, ahd that the greatest breadth was not more than six. 
It Ib hence manifest that the limits of this mland sea have 
been much contracted ; and, moreover, that the process of 
diminution is still going on at a rate which is distinctly per 
ceptible. In ancient times, there can be no doubt, the water 
eoTered a large portion of the valley of Fayoum, and proba- 
bly, when the inundation exceeded certain limiis, found an 
outlet from the eastern extremity dong the valley of the 
Bahr-bela-Maieh. It is equally manifest that the level of 
the Nile itself must, in those days, have been higher than 
it is at present, and that the branch which is now called 
Joseph's River must have conveyed no small share of its 
flood along the foot' of the Libyan hills. At the remote 
epoch when the Delta was a bay of the Mediterranean, the 
main current of the descending flood would naturally seek 
an issue in the direction of those very hollows which con- 
tinne to display the most convincing evidence that they were 
lonff washed as the channel of a mighty stream. 

That the Nile originally flowed through the valley of the 
Dry River is admitt^ by the most intelligent among modem 
travellecs. M. Denon, for example, regards as proofs of this 
6ct the physical conformation of the adjoining country,— ^ 
the existence of the bed of a river extending to the sea, but 
BOW dry,— its depositions and incrustations, — ^the depth of 
tha lake, — ^its extent, — ^its bearing towards the north on a 
ehaan of hills which run east and west, and turn off towards 
the north-west, sloping down to follow ihe course of the 
valley of the dry channel, and likewise the Natron Lakes. 
And, more than all the other proofs, the form of the chain 
«f mountains at the north of the Pyramid which shuts the 
entrance of the valley, and appears to be cut perpendicu- 
lailTf like almost all ttie mountains at th« foot of which tho 
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cbiimel left diy, and its seTeial remains.* 

The opiiiioii that the river, of Eg^t penetrated into th9 
Libyan Desert, even to the westwara of Fayoum, is rendered 
' ji^pobable by some obeervations recorded in the second toI- 
inne of Belzoni's Researches. In his journey to the Oasis 
«f AmmoHi he reached one evening the Bahr-bela-Maieh* 
*^This place is singular and deserves the attention of the 
geographer) as it is a dry river^ and has all the appearance 
oi Wster having been in it,-4he bank and bottom being 
quite fiiU of stones and sand. There are several islands in 
tiie centre ; but the most r^arkable circumstance is, that, 
•t a certain height upon the bank, there is a mark evidently 
as if the vrater nad reached so high : the colour of the uoe* 
terials above that mark is also much lighter than those 
below. And what would almost determine that there has 
been water Uiere, is that the island has the sapie mark, and , 
on the same level with that on the banks of the said dry 
river. I am at a loss to conjecture how the course of this 
river is so little known, as I only found it marked near the 
Natron Lakes, taking a direction of north-west and south- 
east, which does not agree with its course here, which is 
£rom north to south as far as I could see from the summit 
of a high rock on the west side of it. The Arabs assured 
me that it ran a great way in both directions, and that it is 
the same which passes niear the Natron Lakes. If this be 
the case, it must pass right before the extremity of the Lake 
Mceris, at the distance of two .or three days* journey in .a 
western direction. This is the place where senreral petrified 
•tumps of trees are found, and many pebbles with moving 
or quick water inside." f 

In its present contracted dimensions, the Lake of Mceris 
is called by the Arabs the Birket-el-Karoun, and is recog- 
nised at once as a basin £;>rmed by nature, and not by art. 
The details collected by Herodotus, and the other writers ' 
af Greece and Rome, must thei;efore have applied to the 
woiks vefcich were necesifary not only to connect the Nile 
with the la)M» but also to regulate the ebb and flow of the 
inundation^ The canal, called Joseph's River, is about a 
hnnifaed and twenty miles in le^igth ; which, when it enters 

•])iiftoo,«il.lp.l«S. tBel»ni,voLlLp.l8S. 
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Ae imU^y tf f Fajrowa* is farther divided into a nanber of 
saboidinate brandief, mid iupplied with a variety of loo]u 
and damt . Theie were two other canals onnmiimaating 
between thB lake and the stream, with sluices at their 
mouUis, which were alternately shut ai^l opened as the Nile 
rose or felL These, we may presunM<, were the achieve* 
ments of Mceuris; which, when they are regarded as the 
work of an individual, having for their oliject the adyantaga 
and comfort of a numerous people, ma^ justly be esteemed 
a far more glorious undertaking than either the Pyramids at 
the Labyrinth. 

In no circumstance, indeed, do the arts and ctviliaatioii 
of ancient Egypt appear more manifest than in the cara 
which was ti^en to improve tiie productive qualities of the 
soil by means of irri^tion. A shght inimection of the phun 
of Fayoum, even in its present nefflected state, affords the 
most convincing evidence that, in the days of the Pharaohs, 
BO degree of Iwour was accounted too great, provided it 
could secure to the affriculturist a share in the blessing 
annually communicated by the Nile. 

Near Beni Souef^ in Middle Egypt, the river pi^ssee 
dose under the loot of the Arabian hills, and leavea 
on the westeni side a large extent of fertile land. At 
this place the excellence of the system followed by the 
ancients is most distinctly perceived. The soil deposited 
during the inundation, as we have elsewhere observed, 
accumulates fiistest near the river, and forms a ridge about 
a mile and a half broad, which is above the level of the 
water at all seasons. Between this elevation and the hills 
there is produced a similar rising of the surfooe ; so that 
from the Nile to the rocky barrier wlueh bounds the 
Libyan Desert, there are two ridges and two depressions. 
Hence two kinds of canals beeaioe requisite, — large ones in 
the bottom of these hollows, and a smaller dass branching 
off on either side, to water the intermediate grounds. To 
lender these last available, dikes of considerable magnitude 
were, at certain distances, constructed across the eurrent of 
the main canals, which served both as dams to retain the 
wat^ for a sufficient time, and as roads firom viHage to vil" 
lege. Between Siout and Fayoum, accordingly, where, the 
dtstaace from the Nile and the mountains is ttie greatest, 
Mvanl principal caiia]% pacaUel to the river, w«xe dug m 
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iQscient times ; among which, the most remailuible wer» 
the Bahr Yonsef, and another called theHatn, — the line of 
which last, however, cannot be so distinctly traced at the 
present day. In the same district there were deren large 
mounds or dikes, besides a considerable number of smaller 
nEe,-^alI provided with sluices to regulate the issue of 
water according to the state of the crops and the height of 
the inundation. 

This precaution, on some oecanons, must have been 
absolutely, necessary. Belzoni tells us that the year in 
which he visited Fayoum an extraordinary overflow of the 
Nile sent such a quantity of water into the Lake Mceris that 
it rose twelve feet higher than it had ever been known by 
the oldest fisherman on its banks. Denon, in like manner, 
remarks, that if it were not for the dikes which stop the 
inundation, the great swells would soon convert the whole 
province into an inland sea, — ^an event which had nearly 
taken place about forty years ago, during an unusually high 
flood, when the river rose over the banks x>{ Ilahen, vad 
created an apprehension that it would lay the plain imder 
water, or resume the channel which it had evidently occu- 
pied in remote ages. To remedy this inconvenience, a 
graduated mound has been raised near the village just 
named, where there is also a sluice erected, which, as soon 
as the inundation has got to the proper height to water the 
province without drowning it, divides the mass of fluid ; 
taking the quantity necessary for irrigation, and taming 
aside the remainder by forcing it back into the river through 
other canals of a deeper cut; directed to a lower section of 
the stream. 

We have already suggested that the great work of King 
Mceris is to be sought for not in the Utke wUch bears his 
name, but in the immense excavations which connected it 
with the Nile, and in the mounds, the dams, and the 
sluices which rendered it subservient to the important pur* 
poses, of irrigation. Enough still remains to enable the 
reader to form some judgment of the extent and magnifi- 
cence ' of the original undertaking. The French pimoso- 
vhers describe Fayoum, the^ ancient name of Arsmoe, as 
being of an oval fiffure, and foimiiff a low table-land, gradu* 
ally sloping towaids the north and the south* Along the 
pait of the ridge runa the Bahr Youpef as m ■» 
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Medinet-el-Fayoimi, the captal of the pny^nee, where it 
branches off into a great number of smaller streams. Its 
bed is here cut through the eolid roek» and shows that the 
Egyptians in old times were well acquainted with the prin^ 
eiples of levelling. About five miles within the valley there 
is a bridge of ten arches running parallel with Joseph^s 
River, which, serving as a dam when the inundation is low, 
lets the water pass when it is high, and. is probably the 
sluice mentionra by Strabo and other ancient authors. 

In a direction nearly due north from the bridge just de- 
scribed, there is a canal, now usually dty, but wMch, at the 
height of the flood, carries the water as far as the vtllaj^ 
of Tamieh, situated on the ei^ side of the lake, — a du- 
tance of about twenty-two miles. This cut must have been 
formed through a bed of continuous rock, as appeared on 
sinking a shsit into the mud, which in some places was 
found twenty-three feet deep. Tamieh, which formerly 
stood on the edge of M(Bris,'}s now six miles from it, — an 
additional proof that the extent of the lake is very mudi 
contracted. In fact„ so much neglected are the various 
channels which, after disburdening the Nile of its super- 
fluous watws, used to carry them mto this western vaUeyi 
that the limits of the cultivable land are becoming every 
year more narrow ; the Birket-el-Karoun is gradually re* 
tiring from its shores ; and the approach of the deseit 
towards the river is more and more facilitated. 

The observations of Belzoni during his , joumev to the 
Oasb give much probability to the opinion that the reign 
of civifixation hao, at an early age, extended far into the 
libyan waste. Ruins > of towns, and other tokena of an 
improved population, meet the eye from time to time; 
masses oi sand cover the monuments of an age compara- 
tively enlightened, and deform plains which, there is every 
leasoa to believe,, were at one time the scene of agricultural 
industry, of the arts, and of law. A similar inference 
Bi^ht be drawn from an examination of the countiy which 
stretches to the southward of Tripoli ; where are still to be 
Ibund the relics of mi^^nificent buil^gs, mixed with the 
■liuigle of the desert, and afibrding to the barbarians wiio now 
traverse that vdldemess a constant triumph over the achieve- 
ments of polished life. We ought not, therefore, to ^v« 
way to an undue haate in conciiuUiig that tha deieriptioni 
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of Lake Mceris left to us by the ancient authdrs are mncR 
exag^rated. The pyramids mentioned by Herodotus, if 
•we may form a judgment from the remains of those which 
still stand at the entrance of the valley, were built of brick, 
and may therefore long ago have yielded to the solvent 
power of the atmosphere, supplying perhaps part of those 
ruins which are at present found scattered along the Itcach. 
It is not to be imagined that they were placed in the deep 
basin formed by nature, and which is still occupied by the 
Birket-el-Karoun, but rather in that division of the lake 
Which was prepared by art for the Teception of the animal 
flood, at the period when Mceris changed the course of the 
Nile from its more ancient channel.* 

The Labyrinth is also mentioned by Herodotus as one 
of the greatest wonders of Egypt, and the most surprising 
effort of human ingenuity and perseverance. " It exceeds, 
I can truly assert, all that has been said of it ; and who* 
ever takes the trouble to examine them will find all the 
works of Greece much inferior to this, both in regard to 
workmanship and expense. The temples of Ephesus and 
SamoB may justly claim admiration, and the Pyramids may 
individually be compared to many of the magnificent struc* 
tures erected by the Greeks ; but even these are inferior to 
the Labyrinth. It is composed of twelve courts, all of 
which are covered; their entrances are opposite to each 
other, six to the north and six to the south ; one wall en- 
closes the whole. The apartments are of two kinds ; there 
are fifteen hundred ibove the surface of the ground, and tm 
many beneath, — ^in all three thousand. Of the former, I 
can speak from my own knowledge and observa;^on ; of the 
latter, only from the information which I received. The 
persons who had the charge of the subterraneous apart* 
pients would not suffer me to see them, alleginff that in 
these were preserved the sacred crocodiles, and the bodies 

I 

« Belnrni, vol. ii. p. lflO~lS8; Jomard JUmstin. de ragypte, vol. tt. p. 
8-43 ; Strabo, xvi. c. 1 ; Nonyeltea Annales^ oes Voyagos, ^. p. 133 ; 
Pococke's Travels in the East; Wilford in Aaiatto Researcbes, vol. til. 
p. 945. 

The worda of Pliny are remarkable in regard to the extent of Lake 
MoDria, aa compared with its limits in hia own day :— -*' Inter Arainoitefli 
autem ef Memphetera lac%ufuU, oireoita ocL M.p., ant, at Matianne 
tradit ceacl. M.p. et altitadinui L. pass., nunni Ihctos a rage qui fboam^ 
KcMridisappeUatas." P.e9, . 
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of^the Mam who constructed the Lahyrmth. Of theie, 
therefore, I presume not to speak ; but the upper apart* 
ments I myself examhied, and^ I pronounce them to be 
among the greatest triumphs of human industry and art. 
The idmost infinite number of winding passages through 
the different courts excite my warmest admiration. From 
spacious halls I passed through sm^ler chambers, and from 
them affain to large magnificent courts almost without end. 
The ceilings and walls are all of marble, the latter richly 
adorned with the finest sculpture ; and around each court 
are pillars of the same material, the whitest and most pol- 
ished that I ever saw. At the point where the Labynnth 
terminates stands a p3rramid one hundred and sixty cubits 
high, having large figures of animals engraved on the out* 
ride, and an entrance to the interior by a subterraneous 
path."* 

The same historian relates that this stupendous edifice 
was constructed beyond the Lake Mceris, near the City of 
Gxocodiles, now better known as Arsinoe, or the Medinet* 
el-Fayoum. He ascribes the design of the building to a 
determination of the twelve kings, who at that period gov- 
erned Egypt, to leave behuid them a monument worthy of 
their fame ; and hence, perhaps, the number of the c&urts 
and |[ates by which the Labyrinth was distinguished. 

Diedorus says that it was built as a sepulchre for Mendes, 
while Strabo intimates that it only stood near the tomb of 
the monarch who erected it. Pomponius Mela, again, 
speaks of it as having l^een constructed by Psammeticus ; 
but as Mendes or Imandes is mentioned by several writers, 
it is probable that he was the king of the particular province 
in which the Labyrinth was placed, and who, as possessing 
the greatest influence and authority, might have his fimeru 
monument set apart from the rest. It is, however, more 
worthy of notice that, although no other traveller gives so 
minute an account as has been siipplied by Herodotus, the 
testimony of ancient times tends decidedly to support the 
miin facts contained in his narrative. Strabo, for instance, 
describes the passages in the Lab3rrinth as being so nuihe* 
loutp and artfully contrived that it was impossible to enter any 
one of. the palaces, or to le^e it. Without a siifide. Pixiiyv 

* Ub. V. e. 9; Bmdonus book IL ebap. 148L 
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t<w» maket a ftfenitee to the Egyptuoi LabyiinUi, wUrli 
proves, at least, his coBTictioii that it was worthy of the 
ftme universally received concerning it, as also that it was 
the pattern of all the similar woru which had been at* 
tempted in different parts of Europe. 

But it must not be concealed that the curiosity of the 
modems, who have employed themselves in searching for 
the remains of this superb structure, has been very gene- 
rally disappointed ; and, of consequence, that there is a 
mat difference of opinion among them as to its local posi- 
tion. Larcher and Gibert, after a long investigation of the 
wibject, have determined the situation of the Labyrinth to 
have been at Senures ; while Pococke, Banier, and Savary 
follow the ancient historians in placing it beyond Arsinoe, 
kk the direction of the Libyan Desert, and on the shore of 
Lake Mceris. Ajiad the ruins of Karoun, accordingly, 
the attention of certain French travellers was particularly 
fixed by the appearance of several narrow, low, and very 
long ceUs, which, it was thought, could have had no other use 
than that of containing the sacred crocodiles ; and these 
have, therefore, been imagined to correspond with the re- 
mains of the great building in question. But this suppo- 
sition is not confirmed by the more diligent researches of 
Belzoni. Speaking of the place, he says, <* I observed 
several pieces of white marble and granite, which has given 
me reason to think that there must have been some build- 
ing of considerable importance in this place, for they must 
have had more trouble to convey it hither than to any part 
of Egypt, in consequence of the distance. But whatever 
remams of beauty might be seen in this town, it does not 
appear that this was the sito of the famous Labyrinth, nor 
any thing like it ; for, according to Herodotus and Pliny, 
there is not the smallest appearance which can warrant the 
supposition that any such edifice was here. The Laby- 
rinth was a structure of three thousand chambers, one-half 
above and one-half bdlow. The construction of such an 
immense building, and the enormous quantity of materials 
which must have been accumulated, would have yet left 
spoctmens enough to have shown where it had been erected,* 
but not the smaUest trace of any such thing is any where 
lo be seen. The town was about a mile in circunaoerence* 



tiftb the temple ai its oentve, eo that I eoold not eee haw 
the Labyrinth ooakl be plaeed in this sitantion.''* 

He is more inclined to adopt an opmion, foonded on the 
narrative of the Roman naturahst, that this sumptaone 
monument of ancient taste most ha^e stood in the neigh* 
bourhood of Terza, at the west end of thie Lake Moeris* 
He tiiere obsenred feereral blocks of white stone and rad 
granite, which evidentlr nmst havebeen taken from edifice* 
of greet magnitude. Reflecting on the desdription of Pliny, 
who places the Labyrinth in £at yery situation, he raad^ 
the most diligent search amfmgthe remains of antiquity, 4o 
ascertain wheUier the marble firagments bore any eridenca 
of the ezauisite workmanship ascrib^kl to the femed strue- 
tore of Psammeticus. He admits that he saw not the 
smallest appearance of an ediice either on the ground of 
ttnder it, hitt, at the same time, be beheld throuffh all that 
part of Uie country a ** great number of stones and cotumnt 
of beautiful colours, of white mari>le and of granite." 
These material* of a. splendid architecture he observed 
scattered about for the space of several nalee, some on ih« 
road, and some in the housei* of (;he Anbs, axi«cl others put 
to various Uses in the erection of huts. JjL was not, there- 
fore, without very plausible reasons that he arrived at thd 
conclusion already stated ; and we are satisfied that most 
of his readers ..will concur with him in the opinion that, by 
tracing tiiose inter?sting ruins to their source, ih» site of 
the Labyrinth might yet be discovered. It is true, that 
having been but little elevated above the sronnd, the build« 
ing may be afaeady buried to a great depu mider the mass 
of soil and sand which is constantly aocnmnlating in aU 
parts of the valley .f 

Nothing is more certain than that the level of the bike, 
as well as of the adjoining land, miMt have been raised 
considerably since the first era of historical reoords. Bel« 
lonihimself observed, in one part of Mttfis, pilhuni And ruins 
of ancient buildings now nearly under water ; and it is well 
knbwft that the preseot rulers of £gypt have moro than 
once found it necessary to erect jnew dikes upon the an- 
dent mounds, to obviate the efifects of an excessive mun* 
iatiott* Denon, too^ remaiks that at the mouth of this 

•BtliOiii,vtf.iLp»l^ tmLitLjL^.Uh'im 
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y^iif ihiB remains of tUlages overwhelmed by the «»iA 
may be everf where discovered 4 adding, that nothing is 90 
melancholy- to the feelings as to march over these rums, to 
treaii under foot the roofed of houses and the tops of mina- 
rets, and to think that these were once cultivated fields, 
flourishing gardens, and the habitations of man. Every 
thing living has disaj^pearedj silence is within and around 
every wail, and the deserted villages are like the dead^ 
whose skeletons strike with terror. 'K 

When these circumstances are considered, it will > be 
allowed^ both that there is good evidence for thii existence 
of an ancient building of great magnificence on the shores 
of Lake Mceris, and also that the changes *to which the 
neighbouring so^ is ccnstantly stibjected render the di809V- 
ery of the Labyrinth, more especially the subterraneous 
chambers, im undertaking of the utmost ^uncertainty. ' From 
what still remains under our eyes, we ase justified ^mbe- 
lieving almost every thing of Egyptian- grandeur, when the 
object of the architect was to do honour to the godsi or to 
preserve the memory of a beneficent king. 

Of the wonderful people, indeed^ who inhabit the banks 
of the Nile, there is nothing ' more . remarkable than that 
their greatest efforts were made at a time when,' in regard 
to religious faith, they were in the grossest ignorance and 
darkness, and tha^, when light i^rang up Vound them, l^eir 
power, their taste, or their zeal seemed to decay,'^-yieldingf 
to the domination of barbarian tribes, who ivere indebted to 
them for aQ their knowledge, as well as for their superstih 
tion. Persia added nothing to the arts or. architcjctural im- 
provement of Egypt ; the Greeks presumed not to rival 
their masters in the construction of temples, pyramids, and 
labyrinths ; and the propagation of the true religicNDt under 
the Roman emperors, put an end U> the lofty imaginations 
which the subjects of the Pharaohs were wont to realize in 
their national structures. Christianity, which blesses every 
land where it is cordially received, contributed most of aU 
to the extinction' of that spirit which had impelled the 
Egyptians to undertake and carry into effect designs so 
vast and imperishable as those which still call forth the u* 
tonishment of the traveller. The days of their mythology 

* 0«iiott, vol ii. p. 918. 
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wtoretiiose isf thtax proudest g^ties, and, 9f«may add, of 
their greatest happiness and freedom. The blind belief in. 
the divine origin of their monaTchs^ as also the ,in8piring 
dogma that the soul was to return to its. aneient tenement 
ui the flesh, encouraged them to erect monuments whidi 
niigfat resist the pressure of ten thousand years, and carry 
tile feme of their authors to the very direshold of eternity. 
But when the exercise of ^hsa primitiye superstition was 
»E> longw allowed, and another mith was introduced in its 
place, the temples, were gradually abandoned, and th^ spirit 
of the Egyptians, unmibdned by Jthe severest political op- 
pression, yielded at kngth to. a more prevailing .power; 
which directed their hopes and fears to Uie contemplation 
of loftier and more spiiituaT objects.* 

But whatever dou(bt may exist in respect to the situation 
and rejqaams of the Labyrinth, there can be none reiatiiw 
to the next great. object of Egyptian art which we are 
about to intrAuce to the reader. Th^ Pyramids, during 
several thousand years, have attracted ^e curiosity of tho 
traveller, and. given rise to much learned disquisition ; 
while so great is their magnitude, and so durable the mate- 
zial of wMch they are constructed,- that they present to the 
modems the sanke subject of study which was contemplated 
by Herodotus, Eratosthenes^ Diodorus, and Strabo. Pui^ 
suing the plan we have hitherto followed, we shall first ex- 
tract ^om the oldest Greek historianthe tx^tion which pre- 
vailed in . his daysy and then draw from other sources the 
most probable account of the origin, the date, the intention, 
and the actual appearance of those famous bidldings. 

Herodotus, it is well known, ascribes the largest of the 
. Pjrramids to Cheops, a tyrannical wid profligate sovereign. 
^ He barred the avenue» to every temple, wd forbade the 
Egyptians to .offer sacrifice to the gods ; after whi^, he 
compelled the people at large to peribrm the work of i|laves. 
Some he condemned to hew stones oi:^t of the Arabian 
mountains, and drag them to the banks of the Nile ; other* 
were 'Stationed to receive the same in vessels, and transport 
them to the edge of the Libyan Desert* In this service a 
Imndred thousand men were employed, who were relieved 
maj three months. Ten years were spent in the hold 

• Webster, voLlL p. ttu' 
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labour of fofming the wtA on Which theie stona* WwM 19 
oe drawn-^-a work, in niy estimatioii, of no less ^af&eaky 
and fiiti^e than the erection of the Pyramid itself. Thi» 
CMiMway ifl Ave etadia in length, forty ctiMte wide, and it* 
gnatest height thirty-two cubits ; the whole being com- 
posed of polished ma^le, adorned with the figures of ani- 
mals. Ten yean, as I have observed, were consumed ia 
fetmiiiff this pavement, in preparing the hill on which the 
Pyranuds are raised, and in excavatm^ chambers under the 
ffimmd. The borial-place which he mtended for himself 
he contrived to insulato wiAin the building, by introdndne 
the waters of the Nile. The Pyramid itself was a worit <^ 
twenty years ; it is of 4 square form, eveiy side bemg eight 
plethra in length, and as many in height. The stones are 
vwy skilAilly cemented, and none of them of less dimen 
sions than thirty feet* 

** The ascent of the Pyramid was regularly graduated by 
what soma call steps, and others altars. Having finished 
the first tier, they elevated the stones to the second by the 
aid of machhies constructed of short pieces of wood ; flrom 
the second, by a similar enjpie, they were raised to the 
third ; and so on to the summit. Thus th^re were as many 
machines as there were courses iq the structure of the Pyt»- 
mid, though there might have been only one, which, being 
easily manageable, dould be raised ttcm one layer to the 
next in succession ; both modes were mentioned to me, and 
I know not which of them deserves most credit. The sum* 
mit of the Pyramid was first finished and coated, vid the 
process was centinned downward tfll the whol^ was com- 
pleted. Upon the exterior were reOotded, in Egyptian 
characters, the various sums expended in the progress of 
the work, for the radishes, onions, and garBc consumed by 
the aitifieevs. This, as I well rementMr, my inteipieter 

* We bftT« depsrted ftom the eomxMMi tranSlstifln of this pttnsfs, 
WUoh, it mast be iiekiiowtodged,is ahvoaded in soiim deme of ohsra* 
ritf. Ia Beloe'e venioo, and even ia Lsrcbei's, to which Be sppesis te. 
bsTe been much indebted, the reader it led to eonclnde that toe object 
of the architeet, in Ibnalng' leads or canale ftom the Nile, was to ear- 
rsand the Pyramids fhemselTee with water; whereaa It appears ibt^ 
tha Nal iotention was Id place in an island, or, in other wordsb toeaeiost 
%vtth the sacred stream the repositorT of the royal oorpo4 in the interior 
(Df the building— rof iiwitro d^jjcoc knr^ h mfiif, 6(wpv«a th^ NiiXst 
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fe^omud me amounted to no less a sum than one thontuid 
•tx hundred talents. If this he trae, how much more must 
It have cost for iron tools, food, aiid clothes for the work- 
men ! — ^particularly when we consider the length of time they 
were employed in the building itself besides what was spent 
on the quarrying and carriage of the stones, and the con- 
•traction of Uie subteyraneous apartments. 

'< According to the account given to me by the £g3^tian89 
this Cheops reigned My years. He was succeeded on the 
throne by his brother Oephrenes, who pursued a policy 
simikr in all respects. He also built a pyramid, but it wiUi 
not so large as his brother's, for I ineasured them both. ' It 
has no subterraneous chambers, nor any channd for the 
admission of the Nile, which, in the other pyramid, is made 
to -surround an island where the body of Cheops is said to 
be deposited. Thus, for the .space of one hundred and six 
years,, the Egyptians were exposed to eveiy species of op- 
pression and calamity ; not having had, dunng^ this long 
period, percussion to worship in Uieir temples. Their aver- 
sion for the memory of these two monarchs is so great, that 
they have the utmost reluctance to mention even their names. 
They call their pjrramids by the name of Philitis, who,, at 
the epoch in question, fed his cattle in that part of tigypt." 

It is fiom the last circumstance mentioned by Herodotus 
that the very reasonable conclusion has been formed by 
Bryant, Dr. Hales, and others, in regard ^to the people by. 
whom the Pyramids are supposed to have been erected. 
We have already explained the conneaion which subsists 
between the term Pales, PhaUs, or Philitis, and the Shep- 
herd kings who, having invaded Egypt from the east, ikmn 
aessed that country as masters durins more than a hundred 
years, and who, upon being expelled by the indignant na- 
tives, settled on the adjoining coast of Syria undeic the- 
denomination of Philistines. It is manifost, at first sights 
that the dynasty of princes to whom these stupendous works 
aie ascribed were ^reigners, and also that they professed 
a religion hostile to the animal worship of the Eeyptians ;• 
Ibr it IS recorded by the histdrian, with an enyhatic dis- 
Imetness, that, during the whole period of their domina- 
Ibni the temples were shut, sacrifices were prohibitecU-and 
the people subjected to every species of oppression and 
calamity. Heooe it follows that the date of the Pyralnid# 

Ha 
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nut lyiidaoittfewith the epodi of the Shq^ievi ki pg%  
tiioM monsichA who were he|d as an abominatioii by the 
£gyptiaius and who, we may confidently assert, oocupied 
the thfone of the Phaxaohs during some part of the interval 
vhidi elapsed between th# birth of Abraham and the cap^ 
tivityof Joaeph. 

The reasoning now advanced will, receive additional con.*- 
lirmation, vhen we consideir that bnildings of the pyramidal 
order were not micommon among the nations of the East, 
having probably some connexion with the piindples of thai 
more refined uod loffy adoration which directed the feeUngs 
of its votaries to the maffnificence of the heavenly host, anid 
to the intosince soppoeea to b^ ezeroise4 by their aspect and 
movements on the destiny of man. At the j^resent day 
there are pyramids in India,~'-and more especially in Be« 
Hares, where there is one formed of eaith and covered with 
bricks. An edifice of the same kind }am been observed at 
Medun in E^ypt, constructed in difierent stories or platforms^ 
diminishing in sise as they rise in height, until they tem^ 
nate in a p<»nt,-^he exact pattern, it is said, which waa 
cnpplied by the followers of Budha in the plan of theiz 
ancient pyiamidsi-as these have been described by European 
travellers, on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges. Such, 
toOk is understood to have been the form of the Tower of 
Babel/- the object of whijch may, have been to celebrate th« 
mysteries of Sabaism, the first and purest superstition of th« 
untaught mind. Mr. Wilford informs us, that on his de- 
ecry>in|f the great Egyptian Pyramid to several very learned 
BrahmmS) they dechued it at once to have been a temple.; 
and one of than asked if it had not a communication with 
the river Nile. When he answered Uiat such a passage 
was mentioned as having existed, and that a well was at this 
day to be seen, they unanimously agreed that it was a plaee 
appropriated to the worship of Paidma Pevi, and that the 
•uppcMed tomb was a trough which, on certain festivals, 
her priests used to fill vrith the sacred water and lotiuK 
flowers.* 

The most pobahle opinion respecting the oljject of thestt 
vast edifices is that which combines tl^ double upe ef th# 
mp t HAn and the temple, — nothing being moie "^^^^imi j^ 
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•n aaftkms than to buiy dittnigiilslied men in i^aeei ccbh 
■ecrated by the rites 6f diYine worship. If Oh? ops, Saphisy 
or whoever else was the founder of the great Pyramid, inr- 
tend^ it only for his tomb, what.ocpasion wa» there, say* 
Dr. Shaw, for such a narrow sloping entrance into it, or for 
the well, as it is called, at the bottom, at for the.Iow^ 
ehiiobet with a large niche orhol^in the eastern, wall qfitf 
or for the long narro^r cavities in the sides of the laree appec 
iDom, which likewise is incrusted >all over with, the finest 
granito marble, — or for the two antechambers and the lo^ty 
l^allexy, with benches on each side, that introduce us into 
It 1 Ais the whole of the £ffyptian theology was clothed in 
uystorious emblems and figures, it seems reasonable to 
■appose that all these turnings, apartments, and secrets ia 
azchitectuie were intended for some nobler purpoiM,-r-fer 
the catacombs or bur3^g-places are plain vaulted chambers 
hewn out of the natural rockr--and that the deity rather» 
which was typified in the outward form of this pile, was to 
be worshipped within.* 

The present aspect of the Pyraopds renders it dou|>tful 
whether they were ever folly completed, or whether the 

Esnt dilapidation of the .external parts ought not to.be 
ther ascribed to the injuries of the atmos^ere and the 
of barbarian conquercnrs. , It is presumed, that a pile 
ef this description was not regarded as entirely fihislie<| 
Witil it was CMitod over witJbL polished stone, so as to fill up 
the vacancies eccaaioned by the diminutiou of the successi^^ 
layers of the building, and to render the surface ^{uito smooth 
and uniform 6om the foundation to the summit. Herodotus 
■tatos, in the clearest torma, that, after the structure wat 
nieed to its full height, the artisans, began to finish it from 
the top downwards. In the second P^^amid, according^ 
which bears the name of Cephrenes, a considerable portioa 
ef die original, casing still remains ; confirming the accuracy 
id the ancient historian as to the general plan of all su<^ 
edifices, and a£>rdinff, at the same time, the means of undei^ 
■tindtng that part of his narrative in which he asserts thai 
t ffieat quantity of the stone was brought from the Arabia^ 
doe of the Nile, and even from the neighbourhood of the 
Oatancte, It has been ascertained ' by eevexal mo^m 
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tnf^nen that the main boiiSy of the huge masses wrwjtaiSat 
eonsideration U composed of rocks stifi fonnd In the imme- 
diate Tidnity ; we must therefore infer that the granite and 
porphyry used for eanng the exterior, as well as for die 
decorations 6f the chambers witlun, are to be identified with 
the materials desoibed by the Halicamassian, and which 
Strabo and Pliny more Usually designate as precious stones 
and marble.* 

The number of pyramids scattered over £gyp<t is very' 
great ; but Iw fsx the most remarkable are those «t Djizept 
Sakhara, and Dashour. The first of these places, wMch is 
situated on the west side of the Nile, about ten miles from 
its bank, and nearly in the latitude of Grand Cairo, is 
distmguisbed by poesesaing the three principal edifices 
described by Herodotus-, and which ar^ still re^;arded as the 
finest mbnuments of this class that are to be seen in. any 
part of the world. It i^ noticed by every author who from 
personal observation has described these wonderful works 
of art, that the sense of sight is much deceived in the ^rst 
attempt to appreciate their distance and their magnitude. 
Though removed several leagues from the spectator, they 
appear to be quite at hand ; and it is not untu he has trav- 
elled some miles in a direct line with their bearing that he 
becomes sensible both of their vast hvHk and also of -the pure 
atmosphere through which he had viewed them. - They are 
situated on a platform of rock about a hundred and fifty 
ftet above the level of the surrounding desert,Ta circum- 
stance virhich at once contributes to their beiiig well seen, 
and also to the discrepancy that still prevails among the 
most intelligent travellers aS to their actual height 

The effect now alluded to is well described by Dr. Raeb- 
drdson. "We had viewed them from several points of 
observation on the opposite side of the -river, and all aloAg 
the whole course of the canai kept- constantly looking at 
them; but our recollections were so occupied vrith exag* 
gerated descriptions of their enormous dimemdons that every 
look vras followed by disappointment ; the eye always on- 
eountered something less than the mind expected it to see ; 

* It is worthy of noHoe ttmt every 'stone which admitted Of a fins 
poilsh and'ehone In the light was called marble, ttom.itapfuupuv, to 
Mistnn or diinsu 
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•ndy now that we weie^ eomperttavelj ap^aSongf at tlMBir hne, 
and looking up ftpm the low aandy bank totl^ PyramidaoB 
the loeky Ovation above, our ide% of their magnitude was 
not iacieaeed. Even those of the paity who exeiciaed the 
gieateet aelf^ontroly and- acarcelj caat a look on thoi^ 
ttrndent piles during the whole time of our approach, felt 
disappointed with Uie dinmuahed gnaideur of tWr appear* 
■nee."* 

It was not, in short, un^ their-eyee hecame accustomed 
to the outliniB of the stupendous pild of masonry that they 
eouM form an estimate of its real dimensions ; after whidi 
they were hardly able to convince themselves that such 
enotaious structures were really the work of human hands. 
Ih. most parts of Europe, dhe refraction occasioned by a 
moist climate raises distant objects above the true an^le of 
vision, and confers upon them an apparent magmtude, 
which a nearer inspection never fails to correct.^ But ii^ 
Egypt, on the contrary, the air of which is extremely 4iy 
aim transparent, the atmospherical effect is reversed, and, 
aocordiMiy, the first glance of the Pyranuds firom the banks 
of the NSe is usually felt to form a strijdng contrast to all 
the preconceived notions of the traveller. ^ 

The largest Pjrramid stands on an elevation free all 
Mimd^ on which account the accumulation of sand ii^ eon^ 
taet with it is less than might have been apprehended. It 
has, however, suffered much firOm human violence, immense^ 
heaps of broken stones having fallen down on each side, 
which form a high mound towards the middle of the base. 
The cohiers are pretty clear, where the foundation, is readily 
discovered, particularly at the north-west angle ; but it it 
kaposnUe to see* straight alon^ the line of the base •on 
account of these heaps of mbbish. Henoe, as has. been 
mfanMuly suggested, the difficulty of making an Mcaot mea- 
surement, and the frequent disagreement of the results ; it 
being impracticable, without removing the sand and foUen 
stones, to run a straight tine aU the way .in contact with tha 
building. Ih** Richardson:. paced one side at a little dis- 
tance' mmi th^ waDf and found it lwo> hundred and forty- 
two steps ; whence he conjectures that the extent of seven 
iDDndred fest, usqaUy assigned to it^U not for from the troth* 

* TivnUM aloBg tbe Mtditenansan and Farts A^Jaeent, vol. I. p» 114 
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The entrance into the Pyramid ie on the north side^ ancl 
is nearly in the centre^ about an equal distance from eagAi 
angle ; being, at the ^ame time, #*levated about thirty feet 
above the base, probably that it might be more difficult for 
a conqueror to discover it, and less liable to be blocked vp 
with sand. The ascent to it Is over a heap of stones and 
rubbish) that have eiUier fallen frbm the Pyramid, or been 
forced out and throym down in the various efforts made at 
successive periods to find a passlage^into the interior. - This ^ 
heap at present rises considerably above the entrance, which 
is a small orifice not more than three feet and a half fiquare : 
it is lined above and below, and on either side, with broad 
flat rocks of red granite, smooth and highly polished. The 
flags in the bottom of the passage are formed with alter- 
nate depressions and elevations, in order to afford a firm 
footing to the person descending ; but this, it is presum^ed, 
is a modem operation, because the depressions are not 
smooth and polished like the rest of the stones. 

After advancing nearly a Imndred feet into the entrance, 
which slopes dovmward at an an^e of about twenty-six 
degrees, the explorer finds an opening on the right-hand, 
wmch conduqts him up an inclined plane to the queen's 
ehamber, as travellers have agreed to call it,— ^an apartment 
seventeen feet long, fourteen feet wide, and twelve feet high 
to the point on wmch the roof is suspended. Ascending a 
^^imilar pasBase, but somewhat steeper than the first, lie 
perceives another chamber of larger dimensions) being thiii^- 
seven feet tw6 inches long, seventeen feet two inches wide, 
and about twenty feet in height. This is denominated the 
king's chambe^,---b^t upon no better authority that we can 
discover than the c^rice of tourists already converted into 
a local tradition. Us magnificehce, however, entitles it m 
some degree to the distinction which it has obtained. It ig- 
lined all round with large slabs of highly-polished granite, 
reaching firom the floor to the ceiling ; this last being formed 
of nine immense, flaes which strelch from wall to wali 
Towards the west end of the room titands the sarcophagna 
which likewise eonsistsof red granite highly polished, but 
without either sculpture or hieroglyphics.' Its length ia 
seven feet six inches, while the depth and width are each 
three feet three inches. There is no lid« nor was there any 
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found in it except a few fragment^ of tlia stone with 
which the chamber is decorated. 

Ab this room does, not reach bejond the centre of the 
Pyramid, Dr. Richardspn suggests the very probable bpinioii 
that there are oth^. passages leading to other chambers in 
eommunication with it ; the entrance to which would, it is 
ver^ likely, be found by removing some of the granite slabs 
which serve as wainscoting to the walls. To present to thts 
•ye a uniform surface in the interior of an apartment was 
one of ^e devices usually employed by an architect in old 
times when he wished to conceid from an oidinary observer 
the approach to a secret retreat, — ^reserying to himself and 
his employer the knowledge of the paiiioular stone which 
covered the important orifice, as well as the means of ob- 
taining a ready access. 

A third chamblsr, still higher in the body of the Pyramid 
than either of the two just mentioned, was discovered by 
Mr. Davison, who about sixty yeairs ago was British consul 
at Cairo. Having on one of his visits observed a hole in 
the top of the gidleiy, he tesolved to ascertain the object 
oi it, and whether it led to any apartment which had not 
yet been described. For this purpose he made seven short 
ladders in such a manner as to ^ten one to another by 
means of four wooden pins,*— the whole set^ when joined, 
being about twenty-six feet in length. When all the parts 
were put together, the ladder entered enough into the hole 
to prevent' it from sliding on the Hide of the gaJleiy. He ' 
then mounted, and found a passage two feet four inches 
square, which turned immediately to the right. He entered 
a little way, with his face on the ground, but was obliged to 
retire on account of the passage being in a great measurt 
choked with dust and bats' dung, which in some places was 
near a £x>t deep. He first fought' of clearing a path by 
throwing the dirt down into the galleiy ; but, foreseeing 
that this would be a work of some time, he determined to 
make another effort to enter, which was attended with more 
loccess than the first. He was able to creep in, though with 
, much difficulty, not only on account of the lowness of the 
passage, but likewise the quantity of dust which he raised* 
When he had advanced a Uttle Way, he discovered what he 
supposed to be the ^nd of the approadi. His surprise was 
great when he reached it, to pm to the right a straight 
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pasttflnBinto a Iqn^, broad, Imt low plaoe» wludh Jw knew^ 
as well bj the length as the direction of the entry he had 
cotne in at, to be immediately above the large room. The 
9tone8 of granite which are at the tap of the latter form thd 
bottom of this, but are uneven, being of unequ^ thicknesff* 
The room is four feet longer than tiie one below ; in thci 
latter you see only seven stones, and a half of one on>ach 
nde of them ; but in that above the nine are entire, the two 
halves resting on th^ wall at each end. The tureadth is 
equal with that pf the room below. The covering of . this, 
as of the other, is of beautiful granite, but it is Composed 
of 'eight stones instead of, nine, the liumber in the room 
below. At this stage of the investigation Mr. Davison wa« 
joined by seme of ms attendants, who, being a great de^ 
troubled with the dust and want of air, soon retired* At 
lerfgth, after having measured and examined every part of the 
chamber, he also descended by the ladder, ^tisfied that no 
more could be accomplished without the accession of greater 
strength and means.* 

The same room was -entered and explored a few yeans 
ago by Mr. CkvigHa, to whose enterprising spirit the an^ 
quaries of Egypt are under great obligatioiis, biit without 
adding any thing to our knowledge of its structure or in" 
tention. He remarks, that the sides of the chaipber were 
coated with red granite of the finest polish ; and he ascei^ 
tained that the unevenness of the floor was t)ccasioned W 
its being formed of the individual blocks of syenite which 
constitute the roof of the chamber below ; hence t!bey 
nrast be wedged in on the principle of thcf arch. The. bats'! 
dung, which in the time of Mr. Davison was a foot in depthi 
had now increased to a foot and a half. 

But it is extremely doubtful, even after these laborious 
endeavours, whether we have yet made farther progress in 
dissecting the structure of the Pyramid than was attained 
by the Greeks and Romans two thousand years ago ' for it 
is worthy of notice that every recess which has '^en ex* 
plored in modem times beara marks of bavins; been ex« 
ammed by former adventurers. We ^d, bes«des, that the 
narrow entrance into the great Fynumd was known to 

• 

* Hemoks relatiiir to Ennpesa aqd Asla^ Toifesy, ettled dtmi Wl 
iowials by Bofisrt Widyote, K. A. ^ 3M. 
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Strabo, which he tells ua hod a atone placed at the mouth 
of it to be removed at pleaaaie. The same author likewise^ 
as well as Herodotus, was acquainted with the subterr&< 
neous chambers, and Pliny has left a description of the 
well. It is true that they declined to enter into many par- 
ticulars which could hardly fiiil to have met their observation, 
— an bmission which we are justified, at least in the case 
of Herodotus, in attributing to certain superstitious notions 
of their sanctity and mysterious uses. 

The account given by Mr. Davison of his descent into 
the well, now alluded to, is so interesting that we cannot 
withhold from the reader an outline of his proceedings. 
Conceiving it to be very deep, he provided himself with a 
hit^e quantity of rope, one end of which he tied round hie 
waist ; and letting down a lantern attached to a small cordy 
he resolutely prepared to follow. With na small difficulty 
he prevailed on two of his servants and three Arabs to hold 
the line, — the latter assuring him that there were ghosts 
below, and that he never could hope to return. Takluff 
with him a few sheets of paper, a compass, a measure, and 
another lighted candle, he commenced the descent, and soon 
reached the bottom of the first well or shaft. Here he 
found, on the south side, at the distance of about eight 
feet from the place where he landed, a second openiDg, 
which descended perpendicularly to the depth of five feet 
only; and at four feet ten inches from the bottom of this. 
he discovered a third shaft, the mouth of which was nearly 
blocked up with a large stone, leavhig an opening barely 
sufficient to allow a man to pass. Here he dropped down 
his lantern, not only with the view of ascertaining to what 
depth he Was about to proceed, but' also to detennine 
whether the air were pernicious or otherwise. The shaft, 
howevei^ was so tortuous that the candle soon became in-* 
visible ; but the oonsul was not to be discouraged, as nothing 
less than a journey to the bottom would satisfy his eager 
curiosity. His main difficulty .arose from the isuperStitious 
dread of the Arabs, who could hardly be prevailed upon to 
ffo down and hold the rope. After many prayers, and 
Sireats, and promises of money, and of all the treasure 
which might be found in the well, the avarice of one man 
io &i overcame his tenor that he ventured to descand} 
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thoagh) on reaching the bottonii **he stared aboat him pal* 
and trembling, and appeared more like a spectre tban'ar 
Human being." 

Mr. Davison now pushed forward with the rope round 
fiin body, being convinced, from the distant view of the 
lantern which he had let down, that this well was somewhat 
deeper than the first. Having proceeded a little farther 
than half-way to the spot where the candle had rested, he 
came to a grotto about fifteen feet long, four or five wide, 
and nearly the height of a man. From this place the third 
shaft or well was sloping ; and, by throwing down a stone^ 
he ascertained it to be of much greater depth than the 
others. But, still resolved to persevere, he pushed the 
lantern a little before him, and set out afresh on his jour- 
ney, calling to the Arab to loosen the rope gently, and 
availing himself of little holes made in the rock, obviously 
with the purpose of aiding a descent. At length, the shaft 
beginning to return a little more to the perpendicular, be 
arrived speedily at tl^e bottom, where he found all farther 
passage precluded by a large accumulation of sand and 
rubbish. 

Having reached this point, our adventurer began to 
reflect on two circumstances which had not before occurred 
to him, either of which would have agitated weaker nerves* 
The first was, that the multitude of bats which he had dis- 
turbed might put out his candle ; and the second, that the 
immense stone on the mouth of the pit might slip down 
and close the passage for ever. On looking about the 
bottom he found a rope-ladder, which, though it had lain 
there sixteen years, was as fresh and strong as if perfectly 
new. It had been used, as is conjectured, by Mr. Wood,-— 
the author of a woik on the ruins of Balbec and Palmyra, 
-—to assist his progress downwards ; but he, it is concluded, 
most have stopped short at the grotto. When Mr. Davison, 
on his return, had reached the bottom of the first shaft, the 
candles fell and went out; upon which "the poor Arab 
thought himself lost." He laid hold of the rope, as hie 
master was about to ascend, declaring that he would rather 
have his brains blown out than be left alone there with the 
Devil. « I therefore permitted him," says the consul, " to 
fo before ; and, though it vras much more difficult to ascend 
3uin to descendi I know not how it was, but he scrambled 
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Qp a hundred times mote qoicklj than he had coma 
down."* 

The depth of the first shaft was twenty-two feet ; of the 
second twenty-nine ; and of the third, mnety«nine ; which, 
with the five feet between the first and second, makes tha 
whole descent one hundred abd fifty-five.f 

It is somewhat remarkable that the dimensions assigned 
to the well by Pliny were eighty-six cubits,— an approxi- 
mation to the truth which must remove all doubt from the 
mind of every candid reader that the honour of detecting 
the intricacies of the great Pyramid was not reserved to 
the modems. The Romans appear to have taken a consid- 
erable interest in the arcMtectural antiquities of Egypt, the 
names of their favourite princes being inscribea on the 
monuments ; and hence it might have been inferred that 
this, one of the greatest works of the ancient world, would 
not fail to attract their attention. 

The latest and the most complete survey, however, made 
of the hidden caverns of the Pyramid of Cheops, is that 
accomplished by Mr. Gavi^'A, the spirited foreigner abeady 
mentioned. In his first attempt to sound the depths of the 
celebrated well, he descended as far as Mr. Davison had 
done, and with nearly similar results. But he was by no 
means satisfied with the issue of his labour. Observing 
that the ground under his feet gave a hollow sound, he sus- 
pected that there must be some concealed outlet. He ac- 
eordingly determined to resume operations ; and with this 
view he hired several Arabs, whom he employed in drawing 
up the rubbish from the bottom with baskets and cords. In 
a short time, however, owing to the extreme reluctance of 
these people to work, he was compelled to suspend his 
undertaking until an order from the Kaiya^bey was procured, 
which had the effect of subduing their indolence, and, to a 
certain degree, of removing their prejudices. It is not, 

* In'the letter to M. Varaj, of wbicb the above is an abridgmflot, Mr. 
Davtaoa remarks, " Vooe aves beau dire qoe J*aaraie dO regarder oomme 
honorable d'etre enaerell dans vA de cea fameux monnmene qol n'ont iti 
^eetinds que pour lee granda role. Je vone avooe Ihrncbanent, Mon- 
sieur, que je n'araie pee la inoiadre ambition A cet teard. Bien an eoa 
traire, j'^tais cent A>ie plos eontent de eortir et revoirle Jear." 

* See Walpole*8 Memoirs, p. SSO^fbr tbe narrative of Mr. Davtaoa ; 
and Quarterly Review, vol. zul p. WL wbidi eoQtaius an orfftaial oons 
WWiteartoB ftomBlf. mtL ^^ 
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indeed^ mrpiudng tliat Uie native diould have maidfesttd 
reluctance to labouar in circumstances so appalling ; beingp 
confined in a place wheie, owing to the impurity of the 
atmosphere, no light would bum longer than half an hour^ 
and where the heat was ao intense as to threaten suffocation* 
At length, in fact, it became so intolerable that one Arab 
was carried up nearly dead, and several others, on their 
ascending to the surface, fainted away ; so that, at last, in 
defiatice of the command laid upon them, they almost en- 
tirely abandoned the task, declaring that they were willing 
to work, but not to die for him. 

Thus opposed and disappointed, Mr. Caviglianext turned 
his attention to the clearing of the principal entry or paa- 
la^ into the Pyramid, wMch, from time immemorial, had 
been so blocked up as to oblige those who ventured witMn 
ita orifice to creep on their hands and knees. His cluef 
object in this undertaking was to improve the ventilatioii. 
of the interior, — a purpose which he not only carried into 
effect, but, moreover, in the course of his labours, he made 
the unexpected discovery that the main paasage leading from 
the entry did not terminate in the> paanner asserted by 
Maillet, and believed by all his successors. On the con- 
trary, havmg removed several large masses of calcareous 
stone and granite, apparently placed there to obstruct all 
farther progress, he found that it still continued in the same 
inclined plane downwards, was of the same dimensions, and 
had its sides worked with the same caxe as in the portion 
above, though filled up nearly to the top with earth and frag- 
ments of rock. After clearing it out to the length of a 
hundred and fifty feet, the air became again so impure, and 
the heat so sunocating, that he had once more the same 
difficulties to encounter with regard to the Arabs. Even 
his own health was at this time visibly impaired, and he was 
attacked with a spitting of blood ; but Aothing could induce 
him to desist from his interesting researches. 

After thd lapse of the third month firom the time at which 
he began his toils, he had excavated as fiEur as two hundred 
feet in the new passage without any thing particular occur- 
ring, when, shortly afterward, a door on the right-haod 
was discovered, from which, in the course of a few hours, 
a strong smell of sulphur was perceived to issue. Mr. 
Caviglia, having now recollected that when at the bottom 
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tf the well, in bis first enteiprise, he had homed eona enl- 
phur for the purpose of purifying the air, oonceijed it prob- 
able that this doorway might communicate with it, — an 
Idea which, in a little time, he had the pleasure of seeing 
realized, by discovering that it opened at once upon the 
bottom of the well, where he found the baskets, coids, and 
other implements, which had been left there on his leoent 
attempt at a farther excavation. This discovery was so fiir 
valuable as it afforded a complete circulation of air along 
the whole passage, and up the shaft of the well, and thereby 
obviated all danger for the future, arising firom the noxious 
condition of the atmosphere.* 

But the passage did not terminate at the doorway which 
opened upon the bottom of the well. Continuing to the 
distance of twenty-three feet beyond it, in the same angle 
of inclination, it became narrower, and took a horizontal 
direction for about twenty-eight feet ftjther, where it opened 
into a spacious apartment unmediatdy under the centnil 
point ofthe Pyramid. This new chaxnber is sixty-six ftet 
long by twenty-seven broad, with a flat roof; and, when firal 
entered, was found nearly filled vnth large stones and rub* 
bish, which Mr. Cavigha succeeded in removing. The 

* It is anro8ini[ to oontrtit the indeflitigable exertions of tbis individnsi, 
whose sole motives were derived fh>in an enlightened curiosity and a 
desire to benefit the literary world, with the eantioos pfrooednre orCotonel 
Coatelle, one of Buonapsite's military «aiiaiu :—** J^anrivai irextrfoiit^. 
nais non pas i point oa s'^aient arr^tte les onvriere : le fbnd ^ait maaA 
de terra et de caiUoox ronlte ; j'en remplis nne de mes poches ; ensnite 
to prls tontes les mesnres doat j'avais besoin. Mais Mja roa Ivmi^ 
itut pAle ; tan resplTation idns mate ; le thermom^tre de Reaomor ^talt 
•ttdessus de 29 degrte," fcc. AHaJUling one qf hi* pockets with th« 
rubbish which impeded his jprMieas into the secret apartments of the 
pyramid, the gallant colonel withdrew, uttmring imprecations against 
the detestable atmosphere, which at onoe alftcted his breathing and 
niscd the thermometer.— Descrw. de F^ypt. Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 9B. 

The same writer informs us that the nench, hoping to find many an- 
tiquities ftesh and undeseerated in the interior of a pyramid not yst 
touched, adopted the resolatioB of demoUshing one of the third or fimrth 
elass ftom top to bottom. It is stated tliat every layer of stone was flnom 
a yard to a yard and a half in depth, and that all the blocks, being of a 
dimension propmlioned to their thickness, weighed about twelve thou 
sand pounds (6000 lalogrammes) a piece. Bu^ aftsr having adTancsd 
about half way in the arooess of demolition, they Were oUi^ to relin* 
onish the enterprise: naving, says the colonel, the ftuit which would 
iMve ladamnllled theb toils to be reaped by tlwsa who wws 10 eooM allat 

IS 



]^atform of tlbe floor, wbieh if dug out of Uie rock^ it ineffglur, 
nearly one-kalf of the length from the east end bein^ leveJ, 
obd about fifteen feet from the ceiline ; while in the nuddle it 
descends five feet lower, in which UieiQe is a hoUow Bpac«, 
bearing all the appearance of the commencement of a well 
or shaft. From this point it rises to the western end ; so 
that at the extremity there is scarcely room between the 
floor and the roof £or a man to stand upright, the whole 
<*hamber having the appearance of an unfimshed excava- 
tion. Mr. Salt, however, is disposed to think, after a care- 
flil comparison of it with other subterranean apartmentci 
which have been disfigured by the combined effects of- time 
and the rude hands of curious visiters, that it may once 
have been highly wrought, and used, perhaps, for the per- 
formance of solemn- and sacred mysteries. Some Romaa 
eharacters, rudely formed, had been marked with the flame 
of a candle on the rock, part of which, having, mouldered 
^way, rendered the words illegible. The same gentleman 
had flattered himself that this chamber would turn out to.be 
the one described by Herodotus, as containing the tomb of 
Cheops, which was insulated by a stream drawn firom the 
Nile ; but the want of an inlet for the sacred fluid, and the 
elevation of the floor thirty feet above the level of the river 
at its highest inundation, put an end to this delusive opinion. 
From an expression of Strabo, however, puiportinf tnat the 
passage firom the entrance leads directly down to me cham- 
ber which contains th^ sarcophagus, he thinks, and perhaps 
justly, that this apartment m^^ the only one known to the 
Gredc geographer. 

On the south side of this spacious excavation thei« is % 
passage just wide and high enough for a man to creep along 
OB his hands and knees, ccmtinuing horizontally in the ro<£ 
for fifly^five feet ; but there it abruptly terminates. Another 
opening at the east end of the chamber commences with m 
kmd of arch, end runs about forty &et into the solid rock of 
the Pyramid. A third passage is nwntioned, but so ob- 
scurely that we cannot ascertain either its direction or 
dimensi(Hi8. It is not, however, to be imagined that these 
passa^s had no object, or that they originaUy terminated at 
the point where the curiosity of modem travellers meets a 
fbedfir hoax the accumulation of rubbish, or, perhaps, flroni 
the xaterventicm of a regular portcuilis^ soeb as jBeHnoQi 
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«Btt«nlend in thi» leeond Pynnnid. Br. Riehaxdioii^ uh 
deed, inniraates that the avenues in qnestion have not been 
actiutUj explored by eeVeral writers who have thought 
proper to describe them, — a charge which, we are satiafiedi 
does not apply to Oaviglia, whose exertbns were only 
limited by the utmost bounds of human energy and perse- 
verance. 

Before we proceed to some more general observations on 
tbe history and comparative magnitude of the Pyramids^ 
we shall present to the reader a short account of the discov- 
eries maae by Beltoni in the interior of that which bears 
the name of Cej^urenes. 

As Herodotus» whose fidelity has beoi generally approved 
br the investigatiM>ns of more recent times, gave assurance 
duit there were no chambers in thb edifice, a long time had 
passed without any attempt being made to penetrate its 
enter walls. In fact, such an undertaking was regarded as 
equally romantic and tn^racticable. The French philosor 
phers who accompanied the invadinjz army led by ouonar 
parte made several endeavours to find an entrance, but^ 
perceiving no trace in the building which could encoura^ 
the belief that it had ever been perflated, they left it m 
deipair. The resolution of Belzoni, however, a private 
nnassistivl individual, achieved a conquest over the mystery 
of ancient art, which the power and ingenuity of a great 
aation ^ad relinquished as beyond the reach of human 
■wans. His success in detecting the sepulchral labjrrintba 
of Thebes inflamed him at once with the desire and tb^ 
oonfidence of discovering a passage into the secret chanv» 
ben of Cephrenes, the reputed founder of the second 
Fyrsmid. 

His first attempt was not attended with an adequate 
degree of success, while the labour and enense wh^h it 
entailed up<m him were so great as would have copied the 
•idour of a less sealous antiquary. He began by forcing a 
passage, which he was soon cMiged to abandon, as equulv 
hopeless to himself and dangerous to the persons employed. 
But this disappointment only increased his desire to accom- 
plish aa objeot on which he had staked his happmess as well 
m Us reputation. Observing minutely the exterior of the 
Cheat Pyramid, he satisfied himaelf that the passage wm 
art placed ezicUy in th0 middfe of th0 bttildio^ but .that it 
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nn In a straight line to the eastern side of what is caHodl 
the king's chamber; which being in the centre of the. 
Pyramid, he conjectured that the entrance must be as &r 
£(om the middle of the fiice as is the distance from the centre 
of the chamber to the east end of it. Having made this 
clear and simple observation, he concluded, that, if there 
were any chamber in the second Pyramid, the orifice could 
not be at the spot where he had begun his excavation, but, 
calculating by the position of the passage in the first, nearly 
thirty feet fturther east. 

Encouraged by these new viqws, he returned to his task, 
and Was immediately delighted to observe, that at the very 
place where he intended to recommence operations, there 
was a hollow on the surface of the building. Any traveller, 
says he, who shall hereafter visit the Pyramids may plainly 
perceive this concavity above the true entrance. Summon- 
ing his Arabs, he forthwith resumed Ms toils ; and so cor- 
rect vras his measurement that he did not deviate more than 
two feet firom the mouth of the passage which was to admit 
him into the recesses of this vast edifice. The native work- 
men were Indeed as skeptical as ever, entertaining not the 
slightest expectation that any approach would ever be dis- 
covered, and occasionally muttering their opinion of h\n\ 
in the expressive term magnoorij which, in their language, 
denotes madman or fool. 

After clearing away a great deal of rubbish, and cutting 
through massy stones, he had the satisfection to see the 
edge of a block of granite, — ^the material used for casing 
the passages in the Pyramid of Cheops, — inclining down- 
ward at the safnid angle as in the latter building, and point- 
ing towards tue centre. On the following day three large 
•luw were discovered, one on each side, and the third on 
the top, — vindicating very distinctly that the object of his 
search was now about to be realized. In a few hours, 
accordingly, the right entrance into the Pyramid was 
opened, — ^proving to be a passage four feet high, and three 
feet six inches wide, formed of granite, and descending a 
hundred and four feet towards tne centre, at an angle of 
twenty-six degrees. Nearly all this passage was filled with 
hrge stones which had fallen from the upper nart, and, as 
the floor skmes downwards, they had slid •on till som* 
larger than the lest stopped the way. 
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The next portion of his iadt was to lemore this nibbiih» 
which had extended even to the entrance of the chamber 
At lenffth he reached a portcullis, which, beine a fixed 
block of stone, at first sight appeared to obstruct ul further 

S ogress into the interior. ** It stared me in the face,** said 
r. Belzoni, ** and said ne phu ttZ^a,-*-putting an end, as 
I thought, to all mj- projects ;** for it made a close joint 
with the groove at each side, and on the top it seemed as 
firm as m& rodk itself which formed the passaffe. On a 
dose inspection, however, he perceived that, at the bottomi 
it was raised about eight inches from the lower part of the 
noovfr which was cut beneath to receive it ; and he found 
by this ciieumstance that the large slab before him was 
hotfaing more than a barrier of granite, one foot three inches 
thick. Having observed a snudl aperture at the top, he 
thrust a^ straw mto it upwards of three feet, — a discovery 
which convinced him that there was a vacuum prepared to 
leceive the pojrtcullis. The raising of it, indeed, was « 
work of no small difficulty. As soon, however, as it was 
elevated high enough for a man to pass, an Arab entered 
with a candle, and announced that the place within was 
very fine. A little mcH-e room enabled our adventurer to 
squeeze his person through, when he exclaims, — " After 
tlurty d^s I had the pleasure of finding myself in the way 
to the central chamber of one of the two great Pyramids of 
£g3rpt, which have long been the admiration of beholders."* 
As his main object was to reach the centre of the build- 
ing, he advanced in that direction, along a passage cut out 
of the solid rock, six feet in height, and six feet six inches 
broad. At length he reached a door at the centre of a large 
chamber. *' I walked slowly two or three pac^s, and then 
stood still to contem]^ate the place where I was. What* 
ever it might be, I certainly considered myself in the centre 
•f that Pyramid which, from time immemorial, had been the 
•abject of thie obscure conjectures of many hundred travel- 
lers, both ancient and modem. My torcli, formed of a few 
wax candles, gave but a faint tijgrht; I could, however, 
deaily AiaAjngtnah the prmcipal objects. I naturally turned 
my eyes to the west end of the chamber, looking for the 

sad OpoattoBs in flgypt and NoUs^vel. L 9. iI7. 
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gaicophagus, which I strongly expected to see ki the same 
situation as that in the first P^rramid ; but I was disappointed 
when I saw nothing there. The chamber has a pointed or 
sloping ceiling, ana many of the stones had been removed 
from their places evidently by some one in search of treasure. 
On my advancing towards the west end, I was agreeably 
surprised to find that there was a sarcophagus buried on a 
level with the floor.'* 

Upon examining' more minutely the chamber mto which 
he had entered, h^ found it to be forty-six feet in lengthy 
sixteen feet three inches wide, and twenty-three feet six 
inches high. It is hewn out of the solid rock from the floor 
to the roo^ which last is composed of large slabs of calca*> 
reous stone, meetin^in the centre at an angle correspond- 
ing to that of the Pyramid itself. The sarcophagus ia 
eight feet long, three feet six inches wide, and two feet three 
inches deep in the inside. It is sunounded by iarse blocks 
of granite, apparently to prevent its removal, which could 
not be effected without great labour. The lid had been 
drawn to one side ; so that the receptacle, be it fount or 
grave, was half open. It is manufactured of the veiy finest 
granite ; but, like the other in the Pyramid of Cheops, it 
presents not a single hierogl3rphic. Inspecting the inside 
solely with the view of finding some inscription whiAi would 
throw light on the history and intention of this mighty 
edifice, he did not at first observe that there were bones 
nixed with the sand and gravel which it contained. These 
fragments of an animal body, being afl;erwaid sent tp Lon- 
don, were ascertained to belong to the bovine species, and 
have been very generally supposed to be the remains of a 
sacred bull, — an object of veneration among the ancient 
Egyptians. On the sides of the chamber, which were 
carerally examined, Mr. Belzoni observed many scrawls 
executed with charcoal ; all of which, however, were in a 
character quite unknown to him, and already become so 
laint that they were in some places nearly illegible, and 
rubbed ofif on the slightest touch. 

On the wall at the west end of the chamber he peronved 
■n inscription, which has been translated as foUows : — 

** The Master Mohammed Ahmed, laplcide, has opened 
Hiem? and the Master Othman attended this (opening), and 
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tlie King All Mol^unmed, firmn the beginning to the closing ' 
up."* 

• Mr. Belzoni admits that the letters were far from being 
distinct The transciiber was a Copt, whom he induced to 
ffo from Cairo for the purpose, not having sufficient confi- 
dence in his own pen. He ' adds, however, that not being 
satisfied with his protestations of accuracy, though the 
inscription was copied under his own eyes, he invited other 
persons, who were esteemed the best Arabic scholars in tha 
country, to lend their aid, and particularly to compare the 
transcript with the original on the wall. They found it all 
perfectly correct and intelligible, except the concluding 
word, which was acknowledged to be obscure ; but, says he, 
if it be considered how much that word resembles the right 
one, we shall find a good sense, and the whole inscription 
made out. The circumstance, too, supposed to be here 
recorded, — that the Pyramid was closed up after having 
been opened by the agents of King Ali Mohammed, — cor- 
xe^wnds exactly to tl^ facts of the case, and afifords a strong 
corroboration oi the conjectural emendation proposed by the 
translator. 

It is remarkaUe that in this Pyramid, as well as in the 
larger one, there is a pit or shaft which descends to aTlower 
part of the building. At the bottom of this opening there 
were so many stones as nearly to choke up its entrance ; 
but, after removing these, Mr. Belzoni found the passage 
running towards the north, as formerly, at an angle of 
twenty-six degrees. It continued in this direction, and with 
the same slope downwards, forty-eight feet and a half, where 
it joined a horizontal passage fifty-five feet in length, still 
running north. Half-way up this avenue on the right is a 
recess eleven feet long and six deep. On the left, oj^site 
to it, is another entry twenty-two feet in length, with a 
descent of twenty-six degrees towards the west. Before he 
proceeded any farther northwards, he went down this pas- 
sage, where he found a chamber thirty-two feet long, nine 
feet nine inches wide, and eight feet six inches in height. 
Tins apartment contains many small blocks of stone, some 

* This is the varaioii of Mr. Salame, who says, **11ie Arabic to which 
I give the meaning of these last words * to the eloolnf up* is not spelled 
eometly in the paper I saw/-a fliaU wUeh lattrihoieietlisinoseiilNtf 
tfaathssteaa^'* 
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not mofe than two feet in lengtli* It hut a piNOited toot 
like that before mentioned, though it is cut oat of the solid 
rock. On the walls and ceiling are some unknown inscrip- 
tions simillLr to those in the upper chamber. 

Reascending to the horizontal passage, he discovered at 
the end of it a portcullis, which must have originally po«> 
sessed the same construction as the one already desmbedi 
but the plate of mnite which had served as a door was 
taken down, and is stHl to be seen under the rubbish which 
encumbers the approach. Beyond this point he entered into 
a lane which runs forty-eight feet in a direction parallel to 
the one above, and, in fact, appears to issue from the Pyra* 
raid near its base. If this supposition be well founded^ it 
will foUon^ that the monument of Oephrenes has two 
entrances^, — an inference, we presume, which might bo 
extended to that of Cheops, where there are severu paa* 
sages without any outlet hitherto discovert. The immenso 
mass of broken stones and sand which surrounds the fonn* 
dation of the lar^ edifice has all along prevented such a 
minute examination of its lower parts as plight have enabled 
the scientific antiquary to connect the internal stmctuio 
with the general plan and uses of the building. Hence it 
is extremely probable that apertures will be found in all the 
four sides conducting to the eentre, at different angles of 
inclination, and establishing a communication among the 
various chambers which the Pyramids contain. 

After these detsdls, it is impossible to refirain from an 
expression of admiration so justly due to the perseverance 
and ability of Mr» Belzoni. It was truly observed by Mr. 
Salt, that the opening of this Pyramid had long been con* 
Etdered an object of so hopeless a nature that it is difficult 
to conceive how any person could be found sanguine enough 
to make the attempt ; and, even after the laborious disooveiT 
of the forced entrance, it required great resolution and confr* 
dence in his own views to induce him to continue the opera- 
tion, when it became evident that the enterprise of his 
predecessori^ possessed of greater means, had completely 
failed. Of the discovery itself Belaoni has given a very 
clear description, and his drawings present a perfect idea 
ef the entrances, passages, and diambers. Of the laboui 
of the undertaking no one can form an idea. Notwith- 
standing the masses of stons which he lud to isaiov% and 



fhfluMdtef of th0 tiatefud* whloh impeded biB pnrogVMi^ 
the whole was effected entirely at hie own risk ana enienBe.f 
It ie manifest, from the inscription discoTered by BeIzoni» 
M well as from the state of the chambers in the two larger 
^pmmids, that they had both been opened at the distance 
of many years. Dr. Shaw, on the authorit|M>f an Arabian 
ftothor, mentions that the one attributed to Aeope was en- 
twed about ten centuries ago by Ahnamon, the renowned 
OftUph of Babylon. It is added that the explorers found in 
tt» towards the top, a chamber with a hollow stone, in which 
there was a statue like a man, and within it the body of a 
man, upon which was a breastplate of gold set with jeweW. 
U|pon Uiis bveastolate there was a sword of inestimable 
pfioe ; and at its head a carbunete of the bigness of an eg^ 
«hinhig like the light of the day ; and upon the human 
llgufe were characters written wiUi a pen, which no man 
iRideiBtood*t 

* Wbat mst be tlw fteUngs ^f erary caa^d person who readtifliefbl* 
lowing ststeroent, wldeh vm 0y« In tbe words oTthe discoverer Mmself:-*- 

**One thlofr mors I mast obMnreiwpcetlJif tbe Count do Forbin. On 
lii letein from Thebes I met bim at Oairo. in tbe boose of tbe Ansfrian 
eoneoL. I bad bcvnn tbe task of openins tne Pynmido, and bad already 
Aseovered tbe Also mseage. Tbe eonnfrequested, In a aort of aaroasdo 
Manlier, when I had snceeeded in openinf the Pyiamld, which no «ri6nbt 
ke sivposad I nefrar would, that I would aend him tbe plan of it, ap be 
was about settinf of tu Alexandria tbe next day, and tbenoe to France. 
I thought the beat retaliation I could make was to aend him the de- 
aifBd plan, and I did ao as aoon as T opened tfas Pjiamld, wbieh was in 
aftw dajrs altar his departuie. Would any one bcUere that tbe noble 
saent, on hia arriTal in Franee, gave out that be bad aucceeded in pene- 
tratink the second Pyramid of l>Jladi, and brought tbe plan of It to 
Tuial Whether (his be the Ibet or not v?iU appear from the IbUowing 
earagraph takaa from a Freneb paper now in my poaaesaioa;— 'On tbs 
Htk of April, MonaAenr le Compte do ForUn, director-general of the 
Soyal Museum of France, landed at tbe lazaretto of Muaeilles. Ete 
came last from Alexandria, and hia passage was very stormy, fie has 
flatted Oraeee, Syria, and upper Bgypt. By a happy chance, soaoe days 
beft»a his departun from Cairo, be soececded in penetrating into the 
second Pyramid of DJiseh. Ifonaieur FmrUn brtnga the pkun of this 
important discovery, aa well aa mwA inibrmation on ttie < laboois sf If 
Drovetti at Kamac, and oa thoaa wUeh Mr. Salt, tbe Bngliah eonaaL 
Munaoes with the greatest snooesa in the valley of Beban-el-Malook, and 
in the plain of Medinet Aboo. The Muaeum of Paris is going to be ett* 
riehed vrith aome of the apoOs of Thebes, which Meoaiear Fot!ii& has 
aaUeeted in Us tAvela.' 

*< Wsa this written,*' aMtains Befssnl, "< by SQSBS peraon in France, la 
tfdieula of the Ctmnt do Sorbin, or is it an attempt to impose on the 
poblie by a tiasuo of ftlaahoodal^— Vtt. i/p. M 

tsiwWTMf«l%r^tt pkiar,.sBdffrisBBMepifMibyMr.«naTn, 

sk 
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It ifl in ]|ke meaner reecudfld Irf AbdoUstiph tlittt irhatt 
Mdec-Alaziz-Othmanrbeii-Yotuoiu saoeeeded hif £ither, lia 
allowed himself to be peraaaded by some foolish 'couitieni 
to (hrow down the Pyramids, and that he sent thither sap* 
perfty miners, and qaanriers, under the directi«n of proper 
officers, with^MtentooTertom the red one, that, namely^ 
ascribed to M^hrtnus, and which is known to have be^N^ 
coated with Mghly-eoloured granite. To execute the in- 
structions with which they were charged, they encamped 
on the adjoining ground, and cottected a great number, of 
labourers, whom they maintained at an enoimous ejqpenae. 
There they remained eiffht Whole months, exerting tbem^ 
aehes to the utmost in order to fulfil their eommiasion ; but 
their most strenuous endeayoura with picks and lerers above^ 
and with ropes and cables below, could not remiyve mora 
than one or two stones a-day. "When a block was throwm 
down* there was the additional labour of breaking it into 
fragments and canyinf it aside ; and one of the engineers 
is reported to have said, that, although he were to set ten 
thousand pieces of gold, he could not readjust one of these 
stones in its propei^ place. At length they abandoned tiM 
attempt, without demolishing the magnificent structure, op 
even, as the historian thixiks, without matmaUy reducing 
its ^Smensions. The date of this barbarous project is 
usually placed' about the end of the twelfth century^ 

Several other caliphs axe named by Makrisi and Abdol- 
latiph as having meditated the demolition of these great 
w6rks. Saladin, for example, charged his emir, Kara- 
koush Asadi, to build the citadel ana walls of Cairo,—- 
instructing him, at the same time, to consider Memphis and 
the Pyramids as the most suitable quarry for obtaining ma- 
terials. Henca, it is conjecturedi the coating of the larffo 
edifice of Cheops, two-thuds of that of Cephrenes, and tSe 
greater part of some of the smaller ones, have been carried 
away, and can now only be sought for in the immense 
causeway, and the innumerable arches which he constructed 
between these monuments and the Nile, or in the citadel, 
the mosque^, and the battlemeiits of the capital. The re- 
mains of this causeway are still to be seen ; thp finer por- 
tion of it, however, that was upon the lower irround, has 
been swept away by the overawing of tiie I^ule. Some 
nthoia have sappoied it to be the ma of tbo great foad 
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described by Herodotuf» used for traiu^riiii# the stoiiMr 
Gonsomed in the coxutroction of the F^ianrids. But -w 
ue infonned that a veiy slight inspectioxi of the material^ 
tfl well af of the style in which the buil^&og has been oom« 
pleted, win satisfy eveiy one qualified to judge that this 
opinion is not founded in truth. Abdollatiph, in fiict, a 
contemporary writer, states, in the plainest tenns, that it 
was constructed by Asadi, one of the emiis of Salah-Eddin- 
Tousott^ the son of Job, commonly called Saladin the 
Great.* 

The opening of the Great Pyramid has, by many oriental 
writers, been ascribed to the Caliph Abdalla Mamour, the 
•on of Haroun Al Raschid ; and they state that he enip 
ployed for the accomplishment of his objept, fire^ Tinegar, 
and other chymical solvents. Others attnbute this achieve- 
ment to the Cal^h Mohdi, whose name was Mohammed. 
The latter is not unprobably the sovereign whose reputatioa 
is embalmed in the inscrij^ion, ce^iea by the durection of 
BeUoni, under the title of jBjng AS Mohammed ; and as it 
is recorded that he attended the opening of /Am, — ^in the 
plural number,^t is ceftainiy not unreasonable to conclude 
that it was he who first penetrated into the interior of both, 
luodwho is, consequently, chargeable, with much of the 
unnecessazy dilapidation which accompanied his firuitlese 
labours. 

Considering the immense toil as well as uncertain^ 
which attend the exploration of the Pyramids, we cannot 
he surprised at any mfierence of opinion that may happen 
' to prevail in regard to the various apertures, passages, and 
chambers, which oiecupy the interior. But it is much less 
easy to reconcile the mind to the discrepancy which per- 
plexes almost eveiy book of travels, in feference to th« 
magnitude of the buildings themselves. For instance, Um 
following table exhibits only a small portion of the enor 
which applies to the measurement, or estimated bulk, of 
these &mous structures ; and yet the difference' is so great 
as to justify the suspicion that the standard used by the 
•even! writers could not be the same, or that the summit 

• Tktvsls along ths IMttwraaiSB sad Partsl^jioait 9f .IsUtt 
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LeBrVB 016 704 

FrosperAlpiaiia ^>tttt i 790 

nievenQt 500 Oil 

Nlebohr , 440 * 710 

QfeavM 444 648 

Davison ^ 461 74« 
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Mailtot 9Q0 

▲Uwrt Lewensteifli , . . .SMIO 

Pococlce SIS 

IMon .•.....•.*•* ..A.SOO 
Tb«TeiMit...*. »••«... .SOB f 

Paviwa 906 

pavif on not only numbered the layers, bnt givei ih$ 
height of eveiy one of them separately, from the boCt<Hn to 
the top. Grobert, a member of the French Academy, 
appears to have proceeded in a similar manner, countmg th^ 
steps individually, and measuring their thidoiess. But it 
IS obvious, that if they did not make an allowance ih every 
instance for any deviation of the surfiu^e of the step fioni 
the plane of the horizon, the result would not coincide with 
the actual height of the Pyramid. As an improzimationt 
however, we may assume that the structure m question if 
four hundred and eighty feet high» on a base of seven hui^ 
dred and fifty feet m length ; or, in other words, covering 
an area of about eleven acres, and rising to an elevation o? 
127 feet above the cross of St. Paul's cathedral. 

Mr. Belzoni, whose solitary exertions accomplished mor^ 
ihan the united band of philosophers attached to the French 
pn^y, ascegiained the gnnensiona of the second I^ramld 
to be as f(Aow8 :-^ 
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ParpendieQlarlielclit 450 

OQttinKfhNn the top to the place ) i^ 
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' Before we levre theie memozable reUcs of andent gn^* 
'dear, we mmt revert to a cucamatuioe which ia too remaik- 
able to be paaaed over. In all the pyranuda that have been 
<ipe<ied, which at Djizeh and SaUuura amount at leaat to 
aix, the entrance haa always been found near the centre on 
the northern focei and the paaaage as uniformly proceeding 
downwarda. fiom it, at an an^le which never vaiiea. 
Greavea makea the inclination m that of CheoM to be 
S6^, while Caviglia haa determined it at 27<> ; which laat 
•we have obeerved to be common. to all the eloping paasagea 
in the edifice just ^[>eeified. He found the same angle on 
opening one of the small pyramids towards the south, at 
the end of the passage of which were two chambers, leading 
4me e«t of the oUier, and both empty. The same conclusion 
.was foaned by Belzoni in regard to the Pyramid of Ce- 
phrenes. The angle in «11 the sloping d^mnels was 26^. 
•With much apparent reason, therefore, has it been con- 
jectured that this coincidence could not be accidental. It 
'Snust have been the work of design, executed for some spe- 
cial purpose ; and nothing more readily presents itself to 
the mind» as an object worthy of so much care, than the 
HMs of astitmomy* to which the priests of ancient Egypt 
are known to have beeil sreatly addicted. 

Panw suggested that Uie pyramids, as well as the obe- 
lisks, were temples raised to the god of day, because on» 
of their sides is in all cases turned to the east. If, then* 
nothing m(Mre were apparent than the exact position of these 
|>uildings in reference to the lour cardinal points of the 
oompass, it would of itself be sufficient to stamp the chaiw 
acter of the Egyptians at a veiy remote age as at least 

Sractical astronomers* But when to this are added the 
elineation of the twelve signs of the zodiac, the traces of 
which are still visible at Esneh and Oendera, the naming 
of the principal stars, and the grouping of the constellationsu 
there can remain no doubt that the science of tjlie priesthood 
waa chiefly employed in marking the times and paths of th« 
Mlastial host. When, too, we foad that all the kamiiig of 
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TyjeB, br wliiek he wu enabled to calculate edipeem sad 
determine the johtitial and e^octial pointe, waa aeqiiiied 
from the Egyptian clergy six hundred years before tlio 
Christian era; that at* later period Eratosthenes was ifound 
qualified to measure a degree of the meridian, and fr omth» 
result to deduce the circumference of theeaiihto an extras 
Ofdinary degree of aociuaey ; and that the day of the tunft- 
mer solstice was th^, and prdE>ably at a much earlier epoeh, 
so mcely obeerred by means of a wefl dug at Syene, frsm 
the suifece of which the sun's disk was reflected enliarer* 
we cannot hesitate to recerre any hypelhesas which aseumeii 
an astronomical purpose, ia aoeountmg fo» the atofaheotilnl 
pro£gies of ancient Egypt. ^ 

It is indeed quite consistent to suppoee that the pnest% 
in the construction of these stupendous monuments, would 
avaH themselves of the means thus oiibred of eonneeting 
their sacred duties with their favourite stndy, and of 4W«i* 
Uning the sentiments of piety with the sublime conoeptiomi 
of aMronomy. Amon^ o^er iMlnefits whidithis ui^mi has 
ednferred upon posterity is that of having fix6d willi pro* 
eislon the faces of the Pyramids, from whicK as Pauw has 
observed, <<we know that the poles of the earth ham not 
changed.*' But there is reason to think that the Pyrasiids 
were made subservient to a more inunedkte and i^npoitaaft 
tise in tiie science of astionomy, namely, tb ecgrnot th* 
measutement of time. This object, it may be eonceivedi 
was in contemplattpn when the main passagee lesfiifing inm 
the northern fsides were formed. These i4>preaofaes, as we 
have repeateSly remarked, are invariably inclined do^vn- 
wards, in an angle of about ST^, with the plane of the hof»> 
son, which gives a line of direction not far i^emoved ilrom 
fliat point in the heavens where the polar star now eresse* 
the meri^an below th? Fde. The observation of this, or 
some other star, across the meridian, would ^ve them aH 
accurate measuro of sideral time^-Ha point of the first 
vnportance in an age when, it is probable, no oHier 
instrument? thiol rude solar raomons, ox expedients still 
more imperfect, were in use. indeed it woula not be easr 
to devise a method more effectual for observing the transft 
• of a star vdth the naked eye, than that of watering its nao* 
sage across the mouth of such a lengthened tube ; and it in 
maaiCoit that some one (^ tiies0 hubiiitties,'WbBa in th* 
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below the P^ nuet htf been eeen- in- the liae 
•f e peeeege inetined et in angle of tiraityHrix or twenty- 
eefen degteee* 

• Theee femarke weie eaggeeted hf an ineidental notiee 
in the ihoit memoTandon of the measoMmente made hf 
Mr^'OavigHa t**-** One no longer eeee the po)»«tay aft tM 
■pot where the main paisage ceases to eonthiue in the 
4Miiie incHnatien, and where one begine to mornit.** From 
IMb expfeeeion it ta natvraliy concluded that he must hare 
neen the po i e eta r when at the bottom of the mainpaseage; 
and, if io» we h«ve not yet got the true meaeure of the 
•n|le whkh these paaeagee form widi the horizon. This 
wenld be veiy deeimMe, as it oovld not ftH to lead to most 
inmoftant reenlfts ; espeoiaOy if it shonld be fonnd that Ae 
diffinoioe of te an|^ in the approadbes.of the I^ramida 
4»f DJiiah, Sakhaia, and Daahonr eonespond to the dUTev- 
«ioe of the latitnde of theee eereral places. We might 
then be afaiMt cettain that th^ were intended for the pniw 
jpeea of obeeiting the passa^ orer the meridian, of some 
{Mtftieahar stfr^ whose sJtitiiide, when- below the Pole, was 
nqnal to the an|^ of tiie "passage. If this snggestion 
■henld he wall founded, It woidd i^ be difteuH, by caleu- 
•latkm, to detennine which of the stam within the Arctic 
circle might be seen to pass aeeoss the meutiis of the shafts 
nbant the enpposed time of boiiding the INramids, an^ 
thereby to fix, with mete preeiston ti^ has been hitheito 
attained, the peiiod at wiuch these stapendovis atmeturei 



Di; Ridiaidaon is dispoaed to call in qneition tiie ioondi 
of this hyMthesis,--obserring that the supposition of 
the panmge beinff intended as ** an astronomical instrument 
hr lasaaiiring sideral time ie scscreely tenable. Fyramidi 
•ee prodigiOQsly expennve and nnmanafleable machinea;. 
mad the passage, being ao caieiblly sealed at the entrance, 
fiedvded all possibility of nsbif ttiem as sttch.*'t Bat, in 
9&fiy to tine rather hiaty stricture, it may be sufficient to 
Mraaric tiwt no one has evar mahitaiiied they were meant 
ielily for astnononieal uei. The osastant ooounenoe d 

^ QatitBrtj Bsvfaw, tei. ilz. p. 4DB ; OietffAi Pyftnidofn^liia 
> eisw il% Baswrchm, mol. I. p. 41S. 

tHriirti alnir tha M^ttiiniMsa Tnl I it llii 
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• frc^ hummi^ 10 littlelikdy to 1M fiooi4ffiftal 4)€ldilMi% 
fui to iuggeat dii|i it nrnsl hate been inteii^ tp wetv 
some pnipose ; and we therefore agree with the in^^enioaa 
writer who ftnt advanced the h7p^esi% in aacribinff the 
imiform ixtcUnation of the pamagm m the two large Pyi»- 
■mid^ to fiome object qoite unconnected with the male 
ftcUity of deecoit. 

Having occupied iO much epace with this deeeription of 
the monum«it8 of Djizeh, we must rest aatiafied with 4 
mere teferetice to those of AhouMr, Sakhara, and Dashour* 
Every one kaowi that, in point of 'magnitude, theee aia 
much inferior to the former, though etUi entitled to rank 
Tcry hig^ aa the remains of p. great people, whofte gloij 
•unfortunately ia now almott entirely Traectedfirom (he 
ndns of their ancient worba. It is deserving of notice, a| 
the same time, that these smaller pyramids are genetaUy 
«oated vnth a material different from the body i>f the edifice ; 
and, moreover, that, so &r as they have be^ inspected, in 
iheir structure and internal distribution they bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the more stupendous erections at Djiaeh. 

Our account of the mechanical productions of andant 
Egypt would be incomplete did we not qiention the great 
4Sphinx, which has always been regarded as an acoompani* 
ment, and sometimes even as a riv^ to the Pyramids* The 
latest information in regard to this stupendous figure was* 
obtained from the persevering labours of Mr. OavigUsi 
whose name has been alMady mentioned with so imck 
honour. After the most fatigtdng and anxious endeavounii 
during several months, he euoceeded in laying open the whole 
•tatue to its base, and exposing a clear area extendhig toa 
hundred feet frimi its front. It is not easy, says Mr. Sdt,. 
who witiiessed tiie process of excavation, for any persojl 
unused to (^rations of this kind, to foriii tiie smallest idea 
of the difficulties winch he had to surmount^ bkhw esptf* 
eially when working at the bottom of the trench ; foi^ in 
apite of every precaution, the slightest breath of wibd, or 
concussion, set iJl the surrounding partides of sand fai mo«» 
tion, so that thr sloping sides began to crumble away, sad 
mass after mass to come tumbling down, till the whole sut^ 
ftoe bore no unapt go^semblance to a cascade of water* 
Even when the sides appeared most firm, if thelabouren 
•nspwidid thair woik bat finr a& hour, Ihi^ tand on thak 



iftuiil^tii^lMdHie gfMt6Btp«rt of it todo ofer«g«]ji* 
Tbia was paitioahurlv tbe oue oi the Mlithem Mb of the 
mw, whew Um whole of the peopley-^-^mu nzty to ft hno* 
Jbted,«-*wf fe empleyed finr mtoii daje wifthoot iiui]dn|f any 
ifensihle tdsnao^f the Mod rolling down in one oontmued 
Ipnent. 

Bui the ditfeovery amply lewarded the toil and expense 
Irhioh were inenmd in revealing the etxaoture of this won^ 
derfiU wwk of art* The hnge pawe stretched out fifty feet 
in advanee from the body* mnA. is in » eiwobent posture ;' 
^ttgmente of an enonnons beard were found resting beneath 
the chin; and there, were seen all the appendages of a 
temple, gnaite tablet^ and altar, airangea on a regular 
platfoim immediately in firant On this pavement, and at 
an equal dietamse between the paws of the figure, was the 
large' sUh of granite just mentioned, bein^ not less than 
fiiuuteen feet mgh, seven hroad^ and two thick. The face 
of this stone, which fionted ^e east^was highly embel* 
lisbed with sonlptures in ba»*relie^ the 'sabjeot representing 
two sphinxes seated on pedestals, and ^nests holding oui 
offerings, while there was a long inscription in mero* 
g^rphics most f^eautifiilly execifted ; the whole design beins 
covered at top, end protected, M it were, widi the sacred 
globe, the serpent, and the wings. Two other tablets of 
cakareods stone, similarly ornamented, were supposed, 
together with that of granite, to have constituted part of 
a mimature temple, by being placed one on e^ch side of the 
latter, and at ri^t angles to it. One of them, in fact, was 
•till remaining m its jSaee ; of the other, which wa^ thrown 
down and bmen, the fragments are now in the British Mu« 
.eenm. A small Uon, couching in front of this edifice, had 
its eyes directed towards the Sfdiinx. There were, besides, 
several firagments of other lions rudely carved, and the foi^ 
part of a sphinx of tolerable wCikmanship ; all of which, 
as well as the tablets, walls, and platforms on which the 
little temifle stood, were ornamented with red paint,— « 
colour which would seem to "have been, in Egypt as well 
as in Xndiat i^pn^riated to sacred purposes. In front of 
tiie ten^ple was a granitio lUtar, with one of th^ fi>ur pro- 
jections or horns still retaining its place at the angle. 
From the effects of ^ evident on the stone, this altar, it is 
•MiufiMti had been ased ton bomiHiffeiiiigs. On the aide 
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oC the kft i»w of tM gnal Apiiiiiz were eat eetenl indur • 
tinet legends in Greek ^erieten, addressed to difTerent 
deities. On the second digit of the same was sculptured^ 
in pretty deepletters, an inscription in verse ; of wUch the^ 
subjoined translation was given by the late Dr. Toong, 
whose extensive knowledge of andquities enabled hiiik at 
<inoe to rest<»e the defects of the ortgmal, and to convey its 
Bieaning in Jjatin as well as in EngHsh.* 

On the digits of the southern paw were only discovered 
a few of the UMial dedicatory phrases in honour of Harpo* 
cratesy l^ais, and Hermes. One inscription gives; as Mr. 
Salt reads it» to the Emperor Claudius the extraordinary 
appellation of the ** good spirit** {ir*'^ &u^«y), — an in- 
stance oC flattery wfaiui can only be outdone by that of 
another inscription discovered in Upper Egypt, where Cara^ 
caUa is styled " most {hous^ {piUnliius\ on the very same 
stone from which the name ^ his murdered brother Geta 
had probably been erased by his -own hand. On another 
small edifice, m firont of the Sphinx, was a legend with the 
aame^ of Septimius Severas, hi which that of Geta wa» 

*Tw9tiUKiKr9y\o»Tn>la»9t»iiiev hints ' 
#fl«ffM<VM x#W«vfM^ fw^ff^'VC K* I*. X. 

Tttoin eorpot stvpendnm stnaeront dU scanpitnni, 

ParooBtM terrae tritleum pinsentl ; 
In mediam mrlgvales ameiuiji tabalM 

Inralae petrome arenam detnidentet: 
Vleinam pynunidlbtis tilem se posuenint tUm. 
Non GEMIipodig homiddam. ■ient ad-Thebas, 

Stod Deae Latonae flumiiam pnrteaimam 
fiodold obflerraaton dendemnm bonum ra|sin» 
TTerirae Egyptiae veneraodam dactorem, 
OaBlMtem magnam impentongn (dlls afflaflm) 
BUnUeai Vulcana, mafnaniinam (rardasinnun) 
Validum in bdlo, et amabilem inter cites 
Terrain Istari (omnigenia epoUa jabentem). 

Thy finrm stapeadmw kere the sods kate plaeed, 
Bpsxinf eaeo not of hanreaMaaiing Uuid ; 

And with thia mighty work of art have graoed 
▲ rocky tijle encumbered once with aand : 

Not that flerce Sphinx that Thebaa erewfaile laid 
Bat great Latona'a aenrant, mild and bland : 

Watching that prince beloved who llUa the thrane 

Of EgypTa plaliia, and ealls the Nile hiaown. 

That heajealy mooareh who hia fbea deflea 

Uke Vuleaa powaiiU, aad Uka MlM 
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dUitfintedaf m the foimer, aadtfit dflo Uoa tl» trnmiplial 
«rch erected by the eame enqpesor at Bone. , The fonnef 
inscxiptioii, howeveiv is not- to Glandiai^ but to his sue- 
cesser Nero, as may be distinctly traeed in the first line ae 
it now appeal*.* 

We have entered more particularly into, these details on 
account of an error into which Dr. Claorkhas fiiUen respect* 
i|ig the share of merit due to the French in uncoverinff the 
b<My of the Sphinx. He states* without the slightest faesi- 
tation* that the academicians who followed the camp c^ 
Buonaparte laid open the whole pedestal of this statue* ae 
well as the cumbent or leonine part of the figure* which 
were before entirely coneealed by the .sand ; adding that* 
Instead of answering the expectations raised concerning the 
work upon which it was supposed to rest, the pe£stal 
proves .to be a wretched substructure of brick*work and 
small fragmenta of stone, put together Hke the most insig* 
nificant piece of modem masonry* and wholly out of chw* 
aeter* both with respect to the pfwfigious labour bestowed 
Sfion the statue itself and the gigantic appearance of the 
surrounding objects. Now, eveiy one who has |[lanced 
into the splendid publication* to the contents df which the 
aeyeral philosophers contiibuted in their reppectiye depart- 
ments, knows well thilt the French never uncovered more 
than the back of the Sphinxr-*-that they ne^er pretended 
to have seen the pedestal*i--4iid that there is, in &et, no 
brick-work in any way connected with that celebrated statue. 
M. Denon saw nothing but the head and neck; and M,« 
Gobert, who was constantly stationed at the Pyramids^ 
says, in his Memoir* that he succeeded in laying bare the 
bf^ to such an extent as was sufficient to detennine the 
measurement ; affirming that the fi|[ure was cut out of a 
salient angle of the mountain* and is accordingly one solid 
piece of tSck. It is true that the paws, which are thrown 
out fifty feet in firont* are constructed of masonry ; but it is 
neither insignificant, nor in the least degree resembling 
modem woiimanshk). This, however* could not be known 
either to the French or to Dr. Claric Perhaps* after allf 

* Vor tbe shove toeovat of CavtcHs** disooviries, as he tatanself bas 
itc pabUSbei any tblag^tiierMdertfi indebted to tbe sever^ eanuijpBl 
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Am \uA hflsbwni ialMn frooi Pimoi!|(4| whd iwttHfktfi te w* 
Iftrdto thebody of tibe Sphinx, thaiwhat iMnehaTe taken fot 
joinings of tlw stonos, are nothing mora than ¥«in8 in ihm 
fotk. Henee the iospicion that tho handa of the boiUer 
were employed in constracting the auppoaed pedestal 0r 
platfoim on which the atfltne tests* 
• We may remark in passings that th« ioientifie eorpi 
eommissioned by Buonaparte to iUnstnte the histoi]ry and 
antiqilities of Egypt effected ahnost nothing in either d«» 
partment. Compelled to follow the mofements of th« 
aimy, which was at no time in nndistmhed possession of 
the eoon^y they could not engage in those tedious operan 
tions, which, as has been proYM by the experience of B^ 
soni and Gaviglia, were absolutely necessary to snoeess vn 
any attempt to analyze the structure of the vast edifioe* 
which intite the curiosity of the traTell^r. It is net deniei 
that, in the great work published under the patronage of 
the French goTemment, there ismueh ▼ahiable infozmatiett 
eoimected more or less directly with the ancient state of 
Egypt ; but it is no less true, that nearly all Uie disserta- 
tions whidi occupy its splendid voluraes migl^ have been 
written by men who had never quitted Paris, nor seen any 
other document besides those which are supplied by the 
Greek and Romftn authors. This remark applies, in tiM 
strictest sense, to the long article by M. Jemard on tha 
Fframids. It i» a mere abridgment of the descriptite nar- 
rations left by Herodptns, Diodoras, Strabo, PMny, Amaia- 
nus, and by some later writers of the Ai&bian school* la 
re^rd to the Sphinx, again, we subjoin in a note the sum 
01 afl the intelligence which is conveyed' to the readers of 
Europe by the renowned philosophers ot Niq;ioleoB th* 
Great.* 
We know not whether it trill be eons(4atory to the readef 

* (tea ^1 JTation, d'enTiron 13 metres sn-dearai da sol aeniel. r«rt0 
Mrritne ttmoin et comma mttmra de PenltTeraent des pleiTM qui a M 
ftitiUMpwfiei«p0ttrdtMwr«ette partis de la moBtagm. Laenni|N^ 
4 peine sensible, semble ieiilen)ent traete ear le sol dans one loosamur 
de prds 4e 22 m^res ; ec le c6ik que nous avoos ronlu deconrrir, ea 
Msant enleter la sable que les rents mm aeenmnl^ jnsqa'aa niteaa dt 
la monttigne, ne nous a offisrt, sor nns proftmdeor d« 9 A 10 metres sa* 
vtoan, Bttcane Ibnne rigalidre : qnant i Pexearalion q«i anrait inik le- 
nsvgate sor la Uce, skis a*eatprafiMde qae de Sndtves i«4 iiillHwiitiw^ 
dPunsibmis aniftne at \xtksaSm.'^JH9aitilkn4MfEi9pt ta . tt. p. M 
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lo ii#infiMpi0d, thai tUsfOHutlable sMhw w tgidtt wmveh 
mndm th« donunion of the deMii«&it wa»hBlf a cantnrf ago ; 
modf oonieqmRtljt ihat it now maeta Ibe eya e(f tha Egyp* 
tiaa travaUer ahzoudad in sand to tha sama depth as m>iiBk 
Dr. Riehaideon vriatea tha| the wind and the Arabs had m» 
placed the eofveriai^ on this vencnhta piece of aatiquity, and 
hawse that the lower parte were (pkim invisible. ** The 
hieait, shoaldofB* end neck; whidh are thoseof a fanman beittg» 
vemain unoorenid, as also the backi which » that of alion; 
the neck is rery nmch eroded, and, to a penwn near, the 
head seeoM as if it were too heavj fiv ito supjporL The 
headdress has the appearance of an (^-^fiuMUoned wig^ 
pniiectinff out about the earsi like tiie hair of the Beiheti 
Arabs ; uie ears project consUeraUy, the nose is broken^ 
the whole ftee has been painted red, which is the eoUmr 
assipfned to the ancient inhabitants of EgyP^ and to aH the 
deities of the cotintiy except Osiris. The features are 
Kubiaa, er what, from ancient representations, may be, 
oalled ancient Bjnrptiany which is quite different finm the 
aegvo feature. The expression is particularly placid and 
benign; so BMch soy that the wor^pper of the Sphinx 
migm hold up his ^ as superior to ail the other gods of 
1M^ and stone which the bfinded naiiens worshifroed.'** 
• He adds that there is no (^pening found in the body of th(i 
Sphinx whereby to aseertain whether it is hollow or not ; 
but we team from Br. Poeoeke that there ie an entrance boih 
in the back and in the top of the head, the latter of which, 
he thinks, might serve fer the arts of the priests inutteiin|f 
evades, while the former might be meant to descending to 
the apaHmente beneatlLt 

As to the dimeneions of the figure, Poeocbe feond the 
head and neck,— all that were above ground, — to be twenty* 
eeven feet high ; the breast was tfairty«4hree feet wide; and 
the entire length about* a handled and thirty. Pliny est». 
mated it at a Irandred and dnrteen feet long, and sixty- 
three in height According to Dr, Riefaaidson, the itretdi 
of the back is about a hundred and twenty feet, and tha 
etewtien of Ibe head above the sand from thuty to thirty^ 
fi«e,^*a result which accords pretty nearly with the me»* 
■OMBentofCoateUe. It is efa^iou% at the sanie time» thai 



^e diferepui^ m tlwte fepozte as totlie elevation of tlw 
fifiore iniuit be attrib9ted to the vazyi&g dq>t]i of the eatid^ 
wmch appeare to ha^e aocumnlated ereatly since tl^ dm 
of the Koman nattuaiiBt* The Sphmx was entire in toe 
time of AbdoUatiph, who describes its graceM.8ppeaKanoe 
and the admurable proportion in the different features of the 
countenance, which excited his astomshmeat sixawe everf 
thinjT he had seen in E^^« Makzisi states that it wae 
mntuated by the Sheik Mohanmied, who> in the spirit of a 
trae Mnssuhnan, thought himself bound to destroy all 
imagesi and -every thing indeed which boare the slightest 
lesemhlance to a living creature* He was called the 
Faster,— an expression which denoted his rigid adherence 
to the rules of his church; while his attack onvtfae $phinx» 
and on the stone fions at the gvtes of Cairo^estabtished hie 
leputatum as a furious bigot. 

Tlie learned have indu^rjed in the utmost latitode of coiw 
jecture respecting the design of such figures. As they axe 
all found ]placed near temp&s and oonsecmted buildings,, it 
has been, justly infenred that their emblematical fonamnst 
have had some relation to the theological <^inions <Hr ze» 
figious rites of the ancient Egyptians. According to sonie 
authors, the countenance of a beautifol woman, /combined 
with the body of a Hon or other animal, intimated the allur- 
ing aspect with whidi vice nt first assails the uniwaiy, and 
the besotted monsters which she makes them when caught 
in her fangs. Others, again, have regarded them as astio- 
BOmicsl i^mbols, marking the passage of the sun from the 
sign Leo. into that of Yixgo, and tlwreby shadowing fort^ 
the happy* period when the oyerflowing of t^e Nile ^liflfimf^ 
the blessmgs of .health and plenty throughout the whole 
land. To us the import of this Tast hieroglyphic sqppeana 
somewhat more profound and mysticaL The plulosoj^ere 
of the East, who accustomed thems^ves to view the created 
universe as the efibct, of a certain mysterious g«ieration» 
naturally regarded the First Cause as combining both sexes, 
as exercising) in a manner entirely incomprehensihie to the 
hntnan intellect, the male aiid the female energies, and 
thereby beooming the parent of every thing that exists. U^ 
will, accordingly, be found that to the Spmnx are ascribed 
attributes which do not belong to a man or to a woman 
dn^y, and whi^ evnot be umted ill the Mo^e figure with« 



Wit TCtnetstitiiif that, imafinaiy hennspli^odke whieh Urn 
veiiiiaa speculation of the orientals has enshrined in the 
tbffkest recesses of their mystic theology.* ' On a sabjecl» 
'however, so fax xemoved ftcm the ordinary path of inyesti- 
gatron inmodezn timesi and so little likely either to instruct 
or amuBCy it may be' sufScient to have suggested materials 
for fefle<^n to such a^ are inclined to enter at greater 
length upon such abstmse inquiries. \ 

Connected with the stupendous undertakings of the 
Egyptian architects, there is an occurrence mentioned by 
Heilodotus, to which we shall merely direct the attentidn 
of the reader. AHuding ,to a temple erected at Sals in 
iMmour of Minerva, the mstorian observes that what, in his 
opinion, was. most of aU to be admired, was a sanctuary 
brought by Amasis from Elephantine conristing of one 
entire stone. The carriage of it employed tvfo thousand 
men, ^ saikns, for the whole period of three years. The 
len^ ofthised^ce,'if it may be so called, was twenty-one 
cubits, the width fourteen, and tho height eight. It was 
placed at -the Mitrance of the. temple; and the reason as- 
signed ftnr its being carried no farther is, that the architect^ 
veflectmg upon his long fat^fue, nighed deeply, and thereby 
alarmed the superstitio)! of Sie king, who ccmsidered it as a 
bad onien. Some, however, affirm, that one pf the men 
employed in woriEing a levw was crushed to death, — an 
OTent which -discouraged Amasis, and induced him to desist 
from his enterprise, t 

We know that the practice of erecthiff monolithic tern* 
ple% or sanctnaries hollowed out in a single stone, was vexy 
gieneral in Egypt ; some striking spiecimens being still pre- 
terved in-the mgher parts of the country. But we question 
wiiether the power of modem mechanics could jremove from 

* Lm SpUnx des Egyptiens oat les deux weren^ c*eat 4dire qnlls soat 
llmeUes piu* devant, syant ane t Ate de Aofime,— et mAles derri^re .... C*eeC 
une renwraiie qae peraonne n'avait e&oon Idee. II resolte, de nupee* 
tkm de qoMqaes monuinehs, que lee artietee Gtecs donnaien^aiiaai des 
natnree oompoe^ A cee Mres rnixtee, et^ulls Alsaient mtoao dee aj^inz 
barbus, conuhe le preuve an bae-tellef en terse cuite ooncwnr^ i la Far- 
Bealna. Loraqae Herodete nomme lee spliinx dee an4ro$phinges. 11 a 
vnala deaf gner par eecte expreaaion la AmfdoM de leur eexe. Lea spoinz 
qui eont aux quatre Ikeee'de |a pointe de PdMUeqae da aoIeU, eonf fe- 
nuarqaablea par leurs maina d'hominea anuses d'oo^as oioclnis, 
Iss nUfta des bAtee OnoM^WinkdiHan, 

tBtsad«iai^UUile.l7«. 
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the ^anyi and cemref to tbe distaaios of ter fanndnA 
milei, a man of rode tburty-two foet long, twoitf-aaB bioad* 
and twelve in height. It is only in a nation whara tho 
Fjnramids continue to bear witness to the astooiahing effBcUi 
produced bj labour an^ peneverance that such thjo^ BMist 
not be pronounced incredit4e. The obetiaks, too, sone of 
which adorn more than one capital city in £uiope» prove 
that the resources of the Egyptian engineer are noi to bo 
measured by the progress of similar airts^ at the aame peiio^ 
in any part of Italy or Greece. 

But our limits foibid us to indulge in details. We hasten, 
therefore, to leave the vast cemetery which surroundod the 
ancient Memphis, and of which tiie Pyramids may bo eoa- 
■idered as t^ principal decorations, by notidng the r^ 
aeardies of Mr. Sdt and his coadKotor Caviglia, in the 
ruined edifices or tombs which crowd the neighbourhood of 
Djizeh. Viewed finom the monument of Cheopa, they vp^ 
pear m countless muhitudes, scattered widxmt order amonsr 
the larger buildings, as the graves in a dmiefayaid iDond 
the church, and extend towaids the north and south ahmg 
the left bank of the Nile, as Cur as the eye can reach* 
These remains of antiquity were noticed by Pooo<&o and 
other travellers, but virere not iill lately rnrmmmsA wiUiihs 
attention whidi they appear to deserve. They jut do* 
scribed as being ffenerally of an oblong form, having thoii 
#alls slishtly indined from the perpendicular inwuds,-*- 
the pecimar characteristic of ancient Egjrptian ardiitoo* 
toro--dat roofod, with a sort of parapet round the ootsido 
formed of stones, rounded at the top, and rising about a 
foot and a half above the level of the terrace. The waHa 
are constructed of large masses of rook oi irregular shape, 
aeldom rectangular, wough neatly fitted to each othei^ 
somewhat in the manner of the Cyclopean structures, as they 
are called, which are found in various parts of Greece. 

The first of these mausoleums ezainined by Mr. Caviglia 
Was found to have the inside walls covered with stucco, and 
embellidied with rude.paintings, one of which, though much 
defiiced, evidently represented the sacred boat, while another 
displayed a procession of figures, each carrying a lotus in 
his hand. At the southern extremity'were several mould- 
ering mummies laid one over the other in a recumbent 
^{astira^ Many of the bone^ remftiaod eatirei «id among 
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Ib0 rtflt.wito a senli with paxt of ito dotiiotvenngiiUHajbefc: 
with iiMioglyphiofl. The seoond edifice he ejqploied had 
no paintiogfi, bat eontained seTeial firagments of atataee* 
la one of the ehambera were foimd two pieces of marble 
caasponng an entize figure, ahnoat as large as fife, in the 
aet of walking, wi^ the left leg stretched forward, and the 
two arms hangiiig down and resting on the thighs. From 
the positioa of this statue, and from that of a pedestal and 
the wot of another figiore, in a ^iffdteot chamber, both fadng 
the openings into the rec^pectiire apartments, Mr. Salt is of 
opini<« that thejr were so placed for the express purpose 
of being seen by the friends of the deceased firom an ad- 
jpining corridor; the statues themselTes bearing, as he 
thinks, e^dent marks of being intended for portraits of the 
persons whom .they were meant to represent. The several 
parts were marked with a strict .attention to nature, and 
coloured after life, having artificial eyes of g^s or trans- 
parent stones, to give them ^e air of living men. , A head 
was discovered, but it did not e^cactly fit the statue in ques- 
tion, thouffh it piobably bel(Hiffed to the foot and pedestal j 
hut its chWf value consisted m its siinilaiity in style and 
features to that of the Sphinx, haying the same facial line^ 
the same sweetness of expression and mariung in the mouth* 
and the saQie roundness and peculiarity whiSi characterize 
the rest of the countenance, — ciroUmatances which tend to 
prove its great antiquity.  In removing the firagments, eight 
Boura were employed in enlai^ging the epemng of the cham- . 
ber to enable the workmen to force them through; whence 
It is evident that the statue must have been fJ&^ in its c^ 
before the edifice was completed Pushed. The same obser- 
vation, indeed, implies to the ryramids ; , the sarccpfaagus, 
and other remains of art contained in which, must have been^ 
introduced before the j^assages were lined with granite, 
the space being now too contracted to admit of thiir con- 
^yance in a perfect state. We are informed by Mr. Salt' 
that many of the fragments found in these tombs, composed 
of alabaster as well as of the hardest rock, give a much 
higher idea of Egyptian sculpture thui has usually been 
entertained ;. the utmost attention being shown by the artist 
to the anatomical properties of the human figure, to the 
•well of the inusdes and the knitting of the joints, 
laalhiidof th«M ato&e edifices was a boat of a Uffga 
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rile, »c w ] | p ta fed iwth a Mjoan uil, HfttmsA ik«H& any novr 
employed on the Nile. In tlie finrt cKamber of this hiuldin^ 
weie paintiiigs, in bas^idief, of men, deer, and birdej — the. 
men mgaffed in planning and jideparing certain piecee of 
Aixnitaie, newing blooke of wood, and preenng oat ikinv 
either of wme or oil. The top of the second chamber is 
hollowed oat in the foim of an ardb. In thia apartment, it 
is added, the fiffures and hierogbnphics are etceedingly 
beautiful. On &b right is repfesented a quarrel between 
some boatmen, executed with great spirit ; and, a Uttle 
llarther 0n, a number of men en^ged in the different par^ 
suits of agricolture, — ploughing, noeing up the ground^ 
bringing in their cotn on asses, and storing it in ^le maga- 
zines. On the weit are seveial vases painted in the most 
i%id colours ; and on the south a bsnd of musicians playing* 
on the haip, flute, and a species of clarionet, together with 
^ group of dancihg women, tinged of a yellow colour, as is 
the case in most of the temples of Upper Egypt In iha 
•ante structure are two other chambers, one unembelliBbed,' 
the other having cartred on its walls a variety of figures and 
lueroglyphics. Iii a fifth of these mortal dwellingB wer» 
similar inscripticms on a thick coat of white {faster, eze<^ 
citted, as it would appear, with a wood^ stamp or mould. 

Many others of these ancient sepulchres were cleai^ 
eat, and found to eonsist of a number of different apaitinents,. 
variously disposedy^^ but «nmilarly decorated with carvings 
and pain^gs, according, perhaj)s, to the wealth or caprice 
of tiiose who erected them ; one, in particular, ficom the deli- 
cacy of its colours, its general pleanng ai^ei^ and luperior 
style of execution, was deemed deserving of the closest 
attention. It is fiirther observed, that^ in i3l of them, there 
. were discovered firSffments of bitumen, great quantities of 
mummy-cloth and of human bones, which seemed to remove 
all doubt of their having served the purpose of entombing 
the dead. A very important circumstance yet mnains to 
be noticed. In some one apartment of all these monuments 
edifices was a deep shaft or well, finmi the bottom of which 
a narrow passage conducted to a subterraneous ehamber* 
One of these smifts, cleared out by Mr. CavigUa, viras sixtjr 
Ibet deep, and in the room a little to the souw of the lower 
extremity of the pit was stuidinff, without a lid, a plain hot 
Irighly-finishad saieophagns, of ties MuMdiiiMiiiflWi nearly 
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«itel J polished. This cUiteorory rappliei a styoDg argtmunfc 
in support of the (^inkii that ail the Pyramids were need w 
•epuloturefl, whaterer may have been their primaij vad now 
important object. 

Ae to the comparative antiquity of the maaeoleoms juat 
described, Mr. 9alt ehtertaiaed an opinion diiSerent from 
4hat of most writers ; considering the ground in which they 
«tand as the burial-place of the kings of Egypt prior to the 
construction of the ryramids, and as having been connected 
'with Heliopolis befbve the seat of government was tranih 
ferred to Memphis. The ni<»e general belief however, is, 
that these edin&es are not only much more recent than Che 
Test structurea which they suiroond, but that in a majoril^ 
of cases they are composed of the coating of &e Pyramid^ 
removed from their surface either by vk^nce or by thff 
^effects of time. As a confirmation of this view, it may be 
«tated that the walls of these topibs are formed of the eame 
%ind of stones which were need hft edating the more sm^ 
Jestib monuments, and covered with hiefoglyphics, as wew 
iXaa the casings of the Pyramids at a remote ep^ch. On 
these last Ab&Uatiph says that he himself saw as many 
Inscriptions as would fill ten thousand volumes ; and other 
eiuthors have recorded the same fact in iangnage eqnally 
strong. A circumstance mentioned by Mr. Salt appears to 
us to be completely decisive of the question. He saw a 
«tone, bearing an inscription of hieroglyphics and figures, 
tiuilt into one of the walls upside down, — a fact whidi 
proves beyond a doubt that it had constituted a part of 
eon^e other structure before it was placed in its present 
position. It is probable, too, that the. little mounds which 
diversify the surface of the neighbouring country were origi- 
nally buildings of the same description, but of a still higher 
antiquity ; and that they have gradually mouldered down 
into the shape they now exhibit, under the pressure of age 
and the wasting influence of the elements. 

In examining the interesting district which includes 
Djizeh, Abousir, Sakhara, and Dashour, and which may 
even be regarded as extending to the borders of Lake McBris, 
the contemplative sjnrit finds itself in a great city of the 
dead, — reamng the annals of a mighty people, the impree* 
•ions of whose power and genius are most closely a s s o c ia t ed 
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ooiiitanti|7 oceapied wi£ the Table of poethomoiiis ftme^ 
and who appear to have iment their -li^ea in preparing a 
iBceptaele for the -body after aU its earthly attachments 
ihoiUd have paned away. At the present hoar, the wide 
plain of Memphis if in the poisesnon of thoae who urged 
Its laboars or presided over its a&irs three ^ousand year* 
ago. The peasant or the traTeUer, aocordihglyi who seeks 
a dwelling in that desolate region* must enter the jjredncts 
of a tomb, and . share an aparMnont mth bones which faiaye 
been insensible during many centuries, and be surrounded 
^h figures and inscnptions which point to events not re- 
corded in any other histoiy. . No nation of the ancient wpild 
has so successfully perpetuated its existence through the 
medium of death. The actual inhabitants of Egy^ sink 
into insignificance when compared with the mouldering dust 
of their ancestors ; and the proudest edifices which they 
hare nused since the days of tae Pharaohs produce not on 
the mind of the spectator any other feeling than that the 
eons have gradually degenerated froI^ the power or ambition 
of their ftuiers. 

We reserv)B for another chapter an account of the ruins, 
more strictly aiehitastural, which continue to ad<te the sites 
of the ancient cities, espedalty in the uj^ division of tht 
lom* 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Literature and Science tf the 4neient Egyptiane. 

ftamaiiM^oT Egyptioo Lit«ratare ncaax^ but talvable^MMniiif of Hi»- 
rogl}n>bic8— Picture-writing— ProgrMS uywards ad Alj^abet ; Ultti- 
treted by the HebrafW and other Oriental Tongnea— Different Modea 
of WriliBf practised by the Egyptian*, Epiatolograpbic, Hieratic, and 
Bierogiyi^u: properly ao calied-^Diaooirery of Hoaetti Stona-'-Be* 
aearchea of Dr. Young and Champollion— The Practice of Chineae in 
rendering Worda Phonetic^Tbe Adrantagea of the HierogWphical 
Method^DtaooTertea of Mr. Salt— Anecdote of King Thaimw~-Woite 
ckf Thoch or Hermea— Quotation of Clemena Aleonndiiaqa^-Gnelai 
learned History fWxn E;gypt— The Numerical Syatem of Uia AncieBt 
Egyptiaoa*- The AraUaoa. derived their Arithmetical Signs fipooi 
Bgyptiaas. 

Thb materiaU for this isction of oar work uw neithflr 
abundant nor vaiioas ; Imt Uiejare, nevertheless, extremely 
aatis^eusfoij) and point out, in a manner fiee from aO am^ 
biguity, toe first steps taken by man in his attempts to 
communicate his thoughts through the medium of writleii 
language. The literature of ancient Egypt, we n»Mt admit, 
does not, like that of Greece, caO forth our admiratioB hf 

Silendid poema and regular histories ; nor, like that of the 
^brews, by preserving the events of the priineval world 
in a record sanctioned by the Spirit of Eternal Wisdoin. 
But, notwithstanding, in the brief notices whicfa have come 
down to our age of this methods adopted by the early Eg^rp* 
tians for giving; permanency to their conceptions, we have a 
treasure which, to the philosopher, is more vahiahle than 
the sublime verses of Homer, and, hi a merely grammatical 
point of view, not inferior to the inspired narratnre of Moses 
Usel£ We allude to the system of hieioglyplliciB; the 
Imowledge of which is very unportant, both as ozldbiting 
authentic specimians of picture-writing— 4he original expe* 
dient of the rude annalist* awfd also as indicating the path 
which led to that nobler invention^ — the use of an alphabet. 
The term kieroglyphie literally denotes aaeied settlpture» 
and was employed by the Greeks in referenoe to thos^ 
f^ffuea and inaoiiptions «4udi they UNUid angravan en th* 
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temples, sepalchrefy wid other public buildingi ef Egypt* 
The practice, however, oat of which it arose, appears to be 
common to the whole human race in the first stage of chril- 
izati<m ; being dictated to them by necessity, and suggested 
by the most obvious associations. Man learns, to paint 
before he attempts to write ; he draws the outline of a figure 
long before he is able to describe an event; he' confines his 
representations to the eye during ages in, which he can find 
nomore direct means of addressing the understanding, or 
of amusing the fancy, tn the infancy of society, all conv- 
munication not strictly verbal is carried on thr<^gh the 
medium of picture-writing; and this imperfect method 
continues in all countries until a happy accident, or tbe 
visit of a more re^ed people, makes known the secret of 
alphabetical notation. 

When, for examine, th6 Spaniards fiirst landed on the 
shores of America, the event was announced' to tl^e inhab- 
itants of the interior by rough drawings of men, arms, and 
■hips; some specimens of which have been preserved by 
Puichas, to whose laborious diligence we are indebted for 
the best account of European discovery and conquest in the 
western hemisphere* But, generally speaking, the aid of 
an alphabet so completely supersedes the more primitive 
usage, that, in most countries, all traces of the latter are 
speeidjiy forgotten ; and it is onjiy by a remote and rttther 
indistinct species of reasoning thdt ibe philosophicai gram* 
marian endeavours to connect the refined literature of a 
polished age with the rude efforts of the savage to imbodj 
his thoughts in external signs. The monuments of Egypt, 
from their extreme durabmty, supply a history which no* 
where else »ists of ^e successive steps wmch eondact 
mankind firom the ;fir»t point to the last in the important 
art BOW under our consideration. Dur timits will not per* 
mit us to enter into an investigation wMch would itself 
occupy an entire volume ; we shall therefore confine our- 
selves to a general statement of first principles, and to 
such an illustration of them as may prove intelligible to the 
youn^ reader, who may not have other oj^rtunities of 
studying this important subject. 

Tibe first and nmpleat expedient, then, is that alrea^ 
qsentioned, of attempting to convey and peipetuate the 
knowledge of an eveut by finming a nida piotme ctf it. 
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Tho ineoHTenienoe in^sepaxible firom tach a meUiod wooU 
Mon suggest the practice of redacing the delineatioii, tad 
of substituting a swoid for lau aimed. man, a flag for an 
intading host, and a curved line for a ship. In the earlier 
•tages of contraction, the abbreriated forms would stiili re- 
tain a faint resemblance to the original figure ; but in prooes* 
of time, as the number of ideas and relations increased, tho 
signs would deviate forther from the likeness of an objedy 
aj^ assume more and more the character of a oonventionid 
mark, cxpreitsive of thought as well as of mere existence. At 
this era, however, which may be regarded as the second in 
order, every sign would continue to be a separate word, 
denoting some individual thing, together with all the at' 
cumstances and associated reflections which could be con* 
Teyed by so imperfect a vehicle* 

it is worthy of notice that the lioiguage of China yetain* 
the aspect now described at the present day. Attached to 
old habits, or repelled from imitation by the contempt which 
usually attaches to ignorance, the people of that vast em- 

fire recuse to adofS the grammatical impiovements of 
Europe, which would lead them to analyze their written 
speech into its alphabetical elements. Their composition^ 
accordingly, still consists of a set of words or marks ezpres* 
sive of certun ideas ; becoming, of course, more complicated 
as thd thoughts to be conveys are more numerous or sub* 
tile, and requiring, at length, a great degree of very painful 
and unprofitable study to comprehend their full import.  

The third and most valuable movement in the progress of 
grammatical invention is that which provides a si|fn fat 
ezpresong a sound instead of denoting a thinff, and dissects 
human speech into letters instead of stoppmg at words. 
The apparatus for accomplishing this object appears to have 
been at the first sufficiently awWard and inconvenient In 
order to write the name of a man, for exan^le, the in^ 
nuity of the Egyptian philologist could suggest nothmg 
more suitable than to arrange, m a given aqpaoe, a ceitain 
nnmber of objects, ^e initial letters of which, when pn^ 
nbunced, would furnish the sounds required. For instuioe^ 
if a person following that scheme of notation wished to re- 
cord that Pompey had landed in Egypt, he would describe 
the action by the wonted si|ps employed in picture-writing ; 
but to ezpceis tho appellalion of ttie gnm^ he would find 
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it neeMlHay to draw tat manir objects as wotdd supply In the' 
iist letters of tbeir names, r, a^ ifn, p, e, y. In writing the 
word London, on this^ principle, we might take the fignre^ 
of « Uorit of an ooi^ of a net^ of a ioor, of an oval, ana of a 
tml ; the initial soimds or fint tetten of which words wonld 
gire the name of the British capital. 

After a certain period th^re arose, from this modified 
Uerogiyphie, a reffolar^pha^t constructed so as to repre- 
sent and express uie ▼ations sounds uttered hy the human 
Yoice. This inventioB, being subsequently communicated 
to the €hwflkB, vontribnted in a sreat measure to their hn- 
Movement, and laid the foundation of thm literary fame. 
The tpA of Cadnnis, who conveyed sixteen letters across 
the Mediterranean, is celebrated in the traditiona} history 
of the nation upon whom it was conferred ; and hence the 
anival of that renowned adventurer from the coast of £gypt 
oontimiss to be mentioned as the epoch when cmlization 
and a knowledge of the fine arts were first received by the 
baibarians <tf eastern Europe. The trading communities 
whidi had already statioued themselves on the shores of 
Syria were prbbeblyy as we have elsewhere suggested, the 
medhun of intercourse between Egypt and Qr^e — a sup- 
position which enables us to account for the similarity ob- 
served brf evety scholar in the more ancient form of theiv 
alfdiabetioal characters. Sut, whatever ground there may 
be fi« this conjecture, there is no doubt that the process 
detected in the Egyptian monuments reveals the important 
seeiet which the {Miilosophioid grammarian has so long 
laboured to discover. 

As a proof, and at the same time an tHustmition of the 
anument now advanced, we may recall to the mind of the 
oriental student that the alphabet of the Hebrew, as well as 
of the other cognate tongues, is in feet a fist of names, aiid 
that the original form of the letters bore a resemblance to 
the objects which they were used to express. Ale|^, Belht 
Gim^ which in the common language of the countty ds« 
noted an OK, a horse, a camel, were at first pictures or rude 
likip es ses of a dwetting and of the two animals just spe- 
cified; nrooeeding on the very familiar system, not yet 
exploded in books for chfldien, where an ass, a bull, and a 
eat are associated with the first three letters of the Roman 
i^phabst. Tbs pioceip ef eUneiiatiaBi wluflh k lapidlf 
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«|)pfied by an improving people t5 «I1 the techmcftl properit 
ties of language, soon substituted an arbitraTy sign for the 
eomplote portrait, and restricted the use of th« alphabetieal 
&ywibo\ to the r^resentation of an elementary sound. 

But in Egypt the use of the lueroglyph was not entirely 
voperseded by the invention of an alphabet. FOr many 
purposes connected with rel^pion, and even with the more 
solemn occupations of civil h£9, the emblematical style of 
composition continued to enjoy a preference ; on a principle 
similar to that which disposes the Jew to perfonn his wor- 
ship in Hebrew, and the Roman Catholic in Latin. There 
appears also to have been a mixed language need by the 
priests, partaking at once ef hieroglypmcs and of alphas 
betical cmuracters ; which, in aUusion to the class of men 
by whom it was employed, ^ was denominated hieratie. 
Henee^ in process of time, the £g3rptians found themselves 
in possession of three different modes of oommnnicatioit— 
the hieroglyphic, properly so called, the hieratic, and the 
demotie or common. This distinction is clearly leobgnised 
in the following well-known passage extracted ma the 
woiks of Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Those who are educated among the Egyptians, aavs he^ 
learn first of all the method of writing called the epistolo* 
graphic ; secondly, the hieratic, wUch the sacnd scribea 
employ ; and, lastly, the most mysterious description, the 
hieroglyphic, of wluch there are two kinds,— ^e one denoi« 
ing objects, in a ^rect manner, by moans of the initial , 
eonnds of words ; the other is symbolical. Of the sym- 
bolical signs one class represents objects by exhibiting a 
likeness ^ picture ; another, by a metaphorical or less com* 
plete lesemUance ; and a third, by means of certain alle* 
gorieal enigmas. Thus,**4o give an example of the three 
methods in the symbolical dmeion,— *when th^ wish to 
lepieeeiit an object by the first, they fix upon a mstinct re* 
•emUance ; such as a circle, when they want to indicate 
the sun, and a crescent when their purpoee is to denote th« 
moon. The seeond, or metaphorical, allowa a considerable 
fiteedom in sriecting the emblem, and may be siich aa only 
suggests the object by analogous qualities. For instance, 
When they record the prmses of kmgs in their theological 
fitbles, they exhibit them in connexion with figurative alhi^ 
aons winch shadow forth their tt3od actiona and benign 

M 
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In this c&fle thA lepreMntatiim u not dkfeet 
bat metaphorical. Of the third method of symbolical writ* 
ing, the foUowing will serre ae an example : they aeHimtlate 
the oblique course of the planets to the body of a sezpent^ 
bat that of the sun to the figure of a scarabeus.^ 

In the above extract there is mention made of that spe- 
cies ,of hieroglyphics whidi expresses objects by the mUuL 
UUeray^-^ rem^xk that is now perfectly intelligible, bat 
which, till the year 1814, presented a most peiplexing 
enigma to the ablest scholars in Europe. It does not prop- 
erly belong to the business of this chi^ter ta give a history 
of the various steps which finally led to a duioovery of tbla 
path that promises to c<»iduct the scholar to the richeft 
treasures of Egyptian learning ; but as the subject is cif 
considerable interest, and afforas at the same time a stiilciiiff 
instance of the success which hardly ever feik to reward 
an enlightened peiseverance^ we shall enter into a few 
details. 

When the French were in Egypt they discovered, in the 
foandation of a fort near Rosetta, a block or akdi of basalt^ 
which presented an inscription in three distinct langaage% 
namely, the saeied letters, the letters of the coontiY, and 
the Chreek. The first class obviously comprehends the 
hieroglyphic and hieratic, th&mode of writing used by the 
priests; while the second not less manifestly identifies 
Itself with what Clemens calls the epistolographic, and 
, which is now usually particularized as demotic or enchorial. 
Unfortunately a c(mnderable part of the first inscription 
was wanting ; the beginning of the second, and the end of 
the thirds were also matilated ; so that there were no preeise 
points of coincidence firom which the expounder could set 
out in his attempt to decipher the uirimown charactenu 
But the second inscription, notwithstanding its deficioiciea 
near the beginning! was still snfiSciently perfect to allow a 
comparison to be nude of its different parts with eadi other, 
and with the tjrreek, by the same method which would have 
been followed if it had been entire. Thus, on examining* 
in their relative sitoation, the parts oorreiqponding to twa 

* We bave givea a Mnphrfae rather than a literal venrioa; the 
ovifinal not adnoitttng or a strict rendering withont sacriileing the i 
' sT theanihGrs^ which alone we have endasVonred to rataln. 
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jpMsagM of the Gf«ek iiiltcription in wl|ich AUxdnder and 
Mexandria occurred, there were soon r^ognised two well- 
auujked groups of characters resembling each other, which 
were therefore considered as representing these iiames. A 
Taiietj cf similar coincidences were detected, aiid especially 
that between a certain assemblage of figures and the word 
Ptolemy^ which occurred no fewer than fourteen times; 
and hence, as the Greek was known to be a translation of 
the Egyptian symbols, the task of the decipherer wa« 
limited to a discovery of the alphabetical power of the 
■OTeral marks, or objects, which denoted that particulat 
&ame. It was by pursuing this path that success, was uiti* 
mately attained. It was satisfiictorily made out that hiero- 
glyphics not only expressed icleas, or represented thingsj 
hut also that they were frequently used as letters ; and that, . 
when employed for the Ibst of these purposes, the names 
of the several objects in the language of the country sup^ 
plied the alphabetical sounds which composed any particular 
word. 

The first steps which led to this important discovery 
were made by Dr. Young, who ascertamed that certain 
figures in the group, corresponding to the word Ptolemy^ 
were^ used alphabetically, and represented sounds. Hence 
tiie distinction of phoneAe hieroglyphics, as opposed to thostf 
vHuch are understood to denote cmjects only. A key was 
thereby found for unlocking the storehouses of Egyptian 
learning, which had remained inaccessible to many genera* 
tions ; and, whether thge treasure shaU prove equal in valu« * 
to the expectations Which have been entertained of it, there 
if now the greatest jproba^ility that. the ftmed wisdom ci 
oo» of the- most ancient nations of the world shall be ren* 
dered familiar to the modern deader. Already, indeed, 
history and chronolojgy have received essential aid from the 
iniwstigations of recent travellers, guided by the hghi which 
has just been revealed. The names of scHne of the most 
distingmshed JBgyptian |>rinces, even of the Pharaonic 
dynasties, have been deciphered from monuments erected 
Airing their respective reigns. The canon of Manetho, 
which it had become so common to treat with contempt, 
luM been verified in man^ points ; and in this way the titlei 
of Mveral monarchs whicn had been abandoned as febu* 
loa% ininhiding Misphngmnthosisy Amenophis» RamesMii 
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and SesoBtiii, are oqce more restored to the page of wHihmi^ 
tic hktory, and to their place in the succesiion of Egyptian 
•OTereigM* 

Nothing, perhaps, connected with this interesting sob* 
ject is moie soiprising than that the pnests of HeUopolis 
and Memphis should havo continued the use of imitative 
and symbolic hieroglyphics so long after they had beconw 
acquainted with the more conTement apparatus of alpha- 
betical writing. But this &ct, wluch might ethefwiea 
appear incredible, finds a counterpart in the practice of tha 
Chinese, who, as we have already mentioned, letain e-vmi 
at the present day a modified species of hieroglyphics,-«-« 
literary notation that denotes things or ideas instead of ax- 
pressing sounds,*— and which they likewise can render pho- 

, netic at pleasure. When, for example, they have ocoasioa 
to in^cate any foreign combination of ▼o<»l sounds, socb 
as the name of a European object or person, they attadi a 
certain mark to their words, and thereby convert them iifta 
letters ; the initial consonant of the several terms sup{dyiiig 
the successive alphabetical articulations necessary to form 
ihe no^n in question* At tins stage all the difficulty of tha 
invention is conquered. The moment that men hava 
learned to denote, by a visible sign, a sound instead of a 
sensation or an event, they have acquired possession of an 
alphabet; and then nothing more is requisite excqit to 
abbreviate the figures so as to make them convenient iit the 
vapid uses of ordinary life,— to dismiss the picture, in shoit* 

' and substitute an arbitrl^ mark, according to the praotioe 
of European nations. But the anci^it Egyptians^ like the 
modem Chinese, thought proper to rest satisfied with one- 
half of the advantages which their ingenuity had earned) 
eontinuing, for ages after the knowledge of phonetic cfaarao* 
ters, to intersperse them with the imitaiive and symboUeal 
figures which m every other country those others have ceiift- 
pktely superseded. 

Leaving it to the historian of this remarkable discoysiy 
to detail the incidents which accompanied the investi^tiona 
of Br. Young, Silvestre de Sacy, AkerMad, Salt,.andl)]uinH 
pollion, we confine ourseWea to the statement of the im^ 
portent fact, that, firom a copious induction of initances^ 
axtaading in some eases to several hundreds for a nagla 
Cbanctai* t)ia last of these authow has comiMel j aaeaN 
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tiined tbat ereiy phmuHe faieio^rpli !■ the image of iome 
l^jrical object wnoee name, in the spoken language of 
£gypt» begma wkh the somid or letter which the Bculptured 
Hgmie was destined to represent. Thus the image of all 
M^, which in the Coptic is Ahdniy became the sign of the 
•Towel A; that of a small ^ase, called Berbe in Egyptian, 
■tood finr the consonuit B ; that of a hand, Tof, represented 
the letter T ; that of a hatchet, KeUbiny was the sign of 
the consonant K ; that of a lion or lioness, LaJbOy the sign 
of the consonant L; that of a.nycticorax, Mouladj, £e 
•ign of M ; that of a flute, SehianijOi the sign of the con- 
. sonant S ; that of a mouth, JRd, the sign of the consonant 
R ; and the abridged image of a garden, Shenif the sign of 
the compound articulation Sh. 

It is obvious firom the statement now made, that, as there 
are a great many objects the names of which begin with 
the same letter, an author usinf phonetic hieroglyphics 
must have had a wide field in whi^ to select hie characters. 
.Some of the letters were in fact represented by fifteen and 
even by twenty-five different figures. M. Champolhon is 
of omnion tiiat, in writing the articulated sounds of a word, 
the Egyptians chose, among the great number of characters 
which they were at liberty to employ, those figures whidi 
by their qualities represented such ideas as had a relation 
to the objert which they meant to express. For example, 
in designating the name of Noub^ one of their deities, they 
aelected, to express the letter B, the figure of a ram in pre 
finenee to any other sign, because the ram was by itseu a 
symbol of this deihr ; so much, so, indeed, that we often 
filnd him represented under the figure of a man, with the 
head of that animaL For the same reason, to express the 
letter N, thev chose from among tho several characters em* 
l^ed for the purpose the sign of a vase, because it was 
usual to r e p resent this god wini one of these vessels lying 
•t his feet. . Again, the lion, which in Coptic was called 
liabo, stood in the letter L ; and though this sound was 
tepresented by several other signs, 3ie Egyptians, ia 
writing the name of Ptolemy, and afterward of the Roman 
ttnperors^ uniformly employed the figure of that noble ani- 
mal to denote, no ^ubt, the corresponding qualities in thes 
pDweiful and magniinimous sovereigns. 

Ai^Mithor was thus snibled to eosBbiiM with a nune fbt 

MS 
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#h«wctmof ftlie tadiiddttid toivhoin it npplifilj pnffiirnrfng 
tiuroogh tlieee meana a iund of the mmt de]|cate flattery or 
pMiegyrie. Pethapa it may have heen aokly for sneh xtta- 
ions that hiero|^yphieB conturaed to be used fat 'mMcxipkicnam 
and legend*) in preferenoe to the bare notation <^ alphaJbel- 
ical aign^ long lifter the aiiperior convenienee belonging to 
the latter, for merely literaiy ptupoees^ muet have been 
nniTeraaily apinreeiatedf 

We may obpervei too» tiiat m mriting hieroglyphica tlis 
figures may be placed in four different wi^a, imd are dftan 
|iMmd«o arranged on the same monoment. They ^re eitlier 
in perpendicidar Un^t, imd may be read from right to leSt 
6r from left to zigirt ; or they are in a hoilzontal Arectioiiy 
following the same variety as to the mode of veadiiw. Two 
luks, however, have been |;iveh to detennme which way 
any insciiption or papyrus is to be deciphered. The first 
is, that in hieroglyphieal manuaenpts the charaetera are for 
the moat part placed in peipendicular linea ; while in acntp- 
tuxes and paintinp, eapeaally when they refer to person^ 
the sii^ are situated horlz<mtaIly. The second nda^ 
equally general and equally useful, is, that eveiy inseziptiQii, 
manuscript, or legend of any kind whatever, is to |b« re«d 
frem thf side towards which are tuned the heads of the 
animab or the angulair edges of the eharacttjrs. Thus m 
line of hieroglyi^ues is tike a regular procession, in which 
all the itta|;es of the several oibiects follow the march of 
the initial sigii ; and it is prohid^y to point out this diree- 
tion that all the figures of men and lower animals, whether 
birds, reptiles^ msects, oi qnatopeds, have been desfgned 
in 'profile* 

After what has been narrated, it is scarc^ neeesswy to 
observe, that the learning of an Egyptian, IdLefhe siaular 
•eqputemcnts of a modem Chinese, wcncdd be measuied by 
the number of hieroglypAue or,ideQgvapfaie signs whidb he 
was Me to interpret. This lemM, it is true, appUss 
almost exclusively to. the figurstive imd symbolie dasses 
whidi, inalead of sounds, denoted things or qualities. But 
m there were scareelr, any piec^ of compositioa exectited 
«tirely in jAienetic characters, and without a cossideMMe 
Btermixture of the two others, the means of aequiiing 
knowledge among the suhjeeta oif the Pluosohs mpet fasfs ' 
htm eo^nisely BniM^ Pteha^ at a oooye iidvnced 
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fftpntd otyi/engtyifiMi dkoAvviyt ^ <i3M& flncl tint 
«f the. sigiui wlueh ate at preseni eiteeixwd symbolioil 
W0re also osed alpfaabe(ically,-»-aa expectation which hat 
unqueBtionably been nadeteA mote ptobaUe by the tecenl 
inrestigations of Chanpdilion ainong tlie ancient moim* 
menta of Egypt 

This indefatigable author haa artived at tlie fottowing 
eonduaions, founded on petaonal teaeatch^ and atipportel 
tiy the resuits pnbHshed hy^ other travelers : — - 

1. That the phonic hieroglyphic alphabet can be applied 
with ancceBa to the legends of evety epoch indiscrinunately^ 
«nd 18 the true key of the whc^ hieroglyphical system* 

2. Hiat the ancient Egyptians constant^ employed thi« 
alphabet to represent the somid of the woids in tMt la»> 

8. That all faietoglyplueal inscriptions are emspoeed of 
•igns, which, for the greatest part, ar0 pioely i^i^abeticfll. 

4« That these alphabetical signs are of three diilexeMk 
Kinds,-— the demoti^ hiejratic, and hieroglyplneal, stiictly 
so called. 

Andy Ididjfj that the prinmpies of this graphie system are 

ttecisely those which were in use amcng the ancfnt 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphical alphabet which hf has 
already disooreted inclnaes nearfy nine bnndred cht^Betei% 
some of which aie exdnsiTely phonetie, biiit ih^ |p »>tec 
ttomber appear also to combine the pnpeities ^ffth^Uffomh 
iiye and the syrabo^al orders. 

We cannot leate tMs interesting ■obje«^ withcmt mmh 
Honing a discovery made by' Mr. 8alt, wtaclk wowf fftat 
genetic characters weie in ase as >«% as the Mign of 
Psakmn0ticus,--ecn inference, iMdeeiV wl&eb has bden ainea 
extended to a much remoter peiiod of Egyptian history. It 
ha^ occurred that^ as these eha»«c*cts were appfied to the 
names of foreign nionarchik-''the Ptolemies and Jtcunan 
emperorsyUHKv m all pK)babiaty» if known at the time» Aey 
would likewise have beeir made use of in expressing the 
names of the Ethiopian sovereigns who had previoosiy hdd 
the conntiy in subjedion. The result proved the soub^ 
neU of this conie^iore. From some sketdies made at 
Abydos, he was &tanate enough to decipher the name of 
SABAKO or ZA9AC0#e, with the same teimination wludi 
was afterwazd found mJOSKBiO^Bi ndiapa insai^ptiBii 
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findm the back of a small pordeo at Medinet Aheiit li* 
difcovered the name of TIP ASA, who, he imaffinee, can 1m 
no other than << Tiifaakah, King of Ethiopia, ndio came out 
to make war against Sennacherib, king of Aieyria.''* 

If this supposed identity be adnutted, it will proye iha^ 
the phonetic characters were in use more than seren hun- 
dred years before Christ, and it would also estabfish the 
reign of a i^ereign named in the Bible, of whose existence 
some learned men . have been inclined to doubt. Nor did 
Mr. Salt's discoveries stop here. Upon the high jpramtie 
locks of Elephantine, and also on aj&xgd column in front 
of the great Temple of Kamac, l^e made out, with the 
jQtmost ease, from beneath the o'litnisive name. of a Ptolemy 
the^ appellation of n:SAMITIK written phonetically. This 
name is also sculptured on one of the smaller temples at 
ISleithias and on the Campensian obelidi, as well a$ on that 
ID Monte Citorio. But we have already remarked that the 
use of phonetic ffjrmbols can be satisfactorily traced back 
as £ur as the reign of Misphragmuthosii^ — fineea centuries 
M least before the Christian enuf 

vSome readers, it is presumed, will value this discovery 
mote because it seems to withdraw the veil which had long 
oonci^Jed the origin of alphidietical writing, than for any 
fight i^ch it may prove the means of throwing upon the 
fiteratur^nf the ancient Egyptians* There can be no doubt 
Chat the-Oi^fl were accustomed to attribute to the priests 
of the Nile tK^) merit of having first introduced the know* 
ledge of letteH as the representatives of vocal sounds. 
l^liSo^ for ezam]^ relates, that, during the reign of Kin|^ 
Thamus, his secr^^ry Thoth came to lay before him the 
discoveries he had m«de, among wludi was the inventioa 

t W0 reftr, opoe fbr aU, to the^^l^wfatg treatises as the soarees of 
oar inflnrmatloa on hieroglyphics :>^e article " Egypt^ in BopideiDeni 
•oEney.Brit. AnAoeiwmeifaoihe&ieettDlMOfferiesiBHlaroffinihiea^ 
liieraturftand Egyptian Antiquities, d^by llionuui Young, M.p^ FiLA. 
Lettre A M. Dader, rtiatiTe C rAlphabet>|es BQ^roglyphM Fhonetiqaes, 
*c par M . ChampoUlon le Jenne. Prfeii^u SyeSlme Bi^rogtyphiq«B 
^tos ARciflDs Egyptleas, Ac. par le mtoe A>it«ttr. Letuw 4 aL le Das 
de Blacas d^Aolps, 4cc, rtistiTes am MosAe ^Loyal Boptien 4e Taria. 
Beeay oo I>r» Young's and M. ChampoUion*a iVoastic Bysteni of BicRh 
^yphlcfl, dec ; by Henry Salt, Eaq. Article ** Isiert^phies,'* in Bdin. 
■•view, Tol. zl¥< pt 96. Leetiqvson the ElenMats^Soiiaflypliios aai 
Mg^tiKA AnttjBiiies; hy ths ltoiais%»nte. 
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U ikbtSi^fiahtti md he constftod the king whether it «ii^ 
he expedient to iiiake,it public. Hia majeaty, who eawUie 
lull Wilue of the dieeoTerf ^ wm paitieulfriy oppoeed to the 
plan of xeoommendhiff it to general uae» and» like a true 
pditieian, eonoealed the real caoaey. while he asaigBed one 
mora remote and aeoondaxj, why he wiriied that it should 
be kept aeeiet He Uieralofe tend hia ingenioua mimater^ 
that if the pew mode of writing ahonld be diyulged^ the 
people wooU |m> lom^r pay any attention to hieroglyphiea; 
and aa theae would oonaeqctently be aoon forgotten, l3ie 
mvention wocdd, in ita emsta, prove one of the gieateat 
•batadea to the progreaa of knowledgie. 
^ Whatever maybe the predae meaning ^'the |>aaaacB 
new quoted, it aecma raasonable to infer mn it, that in the 
di^a of Plato the Gbeeka aacribed to the philoaophera of 
Egypt the honour of having deviaed a ayatem of phonetic 
aig|na, whidi finally anperieded the eumbroua enpMient of 
writing by pietuiea. It may likewiw be ooodttdea» ahhough 
on grounda aomewhat different, that Ipe^glyphica weie not 
invented after the oae of iettera had become known, with tiia 
new. of copeealinff mystcnriea fiom the multitude^ but that 
they wera in faet die original mode of oommunieation em- 
ployed by all nfttiena in i& rude begiaidnga of tod&ty, Te 
auppoae that they were introduced for the aake of enhancing 
. the paltry knowledge poaaeaaed by the piielita, or for cpQ- 
ihiing the Hffhta of aeience to the pnvtleged oidera of the 
atate, ia aa hypothena c6ntradieted by t& moat anthentle 
hiatorieal recorda ; while to aaaert that the Egyptiaoia had 
lettera before they had hteroglyphica ia not leaa abanrd, aaya 
fipinete, th«n to afihn that ther danced before they could 
Walk. On thia aueatkm the amj difficulty we have to ei^ 
counter ia, to explain why they eontinned -ao long, in their 
public momiaienta and more eolemn tranaactibna at leaat,to 
nee tiie ancient method after they had become acquainted 
with a acheme of notation ao m^di better auited to all the 
purpoaeaof literatme. Perfaapa certain notiona of aanetityy 
dmilar to thnie entertained if the Jewa hi regaid to the 
name of theBuprome Being, may have pkev^tedthe fnieata 
of Pharaoh ton revealing £e attiibntea of iheir goda in the 
^idgar idiom of the country. 

fii raferenoe to the knowledge actually acquired of thi 
lUeiatttra of aneieBt Egypt hymefua of th»ia*e dieeowi^ 
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vies in hienwlyjpliics, we aie not entiUed to fpeak mhfmat&d 
pr i!>eiy oonwent languw* The wasthig hand oi iwam, 
which has Tendered its e&cte Tinble even on the Pynmidfl^ 
has entiiely destroyed the more perishable mtsteriala to 
which the sages of Thebes and the magicia|ui of Memphis 
may have eonumtted the science of their several genera* 
tions. We know, too, thlU^the bigotry bf i|niocaDce vtd of 
mpeiBtition accora{dished^ in many cases, vniat the flood of ^ 
years, had permitted to escape ; for whijch reason we moat * 
not estimate the extent of aoqoirement anumg the wise 
•men of Egypt by the scanty remains of their labours which 
have been casually rescaed from' accident and violenee. 
Ttom -Diodoms Sicalus we receive the information that in 
the tomb of Osymandias were deposited twentT thonsand 
^tolomes, — a nnmber which is, reduced by M^etho to three 
^usand Ave hundred and twenty-five,— all of which, on 
account of -^heb antiquity or the importimce of their sub- 
jects, were ascribed to Thoth or Hermesy who, it is well 
known, muted in his character the intelUguice of a divinity 
vnth the patriotism of a faithfol ministw. 

Of these works, which unquestionably Ujlong to a very 
femote antiquity, we have a short account supplied by a 
CSuistian Ushop^ Clemens of Alexandria, who appears to 
liave devoted much attention to the leamvig of the anoienft 
Egyptians. ^ In that country,** he tells us, ** every indi- 
Tidual cultivates a different 'brandi of philosophy,-'— an aiv 
noigement which applies cMeflj to their holy ceremonies. 
In such processious we singer occupies the first place, canr- 
iitf in his hand an instrummt of music. He is i^wd to be 
elmged to learn two of the books of JEIennes ; one of which 
contains hymns addressed to the gods, and the other the 
rules by which a prince oucht to govern. Next comes the 
Horoscf^s, holdkig a clodc and the branch of a palm-tree^ 
•which are the symbms of astrology. He must be completely 
master of the four books ef linnet which treat of that 
science. One of these explains the order, of the fixed stars ; 
the second, the motion and phases of. the sun and moon * 
the other two detennitte the times of their periodical rising 
Then follows the Hierogramm&tast or sacred scribe, witib 
two feathers on his head, .and a book and ruler in his 
haosd, to which are added die instruments of writW, some 
Uk sad ft leed. Be wist know what «». eaUed 



^IfplScfii' and those farandiM of tcieBM wUdhi hekmg ta 
cosmdgrashy, googiaphyy and astixHiomy^ specially ih» 
lawa of tke ■an,' moon, and five planets ; lie muat be ao-. 
qoainted with the terrifcoiial distribution of Egypt, the coursf. 
M the Nile, tiM fomituxe of the temples and of all conse* 
dated places. • After these is an offieer denominated SUk 
fistes, who bean a sqoaTe-nile as the emblem of justice* and 
the cap "fer libations. ' His charge includes eveiy thing 
which b^Bgs to the education of youth, as well as to sac- 
rifices, first-lrcuts, seleetioff ot cattle, hymns, prayers, reli* 
gious pomps, fetHvals, and eommemorations ; 4he rules for 
which aire contained in ten books. This functionary ia 
audseeded by one called tb» prof^et, who displays in his 
besom a jar or Teasel, meant for carrying water,--^ symbol 
thought to represent the deity, but which, more proi>ahly» 
had a reference to the sacied character of the Nile. He ia 
attended by persons bearing bread cut into slices. The duty 
of the prophet made it necessary for him to be perfectly 
aeqnamtad w^ the ten books called sacerdotal, and which, 
treat of the laws of the gods, and of the whole disdpl^ie of 
the }>riestho0d* He also presides o^er the distribution of 
the sacTtad rerenue ; that is, the income arising from the 
performance of pious rit<»s, and dedicated to the support of 
religious institutions. Hence, there are forty-two books of 
Hermes, the knowledge, of which is Absolutely necessary; 
of these, thirty-six, containing the whole philosophy of the 
Egyptians, are carefully studied by the persons whom we 
have mentioned ; and the remainmg six are learned by the 
Pastcphori, or inferior priests, as they b^ong to anatonnr» 
to nosology, to instruments -of sureery, to phaimac^, to thsi 
diseases of the eye, and to tiie maladies of women.^* 

This distribution of the sciences does, not enable us to 
determine either the principles on which they were founded 
or the extent to wbioi they were pursued. We possess a 
better criterion in the perfecticm to which the peopU of 
£gypt, at a reiy early period, had carried some of thosf 
aits which have a close depMidence itpon scientific deduo* 
tions. The prodigies of Thebes could not have been accouH 
liGshed by a nation ignorant of mafliematies and chymistry } 
Mt ooold the pyramids, the obelisks, and the mgnolithia 
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templei, wUeh still meti the eye <^ tbe trKveDer m afanost 
ereiy flpot between ElepKuitin^ and the uoathi 5f theVile, 
hairs been raised iwithout the aid of snch aiechaniciil powwns 
as have their oiicin itk the calculations of philosophy. 

It seems possible that, in the lapse ol ages, a coimtiy 
shall lose the scieiMse upon which the erts must have bera 
Anmded, while the ^rts themselves shall remain as an heredi- 
taxj bequest from father to son. The Chinese are in eudb 
a condition at present ; ttud so pieAaps weito the E^^yptiaiie 
immediately before the MaiDedonian eonipiest But a» the 
practical exoeUence of sereni of the aits in China satiafies 
US that the light of sciehtille knowled|;« must at one tame 
haTO shone in that vast empire, so might we be coimnoed» 
on the same grounds, that the artisans of Egypt were 
iostmcted by men who had made great progress in the 
▼arious branches of natural phjlosopfay. We are in fivol 
informed by Manetho, that one of the Pharaohs, the grand* 
IMier of Psammettous, and the sage Petosoris^ his contem- 
porary, wrote yahiable treatises On astronomy, astrology, 
and medicine. Ilie last of theee works is mentioned even 
by Galenus and Aetius, whBe that en astronomy U alluded 
to both by Eusebius and Pliny ; though it is not imprdbable 
that they were altered by the sophists <^ Alezanjbria who 
began to flourish under the reigne of the PtoUmies. It is 
a88(Brted that the royal author and his philosophical ocrf* 
leaffue undertook to expl^ the erctttion of the woild, as 
WeU as the infloericee exerted upon w hnman firane by the 
Heavenly bodies; but whoi we refleet upon the ohann^ 
through which t^ account has reached us, we nmst not 
draw hasty conciunons in legerd to the physics of the 
ancient Egyptian schooL 

Tittian relates that the (Treeks learned how; to write hxs- 
toiy from perusing the Eeyptfan annals. This assertion 
appears to be well f o u n d e j ;it befaig manifest, thet from the 
most remote antiquity the latter people had adopted the 
eustom of transmitting to pOeteHt)r the memory of past 
•vents. Originally tfaej seem to have vnitten their chroni* 
des in verse, and inscribed them on stones in hieroglyphkal 
cfaaraeleKs ; but at a eertam time after Ae invention of tiie 
alphabet, they adopted pr^ and began to form reguln 
books, though thev still retained the eustom d celebradni^ 
iii)yiiemea«ife^tiiepnipea ofthsorfodb and heroes, n 
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i0«ili8, iDclee^} aecording to the account of the indattiioiii 
■Zkd learned Zoega, who has collected all the authorities ^ 
aoidLent writers on this subject, that historical treatisetf 
were Tery numerous in Egypt, and that the care of copying 
them constituted one of the principal duties which dftvolvea 
upon the sacred scribes. Herodotus himself informs us» 
that he acquired all his knowledge of their country firom tha 
priests, who read to him from a book the names of thi«€( 
hundred and thirty kings who had z^igned between Menetf 
and Sesostris. Theoimrastus, too, who may be regarded 
as writing from personal knowledge, concurs in the news 
just statwl. Manetho, again, assures his leaders that he 
compiled his worit from authentic records. Diodorus, a 
writer of the highest credit, refers not only to histories ixk 
the Egyptian language, but to commentaries and iUustra* 
tions, — ^a fact confirmed by Josephus and Strabo, the lattey 
of whom even praises the simplicity of their style. It waa 
from these sources that the Greek authors, Eratosthenesi 
Agatharchides, Artemidorus, Syncellus, Apollonides, Ascle« 
piades, compiled their histories of Egypt. Besides, wa 
ought not to forget that the Grecian writers who visited th# 
land of the Pharaohs found it ahready in a state of deci^ 
both as to knowledge and power. The priests had lost 
much of the learning for which their ancestors were cele« 
bnrted, and no longer enjoyed the privileges which dignified 
their order prior to the invasion of Cambyses. A ubraijf 
at ThebeS) «> early as the reign of Osymandias, proves that 
before the Trojan war a taste for reading had spread over a 
large portion of Egyptian society. There was a similar 
establishment at Memphis, in the temple of the god Phtha, 
from whidi Naucrates, a wretched scnbbler, accuses Homey 
of having stolen the Iliad and Odyssey, and of having after* 
ward published them as his own. Such a charge evident^ 
fefutes itself, but it nevertheless tends to confirm the con<« 
elusion drawn from it by ancient writem, in re^^ard to the 
early civilization and literary habits of the Egyptiana. Tha 
patronage bestowed by the first of the Ptolemies was, there- 
fore, in strict accordance with the pursuits of the people 
whom the fortune of war had appointed them to govern. 
The splendid collection of books at Alexandria was Tormed 
by those politic sovereigns as one of the means wherebj 
they migU piooore popdarity,-f-a motive which reflects IM 
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leM hmuNff on the chsraeter of thdr saljeeti Una on ttifer 

own penetration and beneficence. 

P9or is it undeserving of notice, that in the moft briHiant 
period of Alexandrian literature, a la^c share of attention 
«f as bestowed upon the antiquities of Egypt. Nearly thmv 
eenturies before our era, the works of authors then es- 
teemed ancient were sought for with eaeemess, and mad* 
the subject of laborious commentary. Heyne, in a Tery 
ingenious treatise on the sources whence Diodorus probably 
derived the materials of his history, has mentioned a lon^ 
list of writers who preceded the Sicilian, as compilers on 
the affairs of that interesting kingdom.* In this way we 
see the erudition of the older nation reflected firom the works 
of their successors in a comparatively recent age ; on which 
account we think it not too bold to maintain that most of 
the scientific and literary acquirements which distinguished 
the Greeks, while the rest of Europe was in a state of bar- 
barism, were derived firom their intercourse with the scholar* 
of Thebes and Memphis. In fact, at one time, no Greek 
was accounted truly leamed until he had sojourned a certain 
period on the banks of the Nile ; conversed with the philoso- 
phers on the mysteries of their science ; studied the laws, 
the government, and the institutions of the most remarkable 
peome that ever existed ; examined and exj^ored their evM- 
fastmg monuments ; and become in some measure initiated 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

C<Hmected with the subject of this chapter, and not a little 
important in itself, is an inquiry, which has lately engaged 
a good deal of attention, into the Egyptian method of anth- 
metical notation. The principal writers who have favoured 
the world with their opinions on this interesting monument 
of antiquity are, M. Jomard, whose name has been already 
mentioned as the author of an essay on the P3rramids, Diw 
Young, M. GhampoUion, and Dr. Koseffarten, who, about 
two years ago, published a treatise on the Eterature of ancient 
Effypt.+ 

^ This i^stem, we are told, is neither literal, like the Gre- 
cian and Roman, nor altogether figiurate, like the Arabic, but 

* De Fontilms Hkrtoiianim Dkidorl. 

tl>e Prisca iBgyptloram litteratiiTa Coimnentatio Prima; quam 
seripsit Joannes Godofkvdua Kosegaiten, 8. 8. Theol. Doot, tjiwAmam 
stliLOriflm-iaAsadniuaGfTplSsnadeDSirnr. ViiiBMri% UkT^ 
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Mvietliing intamiedkte betvreen them. It it oonstractad 
upon principles altogether peculiar, and expressed by means 
Of certain characters or signs, which> although perfectly 
distinct from those which are employed in the graphic sys- 
tem, are iietertheless framed upon a strict analogy to them, 
■ad adapted with much nicety to the partisftlar form of 
composition in which they happen to be used. As there 
were three forms of writing among the ancient Egyptians, 
— 4he hieiofflyphie, ib» hieratic, and the enchorial o^ dc- 
meitic,^4K», m tike manner, there were three forms of nota- 
tion used by them ; one adapted to each of these particular 
kinds of composition, and now known by the name of the 
Tariety to which it belongs. But as the hieroglyphic or 
nonumental writing is the basis of the two other classes, 
•o, in the system of numerical expression, the hieratic is a 
modified Ibrm of the hierofflyphic, and the demotic of the 
hieratic. In the last two, however, there is this peculiarity, 
-—that separate modes of notation are employed to designate 
the days of the month, and that, in both these modes, 
MTeral of the numerals which we now denominate Arabic 
sre distinctly recognised. This veiy remarkable fact has 
been so strikingly exemplified by such writers as haye ex- 
amined the Egyptian notation in detail, as to leave no doubt 
whence our modem symbcds originated. It does not indeed 
appear very clearly which of tl^ three fonns was used, in 
preference to the others, in scientific computations. But, 
judging from analogy, it is probable that the demotic niota- 
tioo, like the demotic writing, was employed in the common 
transactions of life ; while, with respect to scientific calcu- 
latifftnt, all that can be gathered from such monuments as 
Hw aodiacs of Dendera and Esneh amounts to nothiujg 
more than the fkct that the numerical expressions are uni- 
Cirmly accommodated to the particular kind of writing in 
which they occur. 

By the labours of several distinguished antiquaries who 
havte applied themselves to the study of Egyptian literature, 
the hieroglyphic signs of numbers firom one to a thousand 
have been ascertldned beyond the possibility of doubt or 
error : and as these constitute the simplest of the three 
lbnns.of notation in use among the ancient Egyptians, we 
ahall endeavour to represent them in such a manner as to 
render the principle of their ammgement as intelligible as 
Mr means will admit. 
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The nine digiu am not fbimed upon fhe Arabic flefaama 
of having a separate mark for each, but aimply by repeating 
the sign of nnity as often ntk there are units in any digit 
from one to nine. Thus the former is ^represented by a 
•hort thick stroke | ; two by a couple of such strokes || ; 
^ce by 1 1 1 ; and so on to ten : the higher digits, howerer, 
seven^ etgkt, and nine, being represented frequently by 
strokes arranged in double columns, obviously for the pur- 
pose of saving space. The mark or sign for ten is (\ ; and 
all the intermediate numbers between ten and twenty are 
made up by units aflSxed to the symbol for ten ; thus ||| is 
eleven, f)|| it. twelve, Hill ^ thirteen, and so on. 
Ttoenty is expressed by two tens'^f) ; and the interme- 
diate numbers between twenty and tldrty, in the same way 
precisely as those between ten and twenty. TUrty is repre- 
sented by three tens, nOH > fortyhytom tens, nflO^ * 
and so on to a hundred ; the tens in sixty, seventy, eighty, 
and ninety, being, like the higher digits, generally arranged 
in double columns. From a kundrea, the mark or sign fol 
which is d, to a thousand, the numbers ascend exactly upon 
the principle already explained in regard to the prec^^ng 
part of the scale. Thus 200 is represented M ; 800 999 * 

and so on to a thousand, the symbol of which is T.* 

Such is the hieroglyphical form of notation ascertained 
by a vast number of readings and comparisons ; and irom 
what has been already stated,, as well as from the nature 
of the signs themselves, and the principle upon which they 
are combined, it seems pretty evident that they could never 
have been employed exce|it in monumental inscriptions, for 
which alone they are adapted* To say nothing of other 
o1\|ections, the method is by far too operose for ordinary 
purposes, and never could have been applied, with any 
degree of success, either to civil afiurs or to scientific com- 

gutations. To denote, for example, the present year, 1881^ 
would require, according to this scheme, no fewer than thir- 
teen figures, :f 999999990 n A r At the same 

time, the high antiquity of this method of numeration is 
manifest from the simphcity of the principle upon which the 
■cale is constructed, no less than from the age of the mona 
WMtM on whidh the inscriptions have been &Qoyered« 
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The hieiatic fgnn, which is the most coinf»Iete of all, 
possesses some very remarkable peculiarities ; bat as it- 
passes nataralfy into the demotic or enchorial, and has a 
much closer affinity to that than to the hieroglyphic, we 
•hall confine our account of it to a mere exposition of the 
principle en which the scheme is made to rest. The digits, 
omitting the variations, which are of tittle importance, a^e 
nprssented thus ' 



t . • 



4 . . . 
6 • • • 



1 

H 



7. 



• 4 • • k • 

• •£••• 



8 
9 



=3 



Ten is represented hj the Greek lambda direct orre* 
^versed X o' X • "^^ <^S^ ^^ ^ hundred is 7, of two hun* 
dred ^Jy^ of three hundreid J^, of four hundred J^ ; while 
600, eOO, 700, 800, 900, are represented respectively by 
combining the siens of 200 and 300 ; of 300 and 300 ; of 
900 and 400 ; of 400 and 400 ; and 300 thrice repeated. 
The mark for 1000 is the sanpi of the Greeks. § « l^he S3nn- 
bol of 10,000 is 2jf ^lule 100,000 is represented l>y the sign 
of a huAdred combined with that of lOOO. 

So much for the common numbers of the hieratic scale, 
fittt there is ahK> a pecuUar and distinct set of numerical 
•igns for the days of the month ; which are not a tittle 
interesting, as euubitinff the soarce whence the Arabians 
derived three or four of ue %ure8 which that people after- 
ward introduced into the western world ; thus conferring 
upon Europe one of the greatest benefits it ever receivec^ 
it the hand cither of conqueror or of sage, the art of printing 
alone excepted. These numbers resolve themseWiM into 
time dtoadfts, the first of which is as IbUows : 

N % 



1 
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1 

% 
8 

4 
6 



1 


6 


2. 


7 


i 


8 


n 


9 


13t 


10 



3.n 

n'l 

z 

J 

The numbers oomposing^he second decade, or from ten to 
twenty, axB represented l^ combining the symbol of 10 with 

thedigitouisiioeMskmtthiis V, 11; ^^,12; /, 13; 

and so on io twentji ihe maik or fa!gD. of which is >/ . 
Lasdy, ficom twenty to tibirty, the numbers are represented in 
the same way precisely as fimm ten to twenty, Jy , 21 ; 

'X,22; ^^»23. So much, then, for the hieraticnota 

tion in both its parts, which is evidently in many respects a 
great improyement upon the hieroglyphic, the source 
whence it was primarily derived. 

The demotic form of notation is not so perfectly under- 
stood as the method just described ; there being a blank 
from 18 to 20, 9Dd from 00 to 100, the intervening numbers 
not having bcten yet determined by actual discovery. The 
signs or madbi bear a oreat resemblance to those of the 
Idefoglyphit dafs, of which they are Qbviously a copy : — 



1 

2 
8 

4 

5 
6 

7 



1 


8 


M 


9 


^ 


10 


IU[ 


90 


^ 


80 


^ 


40 




60 



z 

X 

> 
< 



The 14(rtory of the various steps by which Champollion 
■ni oUieis axrived at the knowledge of tb» onmerical system 
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^ the Egyptians m extremely interMting, and affords an 
instance^ almost as striking as that of phonetic hieroglyphics^ 
of the triumph of genins, combined with perseverance,'0?er 
difficulties which appeared entirely insnperable. Accident, 
it is trae, contributed in both cases to difiuse a fight cnret 
the subject, which could not have been struck out by dint 
of unaided sagacitr. The Rosetta stone enabled our anti- 
quaries to accomphsh what the learning of Clemens and the 
ingenuity of Warburton had &iled to make known ; and, in 
the latter inquiry, the appearance of a neglected papyrus, con* 
tainingthe translation of an ancient deed, snpphed Uie means 
of determining the Talue of a long list of numerical signs. 

There can be little doubt that it was to Egypt the Sara- 
cens were indebted for the s^eme of arithmetical notation 
which they subsequently communicated to the scholars of 
Europe. Thus it is rendered more ihan probable that to 
the same people we owe two of the most important inven- 
tions which could be employed in the service of learnings— 
an alphabet, and a re^lar scale of numbers suited to the 
profoundest investigations of science. Justly, indeed, has 
it been remarked, as a most striking fact in the history of 
the human mind, that the only two discoveries which n* 
one has ever claimed as his own are precisely those which 
succeedinff affes have found it impossible to extend or im- 
prove, and which, at the period of their first introduction, 
were as complete and as universal in 'their application as 
they are at the present moment. It is hardly less surprising 
that the Gbeeks, who were indebted to the Egyptians fof 
the elements of almost idl those sciences which they aftep> 
ward so much advanced, should have failed to discern the 
manifold conveniences attached to their niimerical system. 
Some centuries, however, had passed away before they wer6 
induced to adopt it from a people comparatively barbarous, 
but who, like themselves, had profited by theur vicinity U 
that fountain of knowledge which so long beautified and 
enriched the country of the Pharaohs.* 

* To the anthttrttles nSBdoiied in fbe tert w» IM saMhetton la 

tddinc sa article, in a recent namber of tbe Westminetsr Review, oa 

the ** Egyptian Method of Notation," to which we aidbiowledfe ounelves 

■Oder neat obligations. See also ** Remaraues for les SIgnes NoniA- 

* ilmdwAneions BitpUsiis.; HtKiauA Vrnttipaak^VEgnf^ 
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A review of the literatnrQ of this ancienft nation nuglit 
seem to requiie that we should give an account of the theo- 
logical opinions entertained by the priests, as well as of the 
doctrines received by the multitude, relative to the natore 
of the human soul, and a ftituie state of reward and punish^ 
ment But it must be apparent that the object of our un- 
dertaking precludes all such discussion, as being at once 
too abstruse and too extensive in its ramifications. It may 
therefore be sufficient to observe that the popular religion 
of Egypty like that of all pagan tribes, was directed towards 
those qualities in the physical system of the universe upon 
which thejpermanence of the animal kingdom is known to 
depends The generative and prolific powers, under their 
various forms, and as affecting every description of organ- 
ized matter, were worsbippeid as the Universal Parent, 
whose names were multiplied according to the changing 
aspect of nature, and whose attributes, when personmed, 
gave birth to a thousand subordinate divinities. The tenet 
of the metempsychosis appears to have regulated the faith 
of the people so far as it applied to the effect of their con- 
duct on their future condition. The soul was understood 
to expiate the sins committed in the human body, or to 
enjoy the rewards due to pureness of living, in a succession 
of transmigrations during three thousand years ; at the end 
of which it was expected to resume its former tenement, and 
to discharge once more the functions of an earthly existenoe 

Again, as to the poetry, the eloquence, and the polite 
literature of that remarkable people, we are still too ignorant 
of the Coptic to form an accurate judgment. But there is 
reason to hope that the example presented by M. Quatre- 
mdre to the scholars of Europe will not be neglected->that 
the spoken language of the Egyptians will at length receive 
a degree of attention equal to its importance — and, eonse- 
quently, that the productions of the poets and orators of 
Thebes, the passionate effusion/^ of the lover and the patriot, 
may yet be added to the stores of English learning. 

m respect to the arts of the ancient Egyptians, we shall 
have a better opportunity of introducing a few observationfl 
in the following chapter, where we intend to bring before 
the reader a view of some of the more striking remains of 
their taste and skill, as collected firam the dMoiptiom ut 
lecent travellers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Remains of Ancient Art m tan&us Parts of Egypt. 

flenenl Mognifioenee of Bcmtaiiia—Alexandiia— Pillar— Cleopatra^ 
Needle— GataoombB—Memptaia—BeBi Hassan— HermopoUa Magna— 
▲ntlnopolis— Siout— S^ralcfaral Grottoes— Temple of AntieopoUs^ 
Abydos— Denden or Tentyra— Magnificent Temple and Portico— 
Elegant Scnlptures— Zodiac and Planisphere— Oi^ions as to their 
Antiquity— Thebes— The Gateway or Propylon at Luxor— Magnifi- 
cent Sculptures— iCamac— The Temple; its Approaches and splendid 
Gateways ; its Vast Extent— Temples at Dair and Medinet Abou— 
The Memnoninm— Statue of Memnou— Tombs— Hermeut—Esneh— 
Eleithias— Striking Bepreseotations of Domestic Life— Edlbu^HaiJur 
Silsili- Koam Ombos— Es Souan— ^luarries of Syen£<- Island of 
Elephantine— Concluding Remarks. 

Ws have purposely made a distinction between thote 
immense works which display the gigantic plans and me* 
clianical resources of the andent £g3^ians, and the sped* 
mens of the finer arts of architecture, statuary, and paintinc 
which still delight the eye of the scientific traveller amia 
the ruins of Thebes^ Bendera, and Ebsamboul. No view 
of Egypt would be complete without such an outline as we 
now propose to exhibit ; for it is not possible in any other 
way to connect the history of that remarkable country vnth 
its proud monuments of ancient taste and grandeur, or to 
vender credible the sublime descriptions which have been 
transmitted to us by philosophers as well as by poets. The 
remsins which still indicate the site of its oldest capital pre- 
sent the most unequivocal proof of its eariy civilization, and 
of the high degree of power which the inhabitants had 
attained by means of their knowledge. Its origin is lost in 
the obscurity of time, being coeval perhaps vfrith the people 
who first took possession of the country ; but, to give aa 
idea of its great antiquity, it may be sufficient to remaric 
that the bmlding of Memphis, the date of whieh even 
stretches beyond the limits of authentic history, was the 
^st attempt made to rival its magnificence and prosperity. 
' Alluding to one portion of that splendid city, Champollion 
Expresses himself in the ibUowing terms : — ^ All that I had 
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fiMmdatiioiis of the pillar having b^n dog away, two fng* 
mentfl of an obelisk of white marble were, discovered tot 
have been added to the original substructure. Tkese, Dr« 
Clarke thinks, must have been intended merely to maintain 
the base in its adjusted position until the pedestal could be 
raised upon it, and that they were not meant to contribute 
to the support of the column, h is chiefly deserving of 
notice, however, that the block on which the pedestal rest* 
is inscribed on the four sides with hieroglyphics, the figures 
or characters of which, being inverted, show that it has 
been turned upside down ; thus affording a complete proof 
that the stone must have belonged to some more ancient 
work, which was probably in ruins before the pillar was 
erected in its present site. 

In a remote, unfirequented part of the city stands the obe 
lisk well known by the name of Cleopatra's Needle, and 
which is described as a fine pieee of granite covered with 
hieroglyphics. There were originally two of these, appa* 
rently brought firom Heliopolis or Thebes to adorn the ea< 
trance to (he palace of the Ptolemies. About twelve years 
ago, when Dr. Richardson visited Alexandria, the one stood 
erect, the other lay prostrate on the ground ; but, in regaid 
to the latter, he remarks that it was mounted on props, and 
seemed as if " prepared for a journey." It has been since 
removed, with the view of being conveyed to England, 
though it has not yet, so far as we have been able to learn* 
* reached its destination. The dimensions are sixty-four 
feet in length, and eight feet square at the base. 

Alexan£ia presents many other remains of sumptuous 
buildings, of which there is no tradition among the inhabit^ 
ants on which any reliance can be placed. On each side 
of what appears to have been one of the principal streets 
are still to be seen rows of stately maiiile columns, all over- 
turned and neglected. They are conjectured to be tha 
relics of a ma^iificent colonnade whidi extended between 
the gates of the Sun and Moon, and was regarded as one 
of tne most striking ornaments of the city ; but in the 
hands of the Turks, as some author has observed,- every 
thing goeft to decay, and nothing is repaired. Wherever an 
excavation is made, an arch, a pillar, or a rich cornice indi- 
cates that a splendid structure had once occupied the 
ground, but can supply no information as to the objecty ihi^ 
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4ate, tEe name, or the founder. For miles the subuibs «ie 
covered with the ruins of the ancient town. Heaps of 
brick and mortar, mixed with broken shafts and mutilated 
capitals, coyer immense vaults, which, serving as reservoirs 
of water, are replenished on every oveiflow of the Nile. 
Perhaps much of this devastation, as well as of the igno* 
ranee which prevails respecting it, may be attributed to the 
effects of that fatal earthquake which swallowed up 50,000 
of the inhabitants, and threw down the loftiest of Uieir 
edifices. But on such subjects all inquiry is vain, for the 
traveller finds that the degraded beings who now occupy 
the wrecks of this superb metropolis are equally indiJSerent 
and Uninformed as to every event which preceded their own 
times. 

The Catacombs of Alexandria' present nothing very re- 
markable, being in a condition nearly as ruinous as. the city 
whose dead they were intended to receive. The real en- 
trance to these subterraneous abodes is unknown ; the pres- 
ent passage opening from the seashore like the approach 
into a grotto. The most of the chambers are so entirely 
choked up with sand that it is extremely difficult to crawl 
into them even on the hands and knees. Their form, as 
well as the doors, pilasters, and sarcophagi, show them to 
be the work of Grecian artists ; but, although in size they 
are fiilly equal to the Egyptian catacombs, yet in the article 
of decoration they are not once to be compared to them. 
All along the shore' of the western harbour are numerous 
siipulchres of inconsiderable note, sonie of them mider the 
lock ; many are merely cut into it, and opto to the air ; 
and not a few are under the level of the sea. Several baths 
are likewise exhibited in this quarter, which as usual are 
assigned to Cleopatra ; but such of them as are now to be 
seen are equally small and incommodious, and of a descrip- 
tion far too inferior to countenance the supposition that 
th6y had ever been used by her whose beauty and accom- 
plishments triumphed over the heroes of Rome.* 

In ascending the Nile we shall take no notice of CairOy 
because the works which it exhibits do not serve to illus- 
trate the principles of the arts, or to display the remains of 
the grandeur for which the ancient Egyptians are cele* 

* RiduiTdsoirti Travels, voL L p. SI 
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tffftted. We should willingly detain the reader at Memphis, 
did any lelics of its magnificence occupy the ground on 
which it once stood, to gratify the rational curiosity its 
name cannot fail to excite. But we shall only quote from 
an old writer a description of that capital as it appeared in 
the twelfth century. "Among the monuments of the 
power and genius of the ancients,'* says Edrisi, " are the 
remains still extant in old Misr or Memphis. That city, a 
little abore Fostat, in the province of Djizeh, was inhabited 
by the Pharadis, and is the ancient capital of the kingdom 
of Egypt. Such it continued to be till ruined by Bokht- 
nasr (Nebuchadnezzar) ; but many years afterward, when 
Alexander had built Iskanderiyeh (Alexandria), this latter 
place was made the metropolis of Egypt, and retained that 
pre-eminence till the Moslems conquered the country under 
Amru ebn el Aasi, who transferred the seat of goremment 
to Fostat. At last El Moezt came from the west and built 
El Cahirah (Cairo), which has ever since been the ro^al 
place of residence. But let us return to the description of 
Memf, also caUed old Misr. Notwithstanding tne vast 
extent of this city, the remote period at which it was built, 
the change of the dynasties to which it has been subjected, 
the attempts made by various nations to destroy even the 
vestiges, and to obliterate every trace of it by removing the 
stones and materials of which it was formed, — ^ruining its 
houses, and defacing its sculptures; notwithstanding all 
this, combined with what more than four thousand years 
must have done towards its destruction, there are yet found 
in it works so wonderiul that they confound even a re- 
flecting mind, and are such as the most eloquent would not 
be able to describe. The more you consider them the man 
does your astonishment increase ; and the more you look 
at theih the more pleasure you experience. E^eiy idea 
which they suggest immediately gives birth to some other 
still more novd and unexpected ; and as soon as you ima- 
gine that you have traced out their iiill scope, you diseoyer 
uat there is something still neater behind.'* 
^ Among the works here alluded to, he specifies a mono- 
lithic temple, similar to the one mentioned by Herodotus, 
adorned with curious sculptures. He next expatiates upon 
t]i0 idols found among the ruins, not less remarkable for 
the beauty of their forms, the exactness of their proportions,. 
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Mid pflflaet iMemblance to iiatiiie» than for Uior truly «»- 
lonMlung dinmniriongi. We meamned one of them, he eay^ 
nHiich, without inrJnding the pedestal, waa forty-five feet 
ia hei^^ht, fifteen feet 6om aide to aide, and finmi back to 
front in the aame propoitioii. It waa ii one block of red 
gnmite, oovered wiui a coating of red Tamiah, the antiqiutj 
«f which aeemed only to increase ita lustre.* 

The rains of Memphis, in his time, extended to the dis- 
tance of half a day's joomey in eveiy direction. Bat so 
rapidly haa the work of destroction proceeded ainoe the 
tvralith century, that Um points have been more debated 
by modem travellers than the site of this celebrated me* 
tnipolis. Dr. Pococke and Mr. Brace, with eveiy ahow oi 
reason, fixed apon Metrahenny, an opinion whidi waa op* 
posed by Dr. ShaW, who argued in &vour of Djiseh. But 
the investigations of the French appear to have decided the 
i|uestion. At Metriiain^, one league firam Sakhara, we 
found, aays General Dunia, so many blocks of granite 
covered with hieroglyphics and soulptures aroimd and 
within an esplanade three leagues in circumference, en* 
closed by heaps of rubbish, that we were convinced thai 
these must be the ruins of Memphis. The sight of soma 
ficagmento of one of those colossuses, which Herodotua 
■ays were erected by Sesostris at the entrance of the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, would, indeed, have been sufficient to 
dispel oar doubte had any remained. The wiist of this 
colossus, which Citizen Coutelle caused to be removed, 
Aows that it must have been forty-five feet high.t 

The ruins of Beni Hassan, although c<miparatively a 
modem place, bear decided marks of antiquity ; the mate* 
iiala of ue principal buildings having been conveyed firom 
some more ancient town, — a practice which appeara to 
have become frequent under the Ptolemiea as well as in 
the earlier times of the Roman ascendency. The grottos, 
however, which were once the abodes of holy hermits, ar» 
the most striking remains of this village, and are remark- 
able for paintings, of which Mr. Hanulton haa given aa 
elaborate account. The ceilings of these chambers are 

« AbdoUattpVs AbridgiiMnt of Ediist, translatod h7 BI. BUvestn da 
flsey. EneycloiMBdia Metropolltana, artUiU Egypt. 

tCourrierdePEgypM. AplaBoftlienilJisiiglveabvX. Jasolfiila 
tts Dwenptlsii dsTEgypCs. 
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fsnenlty arched, while others are supported by eolomiii 
cat out of the rock, having a truly Egyptian character, and 
the appearance of four branches of pi3m-trees tied together. 
The largest is sixty feet in length, and forty in hei^t ; to 
the south of it are seventeen smaller apartments, and 
probably the same number to the north. Ten columns 
origbmlly supported this large chamber, four of which are 
ftllen down. There were two other rooms of i^early similar 
dimensions, firom which, as in the former case, there were 
doorways leading into inferior apartments, suggesting the 
idea of halls surrounded by cells for the private accommo- 
dation of the inmates. 

Ashmonein, the ancient Hermopolis Magna, is now re- 
duced to the state of a village, though the remains of its 
former magnificence may yet be traced over an area four 
miles in circumference. The portico of a temple is described 
by Mr. Leigh, who saw it in the year 1813, as quite perfect. 
It consists of twelve massive columns, which are not built 
of cylindrical blocks of stone, but eadi block is formed of 
several pieces so neatly joined together that, where they are 
Aot injured by time, it is. difficult to discover the junction 
•f the several fragments. The- columns are arranged in 
two rows, distant Som each other twelve feet ; and the roof 
is formed of large flags of stotie, covered with stucco and 
beautifully ornamented. The columns and the whole inte- 
rior of the portico have been painted ; amonff the colours red, 
blue, and yellow seem to predominate. The hieroglyphics 
on the plinths are different on each firont, but they are the 
same on every plinth on the same front. The capitals, 
which in some degree represent the tulip in bud, axe let into 
the columns. Several ^er shafts of granite are scattered 
about near the temple, bearing a distmct evidence to its 
ori^al extent and gnmdeur. 

We pass by Antuiopolis or Sheikh Ababd^, because its 
foatures unequivocally denote its modem origin, and fix its 
larger buildings to the time of the Romans. It is said to 
have been erected bv the emperor Hadrian in memory of 
Anttnous, who perisned in the Mile ; and it has been re- 
marked that its colonnades, triumphal arches, baths, and 
tmphitheatres are as little in unison with the surromiding 
object and as fosn&ga to the soil in which they stand, as 

OS 
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WM the new capital laiMd by tiw came people at Tr v«% 
•n the banks of the MoieUe. 

Siout, wbichjs now esteemed the metropolis of Upper 
Egypt, is better stored with the relics of former days» eon- 
•isling, however, of tombs and sepulchral grottos rather than. 
of the more lively monmoents of antiquity, the palaces and 
temples of the victorious Pharaohs* Norden describes at 
some length those primeval repositories of the dead, which ^ 
are excavated in the mountains about half a league from the 
modem town. Passing a gateway, the visiter enters a large 
saloon supported by hexagonal pillars hewn out of the rock 
itself. The roofs are adorned with paintings, which can be 
distinguished sufficiently well even at present ; and the gold 
that was employed in the decoration glitters on all smes. 
There are perceived here and there some openings which 
lead to other apartments ; but the accumulation of sand and 
rubbish prevents all ingress. He suggests that there are 
three tiers of tombs, approachable by separate avenues from 
the outside, — an (pinion which is confirmed by Sir F. Hen« 
niker, who observied in the second story an excavation of 
108 feet by 78, the entrance of which was ornamented with 
some costly sculptures. Denon, indeed, assures us that all 
the inner porches of these grottoes are covered with hiero- 
^yphics : " Months," says he, " would be required to read 
uem, even if one Imew the language, and it wodld take 
years to copy them. One thing I saw by the little daylight 
that enters the first poxeh, — that all the elegatides of orna- 
ment which the Greeks have employed in their architecture, 
aU the wavy lines and scrolls, and other Gietk forms, ar 
here executed with taste an^ exqmsite delicacy. If one of 
these excavations were a single <^ration, as the uniform 
regularity of the plan of each would seem to iiidicate,r it must 
have been an immense labour to oonstrucC a tomb. But we 
may suppose that such a one, whm fished, vrould serve 
for ever for the sepulture of a whole fiunily, or even race, 
wd that some reli|^ous worahip was regularly paid to the 
dead ; else, where would have been the use of such laboused 
ornaments in the form of inscriptions never to be read, and 
a rvinous, secret, and buried mlendour. Atdififerentperiod% 
or at aimual festivids, or when some new inhai»tant waa 
added to the tg^s, fiinereal rites were doublleas petfoirmedt 
in which the pomp of cenmoaypiight vie with the magnifi 
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MIIC6 of the place. This it the mora |HrobekIe, as the rich- 
ness of decoration in the interior IbnnB amost strildng contrast 
with the outer walla, which are only the rough natural rock. 
,1 fi>und one of theee cikyes with a single salocNi, in which 
Were an innumerable quantity of graves cut in the rock in 
xegular order; they had been ransacked with the view of 
procuring mummies, and I foimd sdlreral fragments of their 
-contents, such as linen, hands, feet, and loose bones. Be- 
sides these principal grottoes, there is eush. a countless num- 
))er of smaller excavations that the whole rock is cavemou% 
•nd resounds under the foot"* 

The temple at Antsopolis, the modem Gau-el-Kebir, is 
well deserving of attention, and more especially as it is fast 
mouldering into a heap of ruins. The porti<;o, in the ^ear 
1813, consisted of three rows, each of six columns, ei|rht 
feet m diameter, and, with their entablature, sixty-two Met 
high. This structure, which, from its situation in a thick 

fx)ve of palm-trees, is perhaps the most picturesque in 
gypt, stands dose to the banks of the Nile, whose waters 
Iiave already undermined some part of it, and threaten to 
wash the whole away. The columns, architraves, and 
indeed every stone of the buildmg, are covered with hiero 
glyphics in bas-relief. At the farthest extremity of the 
temple is an immense block of granite of a pyramidal form, 
twelve ^t high, and nine feet square at the base, in which 
a niche has been cut, seven feet in height, four feet wide, and 
three deep. It is hollowed out, as if for [the reception of a 
statue, though Mr. Leigh imagined that the cavity was meant 
as a chest or depositoiy for the sacred birds. 

In the year 1817, many overturned stones and pillars wer* 
Wing on the brink of the river, or had &llen into its channeL 
Of the portico just described only one column remained 
stan^g, prosenting a shaft from fi>rty to fifty feet in height, 
wrought into paneb, and surmounted with a capital Tike 
the calix of a flower. The space between each ^ef the com- 
portments was occupied by rows of hieroglyphics ; and the 
compartments themselves were ^ed with figures of Osirisi 
Isis, and Anubis, receiving offerings under different forms. 
A eolumn, which seemed to have recently ftdlenjdown at its 
side, conristed of the same number of stones, and was 
sculptured in a simiUr manner. 

* dmioo, vol i. p. tse. 
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Two jwn afterwaid, die fine veetilmle of antoopoiie 
WW entifely levelled with the ground. The Nile, in this 
peit of ite courae, had lonff been advancing towanla the 
eaatem aide of the valley, and washinf mway the foundation! 
of inch buildings as stood upon its ri^t bank : when, in the 
^ar just mentioned, in consequence of an unusually high 
inundation, it completA the woik of destraction, ledudng 
tins splendid monument of ancient piety to a mass of ruins.*' 

As our object in this survey of ancient buildings and 
nuned cities is not confined to a mere topographical de- 
scription, we omit several small towns sitvated on either 
hank of the Nile, because they no longer present any re 
mains of art to connect them with the period to which our 
letrospect extends. In ascending the Thebaid, however, 
we are arrested by the interesting relics of Abydos, the 
modem Arabat, supposed by Stra£> to have been the resi- 
dence of Memnon ; although in the days of this geographer 
it was already reduced to a paltry village. A few blocks 
and columns of granite continue to assure the traveller that 
the desolate region which he has entered was once the scene 
of splendour and an active population. A larse building, 
too, of the highest antiquity, convinces him that Abydos 
must have held a distinguished place among the cities of 
Upper Egypt. Mr. Hamilton tells us that this edifice ap- 
peared entire, but was so much choked up with sand that 
It was extremely difiScult either to enter the apaitments or 
to examine the architecture. The area which it occupied 
was nearly a rectangle of 350 feet by 150. The pillars were 
conjectured to be alwut thirty feet in height ; wmch did not, 
however, exhibit any remarkable sculptures or paintingi^ 
One peculiarity of this building could not be observed wiUi« 
out interest. — *' From the west point we could enter into 
seven chambers of similar dimensions, measuring thirty-six 
fiset in length, sixteen feet and a half in vridth, and five feet 
six inches m height ; the only instance of the kind I have 
ever witnessed of undoubted Egyptian architecture. The 
arches, however, are not constructed on the principle of the 
arch, and cannot therefore be adduced as any evidence of 
•och principles having been known to, and put in pract&ee 

* Lri|h, p. W; Bkhirilsani voL 1 ^ 178; Bnqrdop. BbtropeL 
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hf the Egyptians. The architmveg, or rather Taften of the 
rooms, as well as the upper layer of stones on each side-wall, 
are cut out so as to resemble an arched roof; and perhaps 
they are thus executed m imitation of those which the same 
people used to form for the catacombs and sepulchres which 
they excavated in the rocks."* 

Four hundred paces farther norAi are the traces of an- 
other building, wluch appears to have been a temple, though 
little now remains but the fragments of three granite gate- 
ways. In size it has been much infinior to the edifice just 
described, being only 360 feet in length, and 120 feet wide. 
Such ruins seem to justify thle conclusion, which has been 
drawn by recent travellers, that Arabat represents the ancient 
Abydos, and also that the great structure is the Mrannonium 
celebrated by Strabo. 

As the sand continues to gain ground all along the pre- 
cincts of the western desert, the difficulty of entering this 
Salace of Memnon is every year mcreased. In 1821, when 
ir F. Henniker visited Eeypt, the external lineaments of 
the building were so en£ely obliterated that it was nol 
easy to imagine a building ewM be concealed in the spot 
where he was directed to seek for it. On the roe^ which 
alone occupies nearly as much space as the neighbouring' 
village, he paced fifty-four long steps on stones that have 
never yet been removed^ though he observed signs of 
destruction at either end. There are some small efaombem 
in the pile, in which the colour of the painting is so well 
preserved that doubts immediately arise as to the length of 
the time it has been done. The best works even of the 
Venetian school betray tbnr age; but the. colours, here 
supposed to have been in existence two thousand years 
before the time of Titian, are at this moment as firesh as if 
tiiey had been laid on an hour ago. The stones of which 
this fabric is built measure in some cases about twenty-two 
feetinlength; the span of the arch is cut in a single stone ; 

* Hamilton's Egyptisea, p. 250. Thtosntlior rsoMrks, *<fl«Tary*s 
pompoaB aocoimt of Abydos is a fledtkras nannstive of a plaoo be nevsr 
saw, and boars more resemblance to the remains at Dendera than to any 
other in Egypt. It is composed of the description of this jAace 1^ 
M. Chevalier, Governor of Chanderaagocs^ knpraved by a ftw embeJliifc^ 
meats of bis own inventkm. 
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a poitieo is still visible ; each individaBl part is of exquisito 
woikmanship, but badly pat toother. This writer agrees 
with Mr. Hamilton in the opinion that the ancient Egyp- 
tians did not understand the principle of the arch. One 
chamber, in particular, appears to demonstrate at once their 
intention and their inability, — the span of the arch being 
eut in two stones, ea4^ of which bears an equal segment 
of the circle. These placed together would naturally have 
ftllen, but they are upheld by a pillar placed at the point of 
contact,— Hin expedient which leaves no doubt that in this 
point of architectural invention the subjects of the Pha- 
raohs had not attained their usual success. If, says Sir 
Frederick, those who raised the Pyramids and built Thebe% 
and elevated the obelisks of Luxor, had been acquainted 
with the principle of the arch, they would have thrown 
bridges across the Nile, and have erected to Isis and Osiris 
domes more magnificent than those of St. Peter's and ^ 
Paul's.* 

It was in one of the inmost chambers of the larger edifice 
at Abydos that Mr. W. Buikes, in 1818, discovered a large 
hieroglyphical tablet containing a long series of royal names, 
as was evident from the ring, border, or, as the French call 
it, the cartouche, which surrounds such inscriptions. On 
examination, it proved to be a genealogical table of the 
immediate predecessors of Ramesses the ureat, the Sethoe 
or Sethosis of Manetho, the Sesoosis of Diodorus, and the 
Sesostris of Herodotus. A careful comparison of it with 
other documents has enabled M. Champollion to ascertain, 
with a considerable degree of probability, the period in which 
the sixteenth and following dynasties mentioned by Mana- 
tho must have occupied the throne. The epochs thus 
determined, though stiU liable to some objections, are sap- 
ported by so many concurrent and indqiendent testimonies 
as to warrant the expectation, now entertained by many 
chronologists, that they will ultimately be established beyond 
the reach of controversy.f 

Dendera, whioh is commonly identified with the aneieni 
Tentyra, presents some very striking examples of that 

• ▲ ViflU to Egypt, p. lis. 

t Bncjolspsdia MoUopoUiaiia, mUeU Egypl. 
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eamptaovLs aiehitecture which the people of "Egypt larished 
upon their places of worship. The. gateway in particular 
which leads to the temple of Isis has excited universal 
admiration. Each front, as well as the interior, is covered 
with sculptured hieroglyphics, which are executed with a 
richness, a precision, elegance of form, and variety of orna- 
ment, surpassing in many respects the similar edifices 
which are found at Thebes and Philoe. The height is 
forty-two feet, the width thirty-three, and the depth 'seven- 
teen. ** Advancing along the brick ruins," says Dr. Rich- 
aidson« *< we came to an elegant gateway or propylon, which 
is also of sandstone, neatly hewn, and completely covered 
with sculpture and hieroglyphics remarkably well cut 
Immediately over the centre of the doorway is the beautiful 
Egyptian ornament usually called the globe, with serpent 
and wings, emblematical of the glorious sun poised in the 
airy firmament of heaven, supported and directed in his 
course by Uie eternal wisdom of the Deity. The sublime 
phraseology of Scripture, < the Sun of Righteoutoess shall 
rise with healing on his wings,' couldLnot be more emphati- 
cally or more accurately represented to the human eye than 
by this elegant device." The temple itself still retains all 
its original magnificence. The centuries which have 
elapsed since the era of its foundation have scarcely affected 
it in any important part, and have impressed upon it no 
greater appearance of age than serves to render it more 
venerable and imposing. To Mr. Hamilton, who had seen 
innumerable monuments of the same ^d throughout the 
Thebaid, it seemed as if he were now witnessing the 
highest degree of architectural excellence that had ever 
been attained on the borders of the Nile. Here were con- 
centrated the united labours of ages, and the last effort of 
human art and industry, in that uniform line of construction 
which had been adopted in the earliest times. 

The port\co consists of twenty-four columns, in three 
TOWS ; each above twenty-two feet in circumference, thirty- 
two feet high, and covered with hieroglyphics. On tho 
front, Isis is in general the principal figure to whom offeiw 
inga^ are made. On the architrave are represented two pro- 
cessions of men and women bringing to their goddess/ and 
to Osizisi who is sitting behind her, globes encompaMea 
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fnth cows' horns, mitred snakes, lottts flowers, Tases, ]ittl« 
boats, graduated staffs, and other instruments of their em« 
blematical worship. The interior of the pronaos is adorned 
' with sculptures, most of them pieserring part of the paint 
with which thoy have .been covered. Those on the ceiHny 
are peculiarly rieh and varied, all illustrative of the union 
between the astronomical and religious creeds of the ancieni 
Egyptians ; yet, though each sepjarate figure is well pre* 
served and perfectly intelligible, we must be more intimately 
acquainted with the real principles of the sciences, as they 
were then taught, before we can undertake to explain the 
ngns in which they were unbodied. 

The sekos, or interior of the tempie, consists of several 
ftpartmente, all the walls and ceilings of which are in tfa« 
same way covered with religiothi and astronomical repre- 
sentations. The roo&, as is usual in Egypt, are flat, fomed 
of oblong masses of Stone resting on the side-waUs ; and 
when the distance between these is too great, one or two 
rows of columns are carried down the middle of the apart- 
ment, on which the huge flags are supported. The capitals 
of these columns are very richly omitmented with the 
budding lotus, the stalks of which, being extended a certaia 
Way down the shaft, give it the appearance of being fluted^ 
or rather sballoped. The rooms have been lighted \rf 
small perpendicular holes cut in the ceiling, and, where it 
was possible to introduce them, by oblique ones in the sides. 
But some idea might be f(Mrmed of the perpetual gloom in 
which the apartments On the ground-floor of the sekos 
must have been buried, from the fact, that where no side- 
light could be introduced, all they received was eommuni* • 
cated from the apartment above ; so that, notwithstanding 
the cloudless sky and the brilliant colours on the walls, the 
place must have been always well calculated for the mys- 
terious practices of the religion to which it was consecrated. 
On one comer of the roof there was a chapel or temple 
twenty feet square, consisting of twelve columns, exactly 
similar in figure and proportions to those of the pronaos. 
The use to which it may have been applied must probably 
remain one of the secrets connected with the mystical ana 
•oraetimes cruel service in which the priests of Isis were 
employed, though it is by no means unlikely that it was 
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for tae more innocent and exalted pursuits of practical 

astronomy. 

Towards the eastern end of the roof are two separatf 
sets of apartments, one on the north and the other on the 
south side of it. The latter consists of three rooms, the 
first of which is only remarkable for the representation of 
a human sacrifice. A man, with the head and ears of an 
ass, is kneeling on the ground, tied with his hands behind 
him to a tree, with two Imives driven into his forehead, two 
m tie shoulders, one in his body, and another in the thigh. 
Five priests, with the heads of dogs and hawks, are in a 
row behind him, each having a knife in his hand. The 
deity, before whom the mactation is about to be performed, 
is clothed in a long white garment, and holds in his right 
hand the crook or cro/siier, with the flagellum. 

The ceiling of the next room is divided into two com- 
partments by a figure of Isis in very high relief. In one of 
them is the circular zodiac ; in the other a variety of boats 
with four or five human figures in each ; one of whom is 
m the act of spearing a l^rge egg, while others are stamping 
with their feet upon the victims of their fiiry, among which 
are several human beings. Near this scene a large lioui 
supported by four dog-headed figures, each carrying a knife, 
may be regarded as an additional type of the sanguinary 
purposes for which the apartment was used. The walls o{ 
the third room are covered with the several representations 
of a person, — ^firsi at the point of death lying on a couch ; 
then stretched out lifeless upon a bier ; and finally, aifler 
being embalmed. As these sculptures are much more 
defaced than the others, it is very difficult to decipher their 
details. But the ensigns of royalty and the presence of the 
deity are, in general, clearly discernible ; on which account 
it is not improbable that the scenes may bear an allusion to 
the death of some sovereign of the country who was 
honoured as the patron of religion or of science. 

The western wall of the great temple is particularly 
interesting for the extreme elegance of the sculpture, — as 
far as Egyptian sculpture is susceptible of that character, 
— for the richness of the dresses in which the priests and 
deities are arrayed, and even of the chairs in which the 
'atter are seated. Here are frequent representations of men 
vho seem prepared for slaughtes. or just going to be put to 
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itath. On these oocasions one or more appear, wifch their 
hfttiids or legs tied to the bunk of a tree, in Uie most pakifol 
aiid distorted attitudes. 

The grand projecting cornice^ one of the most imposing 
features of Egyptian architecture, is continued the whole 
length of this and the other walls ; a moulding separates it 
from the architrave ; and, heing carried down the angles 
of the building, gives to the whole a solid finished appear- 
ance, combined with symmetry of parts and chasteness of 
omam^i^t. 

In a small chapel behind the temple, the^ cow and the 
hawk seem to have been particularly worshipped, as priests 
are frequently seen kneeling before them presenting sacri- 
fices and offerings. In the centre of the ceiline is the same 
front face of Isis in high relief, illuminated, as it were, by a 
body of rays issuing; firom the mouth of the sam6 long figure, 
which, in the other temples, appears to encircle the 
heavenly bodies. About two hundred yards eastward from 
this chapel is a propylon of small dimensions, resembling 
in form that ^hich conducts to the sreat temple, and, like it, 
built in a line with the wall whi^ surrounds the sacred 
enclosure.^ Among the sculptures dh it, which aroear of 
the same style but less finished than those on the large 
temple, little more is worthy of notice than the frequent 
exhibition of human slaughter by men or by lions. Still 
farther towards the east there is another propylon, equally 
well preserved with the rest, about forty feet in height, and 
twenty feet square at the base. Among the sacred figures 
on this building is an Isis pointing with a reed to a gradu- 
ated stafif held by another figure of the same dMty, from * 
which are suspended scales <xmtaining water animals ; the 
whole group, perhaps, being an emblem of her influence 
over the Nile in regulating its periodical inundations. 

The enclosure within which all the sacred edifices of 
Deltidera, with the exception of the last propylon, are con- 
tained, is a square of about a thousand feet. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall which, where best preserved, is thirty-five 
feet in height, and fifteen feet thick. The crude brides of 
which it is built were found to be fifteen inches and a half 
long, seven and three-quarters broad, and four inches and 
three-quarters thick* There have been at certain intervalf 
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the human race in such a splendid pomt of yiew ; in tb* 
ruins of Tentyra the Ear^tians appeared to me giants. I 
wished to jLake ewry thing on paper, but I could hardly 
venture to begin the work : I felt that, not being able to 
raise my powers to the height which was before my admiring 
eyes, I could only show the imperfection of the imitative 
art* I was confused by the multiplicity of objects, aston* 
ished by their novelty, and tomiented by the fear of never 
again visiting them. On casting my eyes on the ceilings, 
I had perceived zodiacs, planttary systems, and celestial 
hemispheres, represented m a tasteful arrangement : I saw 
that the Supreme Being, the First Cause, was every where 
depicted by the emblems of his attributes ; and I had but 
a few hours to examine, to reflert on, and to copy what it 
had been the ^labour of ages to conceive, to put together, 
and to decorate. With my penal in my hand, I passed 
from object to object, distracted from one by the inviting 
appearance of the next, constantly attracted to new sub- 
jects, and again torn from them. . I wanted eyes, hands^ 
and intelligence vast enough to see, copy, and reduce to 
some order the multitude of striking images which pre- 
sented themselves before me. I was ashamed at repre- 
senting such sublime objects by such imperfect designs, but 
I wished to preserve some memorial of the sensations which 
I here experienced, and I feared that Tentyra^would escape 
from me for ever ; so that my regret eqaalled my present 
enjo3rment. I had just discovered, in a small apartment, a 
celestial planisphere, when the last rays of daylight made 
me perceive that I was alone here, along with my kind and 
obliging friend General Beliard, who, after having satisfied 
his own curiosity, would not leave me unprotected in so 
deserted a spot. We galloped on and regained our division. 
-—In the evening, Latoumerie, an officer of brilliant courage 
and of a refined and delicate taste, ^aid to me, < Since I 
have been in Egypt deceived in all my expectations, I have 
been constantly heavy and melancholy, but Tentyra has 
cured me : what I have seen this day has repaid me for all 
my fati^es ; whatever happens to me in the event of this 
expedition, I shall all my life congratulate n^self at having 
anibarked in it, to have obtained the remembrance of thn 
day, whirjh I shall preserve all the rest of my existence.' "* 

* Tnv«ls In Upper and Lowsr Egypt, nA.L p. S99 
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• Thil extract will afford the means of jadging hamfu 
the membere .of the French Institute had an opportunity 
of examining the buildings of which th^y have undertaken 
to give at once a description and a copy. Denon himself 
-admits, that as their troops were engaged in puisuit of an 
enemy constantly mounted, the movements of the division 
were invariably both unforeseen and complicated ; and con- 
sequently that he was sometimes obliged to pass rapidly 
over the most interesting- monuments, and at other tmies 
CO stop where there was nothing to observe.* 

We must not, however, omit to mention that at a subse- 
quent period Denon returned t0 this interesting scene of 
ttntiqmties, when he copied the zodiac and the celestial 
plamsphere which have excited so much discussion among 
the philosophers of Europe. He coined also the rest of the 
ceiluig, which is divided into two equal parts by a large 
figure that seems to be an Isis ; her feet resting upon 
•arth, her arms extended towards heaven, while she 
appears to occupy all the space between. In another part 
of the ceiling is a large figure, probably representing 
heiBven or the year, with its hands and feet on the same 
level, and unfolding, with the curvature of the body, four- 
teen globes, placed on as many boats, distributed over seven 
beads or zones, s^rated from each other by numberless 
hieroglyphics, but too much covered with stalactites and 
•moke to allow of its being taken. 

All the world knows tiiat the French mathematicians dis- 
covered in these astronomical drawings* compared with the 
correspondinff emUems at Esneh, certain proofii of an an- 
tiquity usuaUy thought inconsistent vrith the chronology 
of the sacred vmtings. Signer Visconti pubUiBhed some 
calculations on^the siS>ject, which drew from M. de Lalande 
a series of remarks, inserted in the *< Connaissances des 
Tems" fi)r the year 1807. These authors agree in the con- 
elusion that the zodiac of Dendera must have been fi>rmed 
in the first century of the Christian era, or, at latest, before 
tilie year 1S3 of our epoch. Mr. Hamilton discovered two 
Acts whiidk tended greatly to confirm the opinion now 
•tsiled ; the one fixing the reign of Tiberius as the period 
$» which nay be assigned the constmction of the boikliaf ; 

ut 
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th« otluST fkffording the most satisfiictoty pfoof that tlie 
stimmer solstice was in Cancer when the zochac was ctrred ; 
whence it follows that the date in question coald Qot be £w 
removed from the birth of Christ. 

The coincidence here between the deductions of the as- 
tronomer and the observations ofthe traveller is i^erystTikii^ 
and strengthens our confidence in the accuracy of both. 
But the speculations which follow on the celestial plani- 
sphere, as they assume a wider *rang6, have not j^oduced 
the same unanimity. From certain figures which are io* 
troduced, De Lalande is of opinion that it must have been 
composed at the time when the summer solstice was m the 
middle of the sign Ctmcer, or, in other words, about three 
thousand years ^go ; and he refers his restders to the argu- 
ments he has addCiced in another work, to prove that it was 
about the period just mentioned when the system of th« 
heavens was constructed, in which Endoxus, eight hundred 
years afterward, and Aratus his follower, described the 
sphere. While, however, he attributes this antiquity to 
the Dendera zodiac, he has no hesitation in allowing the 
probability that the temple itself within Ti^hich it is engraved 
may be of a much later date. 

From another process of calculation into which our 
limits forbid us to enter, Mr. Hamilton inferi^ that we can- 
not assign to this astronomical picture an antiqui^ less 
remote than four thousand five hundred years, the period 
the sun must have taken to pass through the two adjacent 
signs of Leo and Cancer, according to the annual precession 
of the equinoxes. He adds, indeed, in a note, that if we 
place the sun in the middle of Leo at the time of the sol- 
stice when this zodiac was constructed, we shall then 
ftssiffn to it only the antiquity of three thousand two hun- 
dred years ; that is, fourteen hundred years before ^ the 
Christian era. This would leave a space amply sufficient 
for the acquisition of astronomical knowledge between the 
deluffe and the date specified.* 

The reasonings and conclusions of which we have now 
presented an outline have drawn upon their authors a load 
of caltfminy by no nleans justifiable on any of the grounda 
whkh 8 generous and candid critidsm is wont to ^"^wmi^ 

* Htmilion's IgTPttoeai p. S1& 
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The pontlont) indeed, which they lab^oied to estaUistii 
an liable to attack ^m Tarious qaarters ; and especially 
beeanee theae aro founded on a very incorrect copy of tlie 
aatvonomical aculptures which they undertook to explain. 
Benon appean to have spent hut one day amid the ruins 
cf Dendera, on a task which would have required the unin* 
terrupted employment of several weeks ; and accordingly 
it is now nowhere denied that his drawings do no^ exhibit 
tn exact representation either of the zodiac or of, the plani- 
aphere. Dr. Richardson, who had an opportunity of com- 
paring the French work with the original, admits the ele- 
gance of the execution, but declares that *' it is perfectly 
foppish, and not the least Egyptian in its style or manner 
It is, besides, extremely incorrect both in the drawing of 
the figures and in the hieroglyphics, aa well as in the 
number of stara which accompany them ; which last are 
both fewer in number and differently aiTranged from what 
we found them to be in the ceiling. In point of sentiment 
it ia equally inaccurate ; the several authors having im- 
parted to the human figure an insipid and babyish expres- 
sion, which one would not have expected from the com- 
panions of Ni^eon; and which la as foreign to the 
Egyptian character as the aspect of a chUd or an insipid 
coxcomb \A to that of the Theseus, the Memnon, or the 
Apollo."* 

We cannot, however, agree with this facetious traveller 
that the ceiling at Dendera has no connexion whatever with 
astronomy, but is merely a congrecation of gods and god- 
desses, m^hological beings, and religious processions. 
Perhaps there may be a scheme of general physics involved 
in the multifarious emblems dic^layed^in the temple, — a 
theory of production and reproduction, of which the princi- 
ples continue unknown, — but it is still more probable that 
the veneration shown by all ancient nations to the host 
of heaven, and an effort to trace their paths or positions in 
the immense regions of space, called forth the genius of the 
Mtiat and the wealth of the pious in the ornaments of 
Tentyra.' 

Our object in this chapter, we have already remarked, is 
»ot to illustiate the opinions of the Egyptiaiaa, but to pie* 

•nsv«la,vol li>M4 
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sent a recoil of tkeir taste and ability in the fine arts. ^ Fm 
this purpose no portion of their laboui's, since Thebes wa» 
trodden under foot and the Labyrinth disappeared, eonld bo 
more happily selected than the ruins of Dendera. Its 
columns, statues, sculptures, and hiero^rlyphics are the 
admiration of the most refined people at present on the face 
of the earth. Travellers who can agree in nothing else 
unite in extolling the wonders of the temple and portico- 
The ardjBnt Frenchman and the jnore phle^atic native 
of Britun are equally enthusiastic in- their expressions 
of delight and astonishment. Even Belzoni, who was 
accustomed to the grandest sights, acknowledges that the 
majestic appearance of the temple and the variety of its 
ornaments had such an effect on him, that he seated him- 
self on the ground, and for a considerable time was lost ia 
admiration.* 

It is genefally admitted that the monuments of Tentyra 
do not possess the same degree of antiquity which belongs 
to the buildings of Thebes. As a proof of this, it is men- 
tioned that the basis of the large temple in the former 
place stands upon a terrace which is still -fifteen feet above 
the level of the neighbouring country ; while shnilar ter> 
races at Thebes are only on a level with the surface of the 

* Narrative) voL i. p. 53. When at Dendera Mra. Elwood relates 
tbat "here we in v^n searched. for the famoiu circular zodiac, which» 
by the descriptions of the temple we had read, we were aware roust be 
In this neighbourhood ; but7 after a great number of pantomimic signs 
had parsed between us, the Arab guide made us unda«tand it had beeik 
taken away ; and this we subsequently found was positivsly the case, a 
Frenchman having carried it off to Cairo ! What a Gk)th ! to dismantle 
this m^estic building for the purpose, in a manner more rui^e than even 
the Turks themselves ! We, however, saw the spot where— alas ! thit 
I should say— it had been. C obsenred that the figures In the tem- 

Sle closely resembled those he had seen in India ; and in Act it was 
ere that the sepoys, when brought into Egypt, prdstrated themselves 
in adoration, thinking they saw their own d«ties beAire them, which 
moves there is a strong affinity between the worship of the ancient 
CijTT'ians and that of the modem Hindoos.*'- iVc^afwe of a Joumeff 
Owrlandfrom England to India^ vol. L p. 213. 
It is generally known that the zodiac, the removal of whlchticeasioned 
"SO much indignation to this lady, has been some time in Paris. The 
rivalry which animates the tourists and philosophers of Franpe and 
England threatens to inflict upon the interesting remains of Egyptian 
an a greater injury than they have sustained (Tom the ravages of two 
thousand years, and flrom the assanlti of all the barbarian conquerora 
who have p o ss e ssed the country from Nebuchadnezxar to MohaiQ> 
BBsdAU. 
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Nil«, aVore which they wete, beyond a doubt, once greatly 
elevated. Visconti, therefore, and after him Belzoni, inferred 
that the temple at Dendera was not older than the time 
of the Ptolemies, or perhaps that of the Romans; but 
Jollois, on the contrary, expresses his firm conviction, that 
firom the style and execution of the sculptures, they cannot 
have been made subsequently to the invasion under Cam- 
byses, and wore probably at least as old as the tomb 
of Psammis, who lived m the time of Josiah, king of 
Judah. 

It is obvious, when we reflect that Tentyrawas built at a 
considerable distance from the river, the argument drawn 
from the elevation of the soil occasioned by the annual 
flood, does not apply to the question at issue ; while the 
inscnptions found on many of the ancient monuments of 
Egypt cannot be understood in any other sense than as ft 
ireaedicati<m of the fabric to a popular monarch, — a prac- 
tice sanctioned by the usage of lUI ages. But, on other 
accounts, we concur in the views of Belzoni in regud to 
the date of the principal edifices now under consideratimi. 

Leaving Dendera, however, we proceed to Thebes, the 
remains of which, though not possessed of greater elegance 
and beauty, are usuaHy regarded with a larger share of 
interest. The vast extent of the ruins is itself a subject 
of profound attention. The ancient city extended from the 
ridge of mountains which skirt the Arabian Desert to the 
similar elevation which bounds the valley of the Nile en 
the west, being in circumference not less than twenty-seven 
miles. But its actual situation may perhs^ be more suc- 
cessfully represented to the fancy by the descriptions of 
those who have recently examined it, and whose first im- 
pressions, though recorded in language which may seem 
inflated, supply, it is probable, a faithful picture of the 
manifest desolation for which alone it is now celebrated. 
The following paragraph, extracted from the work of Denon, 
the firiend and companion of Buonaparte, is suflbaent^ 
striking: — 

** At nine o'clock, in making a sharp turn round a pro- 
jecting point, we discovered all at once the site of the ancieiH 
Thebes in its whole extent. This celebrated city, the size 
of ^hick Homer has characterized with the single expres- 
sion of the bundreA-gaUdf — a boasting and poetical phraso 
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which has been repeated vnlSk so mach eonbdimDB for so 
many centuries ; — ^this illustrious city» described in a few 
^ges dictated to Herodotus by Egyptian priests, that havtf 
since been copied by erefy historian, — celebrated by the 
number of its kings, whose wisdom had raised them to th« 
tank of .godsf^by laws which have been revered without 
being promulgated, — by science, inrolTed in pompous and 
enigmatical inscriptions,-^he first monuments of ancieni 
learning which are still spared by the hand of time ; — this 
abandoned sanctuary, surrounded with barbarism, and again 
restored to the desert from which it had been drawn forthf 
•—enveloped in the veil of mystery and the obscurity of 
affes, whereby even its own colossal monuments are maff« 
mfied to the iniagination^ — stiU impressed the mind wim 
such gigantic phantoms that the whole army, suddenly and 
with on^ accord, stood in amazement at the sight of its 
scattered ruins, and clapped their hands with delight, as if 
the end and- object of weir glorious toils, and the complete 
conquest of Egypt were accomplished and secured by tiJdng 
possession of the splendid remains of this ancient me- 
tropolis."* 

Another traveller, less enthusiastic than Denon, describes 
the effect of a first sight in the following terms : — *< While 
I was leisurely travelling along, thinking only of our arrival 
at Luxor, one of the party who had preceded us called to 
me from a rising ground to turn to the left : and having 
gone a few yards o£f the road, I beheld unexpectedly the 
temple of Kamac. It vras long after I reached my tent ere 
I recovered from the bewilderment into which the view of 
these stupendous ruins had thrown me. N^ one who has 
not seen them can understand the awe and admiration they 
excite even in unscientific beholders. When I compare 
the descriptions of Denon and Hamilton I find them essen- 
tially correct, yet without giving me any adei^uate idea of 
the glorious reality. They ful in describing what has 
never been, and which, I think, never can be, described. No 
words can impart a perception of the profusion of pillarsi 
standing, prostrate, inclining against each other, broken 
and whole. Stones of a gigantic size propped up by pillars, 
and pillars again resting upon stones which appear ready 

* Tiavdeia Uppvand Lowtr Egypt, vol. L p. S. 
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to crosh the gazer under their sudden fall ; yet, on a Beeoni. 
view, he is convinced that nothing but an earthquake could 
move them ; all these pillars, covered with sculpture, per- 
haps three thousand years old, though fresh as if finisned 
but yesterday, — ^not of grotesque and hideous objects, such 
as we axe accustomed to associate with ideasf of Egyptian 
mythology, but many of the figures of gods, warriors, and 
horses, much larger than life, yet exhibiting surpassing 
beauty and grace. ^ 

The modem Egyptians, either with the view of obtain^ 
ing materials at little expense of labour, or in order that 
their hovels might be secure from the periodical inundations 
of the river, are con^nonly found to h&ve built their villages 
on the ruins of an ancient temple or palace, even on the 
very summit of the roof and most elevated part of the walls^ 
Hence the grandeur of Thebes must now be traced in four 
email towns or hamlets, — Luxor, Kamac, Medinet Abou, 
and Gomoo. Following the best authorities, which, in this 
case, are usually the most recent, we proceed to lay before 
the reader a brief description of the principal buildings 
which time and barbarism have spaxfid within the prccineta 
of this celebrated capital. 

In approaching the temple of Luxor firom the north, the 
first object is a magnificent gateway, which is two hundred 
feet in length, and the top of it fifty-seven feet above the 
present level of the soil. In firont of the entrance are two 
of the most perfect obelisks in the world, each consisting of 
a single block of red graUite. They are between seven and 
eight feet square at the base, and more than aghty feet 
high ; many of the hieroglyphical figures with wmch they 
are covered being an inch and three-quarters deep, cut with 
the greatest nicety and precision. Between these obelisks 
and the propylon are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; 
they are nearly of equal size, but, from the difference of the 
dress, it is inferred that the one was a male, the other a 
female figure. Though buried in the ground to the chesty 
they still measure about twenty-two feet from thence to the 
top of their mitres. 

*Ntii«iiveoraJdaineyfh«iCsleiitt8toEiirape; ByMis.Cltultt 
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' On Uie eastern wing of the north front of the ptopylcn 
there is sculptured a very animated description of a remark* 
able event in the campaigns of some Egyptian conqueror. 
The disposition of the figures and the execution of the whole 

Eicture are equally admirable, and far surpass all ideas that 
ave ever been formed of the. state of the arts in Egypt at 
the era to which they must be attributed. The moment 
chosen for the representation of the battle is that, when the 
troops of the enemy are driven back upon their fortress, and 
the Egyptians, in the full career of victoiy, arc about be- 
coming masters of the citadel. 

The commander, behind whomT is borne aloft the royal 
standard, is of a colossal size, and advances in a car drawn 
by two horses. His helmet is adorned with « globe, and 
has a serpent at each side. He is in the act of shooting an 
arrow from a bow, which is full stretched ; around him are 
quivers, and at his feet a lion in the act of rushing forward. 
There is a great deal of life and spirit in the form and atti- 
tude of the horses, which are at full gallop, — ^feathers 
waving over their heads, and the reips fastened round the 
body of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the hoofs and bellies of the horscis, are crowds of 
dead a^d wounded men. On the side of the enemy horses 
are seen in full speed with empty cars ; others heedless of 
the rein ; and all at last rushing headlong doWn a precipice 
into a broad and deep river which washes the walls of the 
town. The expression here is exceedingly good. No- 
where has the artist shown more skill than in two particular 
groups ; in one of which the horses, arrived at the verge 
of the precipice, instantly fall down, while the driver, cling- 
ing with one hand to the car, the reins and whip falling 
from the other, and his whole body trembling with despair, 
is about to be hurled over the backs of his steeds. In the 
other, the horses still find a footing on the side of the hill» 
and are harrying forward the charioteers to inevitable de- 
struction. 

Immediately in front of the conqueror are several cars in 
fall speed for the walls of the town ; but even in these the 
wirriors are not beyond the reach of the arrows darted froih 
his unerring bow ; and when wounded they look back on 
their pursuer as they fall Farther on, more fortunate fii^- 
tives are passing the river ; in which are mingled hortetf, 
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chariots, arms, and mien, expressed in the most ftfithfbl 
manner, and represented in all attitudes. Some have 
already reached tb^e opposite bank, where their friends, who 
are drawn up in order of battle but. have not courage to 
engage in fight, drag them to the shore. Others, having 
escaped by another road^ are entering the gates of the town 
amid the shrieks and lamentations of those within. Towers^ 
ramparts, and battlements are crowded with inhabitants, 
who ctre chiefly bearded old men and wom^i. A party of 
the former are seen sallying forth, headed by a youth whose 
different dress and high turban marie him out as some dis- 
tinguished chieftain; while on either side of the town 
are observed large bodies 6f infantry, and a great force of 
chariots issuing from the gates, and advancing apparently 
by different routes to attadc the besiegers. 

The ardour with which the hero of the piece is advanc- 
ing has already carried him far beyond the main body of 
his own army, and he is there alone, among the slain and 
wounded who have sunk under, his powerful arm. Behind 
this scene the two Imes of the enemy join their forces, and 
attack in a body tb» army of the invaders who move on to 
meet them. Besides the peculiarity of the incidents ve- 
c^rded in this interesting piece of sculpture, there may be 
traced an evident distinction between the short dresses of 
the Egyptians and the long robes of their oriental enemies, 
whether Indians, Persians, or'Bactrians; — the difierent 
forms of the car or chariot, — ^the Egyptian containing two 
warriors, the foreign vehicle being loaded vrith three ; and, 
abdve all, the difference of the arms,— the soldiers of Sesos- 
tris having a bow and arrows, while their antagonists 
vibrate spears or brandish short javelins. 

At one extremity of the western wing of the propylon the 
beginning of this en^gement appears to be represented ; 
the same monarch bemg seen at the head of his troops ad- 
vancing against the double line of the enemy, and first 
breaking their ranks. At the other extremity of the same 
wbg the conqueror is seated on his throne after the victory, 
holcung a ac^re in his left hand, and enjoyinff the barbae 
rous pleasure of behoklinff eleven of the principal captives 
tied together in a row with a rope about theif necks. The 
ibremost stretches out his hands imploring {nty ; another is 
•a his knees just going to be put to death by the hands of 
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two ezecutionen ; while above them vt the vanquished 
monarch with his heads bound behind, him to a car, about 
to be dragged in triumph before the conqueror* 

In the rear of the throne different captives are suffering 
death in various ways ; some Uke the criareus, the execu- 
tioner holding them by the hair of the head ; , othuers dragged 
by chariots, or slain by the arrow ot the Scimitar. Next 
i^pears in view the conqueror's camp, round which are 
placed his treasures, and where his servants are preparing 
a feast to celebrate the victory. 

<* It is impossible," says Mr. Hamilton, ** to view and to 
reflect upon a picture so copious and so detailed as this I 
have just described, without fancying that I saw here the ori- 
ginal of many of Homer's batUes, the portrait of ^ome of the 
nistorical narratives of Herodotus, and one of the principal 
groundworks of the description of Diodorua : and, to com- 
plete the gratification, we felt that, had the artist been better 
aot^uaintcd with the jules of per8]>ective, .the performance 
might have done credit to the. geiiius of a Micdiael Angelo 
or a Julio Romano. To add to. the effect,. in front of thia 
wall had been erected a row of cdossal figures of granite ; 
firagments of aome of them, still there, sufficiently attest 
their size, their charactet, and the exquisite polish of the 
stone." 

AU this magnificence and cost, the readei is aware, are 
lavished on a gateway. On passing it the traveller entws a 
ruined portico of very large dimensions ; ajud from this a 
double row of seven cohimns,- with lotus capitals, two-and- 
twenty feet in circumfer^ice, conducts him into a court one 
hundred and sixty feet long, and one hundred and forty 
wide, terminated at each side by a row of eolumns ; beyond 
which is another portico of tlurty-two columns, and then 
the adytum, or interior part of the building. It is conjee* 
tured, with much plausibility, that thieis the edifice to which 
the description of Diodorua apjdies as Ihe palace or tomb 
of the great Osymandias; allowance being made for his 
embellishments, in which he has introduced some of the 
more striJung features that distanguii^ the largest buildings 
of Thebes. 

Kamac, which is about a mile and a half lower down, is 
regarded as the pHncipal site of Piospolis, the portion of 
the ancient capital winch remained most eatiie in the day* 
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6f Strabo. The temple at the latter place has been pro- 
tiounced, in respect to its magnitude and the beauty of its 
aeyeral parts, as unique in the whole world. Mr. Hamil* 
ton admits that, in regaM to its general plan, the distribn- 
tion of the entrances, and the interior of the building, the 
descriptions of Pococke and Denon are tolerably accurate* 
But he adds, that without personally inspecting this extra- 
ordinary structure, it is impossible to have any adequate 
notion of its immense size, or of the prodigious masses of 
which it consists. This edifice has twelve principal en- 
trances, each of which is composed of several propyla-and 
colossal gateways, besides other l)uildings attached to them, 
in themselves larger than most other temples. The sides 
of some of these are equal to the bases of the greater num« 
ber of the pyramids in Middle Egypt,' and are built in the 
rustic style, eacE layer of stone projecting a little beyond 
that which is above it. One of the propyla is entirely of 
granite, adorned with the most finished hieroglyphics. On 
each side of many of them have been cdossal statues of 
basalt and granite, firom twenty to thirty feet in height,— 
some in the attitude of sitting, others standing erect. The 
avenues of sphinxes that lesui in several directions to the 
propyla, one of wMch was continued the whole way across 
the plain to the temple at Luxdr, nearly two miles distant, 
correspond to the magnificence of the principal structure. 
And the body of the temple, which is preceded by a large 
court, at whose sides are colonnades of thirty columns m 
length, and through the middle of which are two rows not 
less than fifty feet high, consists, first, of a prodigious hall 
or portico, the roof sustained by one-hundied and thirty- 
four pillars, some of which are twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference, and others thirty^four. Next appear four beau- 
tiful obelisks, markin'g &e entrance to the adytum, near 
Whicli the monaidi is represented as embraced by the arms, 
of Isis. This sanctuary consists of th^e apartments, en- 
tirely of granite. ^ The principal room is in the centre ; it 
is twenty feet long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet Ingh. 
Three blocks of granite form the roof, which is painted 
with clusters of stars, on a blue ground. The walls are 
likewise covered with painted sculptures, of a character 
admirably auited to the mysterious purposes to which ih 
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chamber was sometimeB devoted.* Beyond tlus an otkeir 
porticoeaand galleriea, which have been continued to a Hard 
propylon9 at the distance of two thousand feet fzom that at 
the western extremity of thi temple. 

This is certainly the building which Diodoros^ Sicuhw 
attempts to describe as the most wonderful and most an- 
cient of the four temples at Thebesy remaiiiahle for th«r 
magnitude and beauty. In enumerating its colossal pro- 
portions, he says that it was thirteen stadia—a mile and a 
half— in circumference; forty-£ve. cubits high; and the 
walls twenty-four feet thick ; adding, Uiat the ornaments, 
liiches, and workmanship which combined to embellish it 
corresponded to its vast extent. The above dimensions, 
however great, are, we may add, in many instances found 
to fall short of the truth. 

It were needless, says the author from whose worik we' 
have abridged this a«x>unt, to enumerate with a more mi- 
nute detail the different apartments, ^e co]umn/i, the co- 
lossal statues, the gateways, or the obelisks of this imttiense 
edifice. Qenon concludes the partial description which he 
has attempted, by declaring that **one is fatigued with 
writing, one is fatigued with reading, one is stunned with 
the thought of such a concej^tion. It is hardly possible to 
believe^ after having seen it^ in the reality of the existence 
of so many buildings collected on a single point, in their 
dimensions, in the resolute perseversmce which their coi>. 
Btruction required, and in the incalcuUd>le expenses of so 
much magnificence. On examininff these rums, the imagi- 
nation is wearied with the idea of descr^g them. Of 
the hundred columns of the porticoes alone of thi* temple, 
the smallest axe seven feet and a h^f in diameter, and the 
largest twelve. The space occupied by this circnmvallation 
contains lakes and mountains. In abort, to be enabled to 
form a competent idea of so much magnificence, it is neces- 
sary that the reader should fancy what ia beforo him to 
be a dream, as he who views the objects themselves oc- 
casionally yields to the doubt whether he be per&otly 
awake."t ^ 

* HerodotUB, CUo, c. 182. 

t On egc fatlgn^ d'terire, on est fittign^ de lire, on est «poavant6 de la 

rnsee d»uiie telle conception ; on ne peut eraire, BiAme «np^ llterair vt, 
U reality de rexistence detaiude«oastnMCioiis i^fmlas sur un nl^ 
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riie dtoMiBQoiii of th« grsat edfifice «t Kamae are abooft 
1800 ket in length and 420 in width. But the principal 
bne, cpr^uid and imposing a^ it is, sinks into nothing 
when eompared with the extent and number of the buildU 
UfS which surround it, — the prodigious gateways of pol- 
isSsd sranite, covered with sculpture aiul adorned with 
cokMsu statues,'— the subordinate temples which any where 
else would be esteemed magnificent piles, — and the ave- 
mes, which af^roach it from almost every p<Mnt of the 
compass, miles m length, and guarded by rows of sphinxes, 
of vast sixe« cut out of sing^ blocks of syenite. The field 
of ruins at Kamac is about a mile in diameter. Probably 
the whole of this space was once, in the prouder days of 
Thebes, consecrated entirely to the use of the temple. 
Time are traces of walls considerably beyond this, which* 
we may presume, enclosed the city in its greatest extent ; 
hot, after the seat of g0¥emment was vrith^wn, the capi- 
tal removed to Memphis,, and the trade removed to anothez 
vart, the inhabitants nariowed the circle of their defence^ 
and built their houses within the limits of the sacrea 
eonfines.* 

But Luzor and Kamac represent only one-half of ancient 
Thebes. On the western side of the river there are several 
0tmetnres, which, although they may be less extensive, 
•re equal, if 9ot superior, in their style of arcbitecture. 
We cannot, however, enter upon a description of the tern* 
pies at Pair and Medinet Abou.. Suffice it to observe, that 
the praoylon of the latter is abo^t 175 feet longi and 
voiy richly adorned with the usual embellishments of sculp- 
ture and insoriptums. . The temple itself is in length some- 
what more than five hundred feet, while the cella is nearly 
a hundred and fifty broad vrithout the walls. The Memno- 
ttium« the ruins of which give a melancholy celebrity to 
Aorthem Dair, is still more remaritable, and is perhaps one 
of the most ancient in Thebes. This beautiful relic of an- 
tiquity looks to the east, and is fironted by a stupendoua 
Mopg^en, of which 384 feet iii length are still remaining* 
Th» naaiii edifice has been about 800 feet wide, and 600 



poliit,- A ledr dimensions, i Is eonstanee obstlnte q;n*a asMe Iftur ft toi^ 
eatkm, ana d^penses inealeulsMss do taut ds sooipCMsllA *^9tais 1^ 

• UstastoMAi Tnnnllk vsL tf. p. «(L 
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'feet long; containing six courts and chambers, pasnnff 
from side to side, with about one hundred and sixty cof 
umns thirty feet high. AU^the side-walls hare been broken 
down, ana the materials of which they were c<mipo8ed 
carried away ; nothing remaining but a portion of the col- 
onnade and the inner chambers, to testify to the traveller 
what a noble structure once occupied this interesting 
spot. 

There is a circumstance mentioned by a recent visiter, 
which is too important to be overlooked in detailing the 
.unrivalled grandeur of ancient Thebes. The temj^Ie at 
Af edinet Abou was so placed as to be* exactly opposite to 
that of Luxor, on the other side of the Nile ; while the 
magnificent structure at Kamac was fronted by the Mem- 
nomum or temple of Dair: and hence all these grand 
objects formed so many stages or proihinent points in th^ 
reUgious processions of the priests. Though the taber- 
nacle of Jupiter dwelt at Kamac, the proper Diospolis, yet 
it was carried over the river every yeat, and remained a 
few days in Libya ; and we find, fi'om a general estimate, 
that there was a space of between nine and ten miles, aver 
which they might exhibit the pomp and parade Of their 
superstition, both going and returning. Almost every part 
of the road through this immense theatre was lined with 
sphinxes, statues, propyla, and other objects calculated to 
inflame the ardour of devotion ; and in all the imposing 
ceremonies of pagan idolatry, it is impossible to conce}v6 
any thing more impressive than the view which must have 
burst upon the si^ht of the enraptured votaries when, at 
the close of the scMemnity of bringing back their god, they 
entered the grand temple of Kamac, to replace hun in his 
shrine, with narps and cymbals, and songs of rejoicing.* 
! In the Memnonium there is still to be seen the statue of 
Osymandias, Memnon, or Sesostris. It is pronounced to 
be by far the finest relic of art which the place contains, 
and to have been once its brightest ornament, though at 
present it is thrown down from its pedestal, laid prostrate 
on the ground, and shattered into a thousand pieces. It k 
•bout 26 feet broad between the shoulders, M feet round 
,lhe chest, and 13 feet from the shoulder to the elbow* 

* Uehardsse vol. tt. p. W. ^ 
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Tbne «re on the back and both aims hie^glypbical tablets 
•SitreQiely well executed, which identify this enormous 
statue with the hero whose achievements are sculptured on 
the walls of the temple. 

This figure has sometimes been confounded with that 
which beus the name of Memnon, and which has been so 
iMig celebrated for its vocal qualities. This last, however, 
is one of the two statues vulgarly called Shamy and Damy, 
which stand at a little distance from Medinet Abou, 
towards the NUe. These, we are told, are nearly equal in 
ina^xiitade, being about 52 fset in height. The thrones on 
which they respectively rest are thirty feet long, eighteen 
broad, ana between seven and eight feet high. They are 
placed about forty feet asunder ; are in aline with each 
ether ; and look towards the east, directly opposite to the 
temple of Luxor. If there be any difference of size, the 
«outaem one. is the smaller. It appears to be of one entire 
0tOQe. The fiice, , arms, and front of the body have su^ 
lared so much from studied violence that not a feature of 
llie CQttiiteiiance remains. The headdress is beautifully 
wnwght, m also the shoulders, which> with the back, con- 
tuse quite uninjured. The massy hair projects from 
behind the ears like that of the Sphinx. The sides of the 
throne aire highly ornamented with the elegant device of 
tfWo bearded figures tying the stem of the flexible lotus 
louad the liguia. The colossus is in a sitting posture, with 
fOnB hands resting upon the knees. On the outside of each 
of the limbs there is a small statue, with spiked crowns on 
their heads, and the anns down by the side. They stand 
m> in front of the pedestal, and reach nearly to the knee. 
The legs of the sreat f tatue are divided, and between the 
leet there is pmother diminutive figure whose head does not 
rise higher than the two just desonbed. 

The other statue, which stands on the north side, appears 
to bo that of the vocal Memnon. It presents the same atti- 
tude as its eqmpamon, with a similar figure between the 
Aot and on each side of the legs. It has, however, been 
bnkan aver at the waist, — an e&ct which was reported to 
Sttfabo to have been produced by ap earthquake. In his 
tma the head, with the disrupted half of the body, lay on 
the ground; the other half remaining in the original pos{- 
tioii» which it stiU ^Mcnpias. The part that had been 
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Droken off is now canied away, and the figure u sgain 
completed bj courses of common sandstone, foiming the 
bock, neck, and head. It is entirely &shioned like the 
upper part of the other, having several hieroglyphics and 
other emblems sculptured between the shoulders ; but, as 
the stone is not susceptible of such elegant workmanships 
no attempt has been made to imitate the drapery which 
adorns its more fortunate neighbour. Upon that portion 
of the more celebrated statue which still remains, or rather 
upon the side of the throne, the ornament of the two 
bearded figures tying the lotus round the stalk of the liguU, 
with the accompanymg hieroglyphics, are as fresh and di»> 
tinct as on the other. The drapery, too, as far an can 
now be determined, must have been originaHy the same 
in both. 

, « But,". says Dr. Richardson, ''what characterizes this 
as the statue of vocal celebrity are the numerous inscrii>- 
tions, both in Greek and Latin, in vesse and prose, with 
which it is covered ; all of them attesting that the writers 
had heard the heavenly voice of Memnon at the first dawn 
of day, — feeble indeed at first, but afterward becoming 
strong and powerfiil like a trumpet. We searched with 
eagerness for the name of the illustrious geographer quoted 
above ; but, if ever it was there, it is now among the nuiny 
illegibles that no human eye can decipher. Julia Romilla^ 
Cecilia TrebouUa, Pulitha Balbima, and many others, attest 
that they heard the voice of the Memnon, when along with 
the Emperor Hadrian and his royal ccmsort Sabina, whom 
they seem to have accompanied in their tour throughout ihfi 
country. One person writes, — I hear (audio) the Memnon; 
and another person, — ^I heard the Menmon sitting in Thebes 
opposite to I)iospolis."* 

We know not whether the fact now mentioned will 
receive any explanation fipom the circumstance that the 
material of which the statues are composed is a quaitzy 
sandstone, highly crystallized, and containing a considerable 
portion of iron. When struck it gives a metallic ringi— the 
kind of sound which used to be attributed to the Memn<Hi. 
It is singular, at all events, that the belief of its fonaat 
TOcaUty still Ihigers in the tradition of the country ; for tht 

*Ttavd%v<il.U.i».U 
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.. Aftbfl continue to call it Salamat, or the statue that bids 
goodmeming.* 

It is evident that these statues stand on either side of ail 
vrenue leading to a place of worship, and that thej were 
followed by a series of other colossal figures, the remains 
of some of which are still visible. The temple, whose ap* 
proach they were appointed to guard, was uncovered by 
Mr. Salt, who at the same time brought to light a numb^ 
of sphinxes, with the lion's head on the body of a human 
ibmal^, fflftd in short traced the foundation and columns of 
a magnificent building. Belzoni, in Uke manner, disinterred 
a himdsome statue of black granite, which is now within 
the precincts of the British museum, — affording additional 
evidence that. the Memnon had belonged to an establish* 
ment not inferior, perhaps, even to the sublime structures 
of Luxor and Kamac. On this ground we are disposed 
to adopt the opinion, of the writer whom we have just 
quoted, who thinks that the ruined temple now mentioned 
ought to be regarded as the proper Memnonium, and not 
the edifice which contains the statue of Osymandias. 

The neighbourhopd of Thebes presents another subject 
worthy of attention, and quite characteristic of an Egyptian 
capital, — the Necropolis, or City of the Dead. Proceeding 
on the idea that the human being only sojourns for a time 
in the land of the living, but that the tomb is his perma 
nent dwelling-place, the inhabitants of this magnificent 
metropolis lavished much of their wealth and tast^ on the 
decoration of their sepulchres. The mountains on the 
western, side of Thebes have been nearly hollowed out in 
order to supply tombs for the inhabitants ; while an adjoin- 
ing valley, remarkable for its solitary and gloomy aspect, 
appears to have been selected by persons of rank as the re« 
ceptacle of their mortal remains. The darkest recesses of 
these pits and chaipbers have been repeatedly explored by 
travellers in search of such antiquities as 'might illustrate 
the ancient manners of the people, as well as by those mer« 
cenary dealers in mummies who make a trade of hamfoi 
bmies, coffins, and funeral lining. 

To give an idea of the magnificence lavished by th^. 
Egyptiaas on their burial-places, it will be enough to de», 

♦BifhspasniM^a 
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•ciibe the immense Taalta discorered hy Belsom, whOi ifi 
excavating for curiosities, possessed a tact or iiiatiiKst 
similar to that which leads the mineral engineer to the 
richest veins of tlie precious metals. He fixed upon a spot 
at the bottom of a precipice, over which, when then hi^ 
pens to be rain in the desert, a torrent rushes with great 
£iry ; and after no small degree of labour he reached t|ie 
entrance of a large and very splendid tomb. This haJl, 
which is extremely beautiful, is twenty-seven feet long and 
twenty-five broad ; the roof being supported hy piUars fallt 
ibur feet square. At the end of it is a large door whiek 
opens into another chamber twenty-eight feet by twenty- 
^vBf having the walls covered with figures, which, though 
only drawn in outline, are so perfect that one would think 
they had been done only the day before. Returning into 
thO) entrancp-hall, he observed a large staircase descending' 
into a passage. It is thirteen feet long, seven and a h«:lf in 
width, and nas eighteen steps, leading at the bottom to • 
beautifuV corridor of large dimensions. He- remarked tiuii 
the paintings became more perfect the farther he advatieedl 
into the interior, retaining their ffloss or a kind of yaniish 
laid over the colours, which had a beautiful ejSect, beii>^ 
lisually executed on a white ground. At the end of this 
splenmd passage he descended by ten steps into anothef 
equally superb ; from which he entered into an apartment 
twenty-four feet by thirteen, and so elegantly adorned with 
sculptures and paintings that he called rt the Room of 
Beauty. When standing in the centre of this chamber^ ^« 
traveller is surrounded by an assembly of E^ptian god* 
and goddesses — the leading personages of the Pantheon,-^ 
whose presence was thought to honour, or perhaps to pro- 
tect, the remains of the mighty dead. 

Proceeding farther, he entered a large hall twenty-eight 
feet long, and twenty-seven broad ; in which are two row« 
of square pillars, three on each side of the entrance, form* 
ing a line with the corridors. At either side of this hal^ 
which he termed the Hall of Pfllars, is a small clMuaiber» 
the one on the right is ten feet by nine, that on Uie left te» 
feet five inches by eight feet nine inchev. The former of 
these, having in tt the figure of a eow painted, he called tho 
JRoOHi of IsiB ; the latter, from the vaiioas emblematical 
tewing! whidi it ezUbitty'w denonuBated the Room el 
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Mysteries. At the end of the hall is the enfiy to a large 
saloon with an arched roof or ceiling, and extending to 
thirty-two fcet in length by a breadth of twenty-seven. Ob 
the right of the saloon ii^ a small chamber without any thing 
in it, roughly cut as if^unfinished, and destitute of painting ; 
on the left is an apartment with two square pillars, twenty- 
five feet eight inches by twenty-two feet ten mches. These 
columns are three feet four inches square, and beautiiully 
painted like ths rest At the same end of khe room, and 
lacing the Hall of Pillars, he found another chamber, forty- 
three feet long by seventeen six inches broad, and adorned 
with a yaiisty of columns. It is covered with white plaster 
where the rode did not cut smoothly, but there is no painting 
in it ; and as Mr. Belzoni discovered in it the carcass of a 
bull embalmed vrith asphaltum, he distinguished it by the 
appellation' of the Room of Apis. There were also seen» 
scattered in various places, an immense number of small 
wooden figures of mummies six or eight inches long, and 
covered vnth mineral oil to preserve them. There wercxsome 
other figures of fine earth, baked, coloured blue, and strongly 
varnished ; while on each lode of the two little rooms were 
wooden statues standing erect, vrith a circular hollow inside^ 
as if to contain a roll of papyrus. 

** But,*' says Mr. Belzom, **the description of what we 
found in the centre of the saloon, and which I have reserved 
till this place, merits the most purticular attention, not 
having its equal in the world, and oeing such as we had no 
idea could exist. It is a sarcophagus of the finest oriental 
alabaster, nine feet five inches long, and three feet seven 
inches wide. The thickness is only two inches, and it is 
transparent when a light is placed in the inside of it. It is 
minutely sculptured within and without with several hun- 
dred figures, which do not exoeed two inches in height, and 
represent, as I suppose, the whole of the funeral procession 
and ceremonies relating to the deceased. I cannot give an 
adequate idea of this beantifnl and invaluable piece of an- ' 
tiquity, and can only say that nothing has been hrouffht into 
Europe firom Egypt that can be compued with it. The cover 
was not there ; it had been taken out and broken into geveral 
pieces, which we found in di|rging before the first entrance.*** 

• * Bdioai*s Mamttve of Operations, *e. vdL L p. 880. Dr. Clarke 
pntMNinoed Uie stone of wmh tbe saroophagas is composed to be of a . 
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Hie Micopliagiifl wu placed orer a fftaiieftse in Um mtro 
of the saloon, commmiieatiing with a mbterraneoiu paeeage 
three handled feet in lencth* which eeemed to proceed 
thioagh the rerj heart of Uie mountain* Hence, there ia 
jeeeon to believe that there nnut originally have been two 
entrances to the tomb, one of which waa closed at the time 
when the sarcophagus was lodged in it ; for not only waa 
this communication obstructed by means of a wall, but 
aeveral large stones were inserted in the pavement of the 
saloon, to prevent any one from perceiving either the stair 
or the passage to which it leads. In short, neat pains had 
been taken to conceal the chamber in whidi the loyal corpse 
was deposited. The staircase of the entrance-hall had 
been built up at the bottom, and the intervening space filled 
with rubbish ; while the floor waa covered with large blo(^ 
of stone, so as to deceive such individuals as might happen 
to force a passage through the wall, and make them suppose 
that the tomb eimed at the second apartment. The persona 
who had been previously in the sepulchre, and destroyed 
the cover of the sarcophagus, must nave possessed a com* 
plete acquaintance witn the plan and structnro of that sub- 
terranean palace; for, at their departure they used such 
precautions against a second discovery, that no degree of 
sagacity less than the share which had foUen toBelzoni could 
have defeated their object. 

Hie walls of nearly ail the apartments are decorated with 
superb paintinas and sculptures which we cannot undertake 
to describe at length. But^ for a reason winch will imme- 
^ately appear, we must not pass over one wherein is repre- 
sented a military procession, consistinff of a great number 
of figuros all lo(iang tovrards a man who is much superior 
to them in size. At the close of this pageant are three dif- 
ferent sorts of people, from as many nations, evidently Jewsi 
Ethiopians, and Persians. Behind them are some Egyp- 
tians vrithout their ornaments, as if they wero captives 
* rescued and returning to their own country, followed by 
a hawk-headed figure, supposed to be their protecting 

i^ the application of his principle finr explaining phonetie 

faivr and moAh more valaaMa gptdm Uian alalMMter. A tooM of fUs 
•plendid tomb was afterward exhibited ia Londoa ermtainlng tlie nal 
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fcinPOMljiiliM M, Dr. Yoang difloorerad ■mong tlie drawitiffi 
eofMM mm this tomb the names of Necho and Psammis, 
kings of Eeyptt who leiffned towaids the end of the seventh 
eentmy before the Christian eta. Now, it is nniTersallj 
known that Phaiaoh-Neeho conquered Jerasalem and 
Babylon, and that his son Psammis or Paammathis, as he is 
•emetimes called, made war against the Ethiopians. Hence, 
we are provided with the means of understanding the ob}eot 
as well as the constituent parts of the procession described 
by BelaonL The natives of thiee different countries tap 
distinctly recognised. The Jews are readily distinguished 
by their physiognomy and complexion ; the Ethiopians br 
their colour aiul ornaments; and the Persians by their 
characteristic dress, as they are so often seen engaged in 
battle with the Egyptians.* 

There cannot, tlMrefore, be anj doubt as to the age of 
this splendid monument of Egyptian art ; for the two Pha« 
raohs whom it commemorates, and by the latter of whom it 
was pvob^ly erected, swayed the sceptre nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. What were the Chweks and 
Romans at that periodi Thcry were barbarians in the 
strictest sense of the word, or only beginninff to emerge froHi 
the rudest condition in which mankind are found to cultivate 
the relations of social life. Many of the sepulchral chamben 
of Thebes are much older than that of Psammisi reaching 
back to the epoch when that capital was 

** The world*a great empreM on the Egyptian plain. 
That spread her eonqneato'er athouaand atatea, 
And povred her beraea throu^ a hnndRd galea; 
Two hnndnd horaemen and two hundred cam 

^ From eaeh wide portal iaaaed to the wan.^—Pon. 

EvexT traveller, from Bruce down to the latest tourist who 
has trodden in his stops, luxuriates in the description of Gor* 
noo, with its excavated mountains, and dwells withminuto 
anxiety on the omammits which at once decorate the superb 
mausoleums of the 9®ban el Melouk, and record the eariy 
progress of Egyptian science. It is lamentable, however, 
to mid, that in the great woriL published under the auspices 
of the French goveinment, the representations, in point of 

* Dr. Skhsrdaon, vol L p. 9B1, diflbfs Ann Belaoni as lothe flgares 
la the-mooeaaion, rat without any attempt to oppose the eiplanstion 
at Dr. Toong, or to call In qoestiOD the antlqnlty « the tonh. 
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•obuiing at least, are extremely inaoearate. In the Haip 
Tomb, for example, the drawinga of which' were verj acea« 
lately oopied by the hiatorian of Abyatinia and his secretary 
Balugani, there is a priest peHoiming, who is dressed in a 
long white robe spotted or Ftnped wit^i red. The French 
artists have arrayed him in a flowing mantle of the deepest 
Uapk with white stripes. The gentleman, too, who is 
•eated on a chair at a little distance listening to the music, 
and habited in a short loose garment fiilling about half-wa^ 
down the thighs, the rest of the limbs and arms being bare, 
the Savans lutve attire'l in a pair of blue pantaloons afker 
the Parisian &shion, ind in a waistcoat of the same colour. 
The headdress, moreoyer, which in the original reaches up 
to the ceiling, they have curtailed into a small bonnet, 
bearing a strikinff resemblance to the cap of liberty. In this 
way tiMy have given to the group a sort of general resem- 
Uance, while in the detail the representation is as unlike as 
possible. They have made that blue which should be red, 
black whbh should be white, yellow which should be green, 
•nd short which should be lon|^* 

' The names of JoUois and Devilliers are affixed to the 
large prints of the tomb just mentioned, as vouchers for their 
aecurtey ; but there is too much reason to suspect that the 
labour of colouring the engravings, like the task of writing 
the dissertations on the antiquities of Egypt, was left to the 
ingenuity of artists at Parid, who had no other guide than 
an indistinct description. As a farther proof of this, we 
may mention that the painting in the ruins of the Memno- 
nium, which represents the stonning of a fort, was copied 
by Major Hayes, as well as by the French academicians, 
and that the men, who have a sort of petticoat drapery in 
the one, aSw naked in the other ; our neighbours preferring 
what appeared to them the more picturesque representation, 
without paying any regard to the truth of monuments.t 
When examming the tomb discovered by Belzoni, a subse- 

* Riduudson, voL ii. p. 4. 

t Dr. Richardson, vol. ii. p. 5, remarks, that after so many mlsrepre- 
sentatiom in (he work of the Wi8e-mdn,~the T^nch Savana,—it will 
not be difficult to decide whose names should precede the vei1>. in the 
very conrfly inscription, " Bmce est vn menteur ;** and whether ws 
ailgbt not'with some decree of propriety address them, considered as  
siiigls body, in tli» words of the Roman bard *'Noaifiie motato, ds is 
ftbalansnrator* 
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^ent traveller, after observing^ that the oolouai are mnaik* 
ably vivid, and that the painting has not suffered either from 
time or human violence, adds, ** It ia impoeeible adequatelT 
to describe the eeneations of delight and astonishment which 
by tiihrns took possession of our minds as we moved along 
the corridor, and examined the different groups and hiero- 
glyphics that occur in eveiy successive chamber. We had 
been told that what we saw was a tomb ; but it requured a 
constant effort of the mind to convince us that it was such* 
Only one saicophaffus in one chamber, and twelve cham- 
bers, exclusive of me long corridor, all highly ornamented* 
lor nothing ! It may have been a subterraneous temple, 
exhibiting the nligious creed of the wonhippers, or the ntes 
•f initiation. It may have been a subterraneous palace^ 
like those of the king of the Troglodytes. But never was 
there such a superfluous waste, if we are to suppose that 
$11 this was done merely for the reception of one earcopha* 
ffus." Perhaps, like the chambers of imagfeiy seen by the 
Jewish prophet, they were the scene of idolatrous rites per* 
formed m the dark, — an opinion which has received the 
countenance of Mr. Jowett, who says that the tombs of the 
Beban el Melouk cannot be better described than in the 
words of Ezekiel, *^ Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig 
now in the wall : and when I had digged in the wall, behold 
a door. And he said unto me. Go in, and behold the vricked 
abominations that they do there. So I went in and saw ; 
and behold, every form of creeping things, and abominable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, portrayed 
upon the wall round about.** In this, as in other cases, the 
Hebrews were but servile imitators ; the orisinals were in 
Egypt, and are still to be seen in almost fdl the ancient 
sepulchres or subterranean temples.* 

We cannot leave these ancient tombs without expressing 
<mr regret that the rage for discovery in the mansions of the 
dead snould have led to consequences so little creditable to 
European delicacy. The mummies have been drawn from 
theur tombs with a rapacious and unsparing hand, llie 
chief part of this havoc, no doubt, has been committed by 
the Arabs, who tear the bodies open to get at the rosin, or 
^asphaltnm, used in the embalming, which they sell at Cain 

* Bidwrdson, voL iL p. 78; Jowott's Christian Dsswrffhas. 
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to gnat advantage ; bat trayellera and their aganta fiav* 
alflo bad their ahaie in this sacrilege, as it may be jastly 
called. ** It ia," aaya Mr. Came, *< a aad and disgusting 
sight ; the sands and the edges of the gravea in some parts 
being strewed with bones, and even pieces of flesh thrown 
wantonly about. The poor Egyptians, who had slept in 
peace some thousands of years, have been mercilessly 
dealt with here, and the ^remains of wairiois, citizens, and 
aages^ now lie mingled together beneath the burning sun; 
for no retreat or sanctuary has been su£fered to remain 
inviolate."* 

Sir F. Henniker made a similar complaint. He tells ua 
that the plain is strewed with bn^n bones, and that the 
coffins are used for firewood. The trouble that the Egyp- 
tians took to preserve their bodies causes their destruction, 
and " the race of Nilus barters for their kings." I was 
•tanding by, he adds, when the resurrection-men found a 
sepulchre ; **they offered me the haul, 'unopened, for four 
ffuineas." It proved to be Qreoian-Bgyptian, the first of iU 
kind hitherto discovered ; initluding three chambers, with 
fourteen coffins, in each of which was placed a bunch of 
sycamore branches, which fell to atoms at the touch. The 
whole of ancient Thebes is the private property of the 
French and English consuls ; a line of demarcation is drawn 
through -evezy temple, and these buildings, which have 
hitherto withstood the attacks of barbarians, will not long 
resist the speculation of civilized cupidity, directed by phi- 
losophers and antiquaries.t 

Ascending the Nile, the traveller finds the valley, which 
had contracted above Thebes to very narrow limits, once 
more begin to widen, and the adjoining hills to retire. In 
a recess, about a mile firom the river, stands the village of 
Hennentt on the ruins of a city to which the Greeks gave 
the name of Hermonthis. A temple of moderate dimen- 
sions, but peculiar in its plan, and distinynshed only by the 
beauty of its colunms and scu^turea, is stUl remaining* 
There is no trace of a propylon ; but the walls of the pro- 
naos are standing, though m many placea much dilapidated. 
Tbe cella is pretty entue, and covered with sculptixres and 

* Letters ftom the East, voL L p. UPT. 
t Notes doriof a Viatt to Egypt, ^. p. Ul 
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iiieroglyphics ; for a deaeription of wbkh we mtift Teftv the 
reader to the authentic pageB of Travels along the Meditei^ 
Tanean. We are assured that these works are well executed, 
and indicate a more ancient date than most of the temples 
in Egypt ; and yet stones, bearing hieroglyphics, are found 
here placed in an inverted position, and thereby supplying 

Cnd for a reasonable conjecture that they had been 
ffht from the ruins of edifices still older than the <hi6 
in which they are now incoiporated. 

Esneh, the ancient LatopoKs, is the next place which 
invites the attention of the scientific tourist. It is worthy 
of notice chiefly on account of a temple, the portico of 
which has been pronounced by Benon to be the purest frag- 
ment of Egyptian architectuie, and one of the most perfect 
monuments of antiquity. It consists of eight columns with 
broad capitals, dififering from each other in the ornament 
that they bear ; in one it is the vine, in another the ivy, in 
a third the palm-leaf. The parts behind the portico are 
trivial and negligent as to their decorations. The sanctuary 
is totally destroyed ; but, from what remains of the outer 
wall, there seems to have been an exterior gallery quite 
around the temple. The pronaos has still twenty-four col» 
umns, six rows with four in each. Various devices, resem- 
bling those at Dendera,'i^pear on the ceiling between the 
columns ; and in the space which separates the last row 
from the wall on each side, are represented the twelve signs 
of the zod&ic, or perhaps certain astrological emblems de* 
noting the influence of the heavenly bodies. The vicinity 
of Esneh, on both sides of the river, exhibits the remains 
of many bnildingB of which the histoiy and the object have 
been long concealed in that darkness which still hangs over 
the former condition of Upper Egypt. Vestiges of p^ne* 
▼al paganism can be traced, mingled with the more recent 
institutions of Christianity, but l^th now so much defaced 
by the ravages of civil war that the most diligent research 
fiiils to be rewarded vdth any adequate degree of success. 

The grottoes of Eleithias, a town somewhat farther south 
and on the eastern side of the Nile, are extremely interest- 
ing, inasmuch as they represent, m the paintings with 
which the walls are decorated, many of the pursuits and 
babits that illustrate the private life of the ancient Egyptians. 
In this lespect they aie more important thu even did 
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•piendid MpnlduM of Thebes ; the onaiiieiitfl fai tlie lattor 
woDg ooniined to the higher oeremoniee of reHgion, or to 
Ihfliioadowing forth of uoie phymcal myeteriee to whidi 
their pious rites we suppoeed to haTo hiad an immediate 
lewrence* 

The creat French woi]c» and the less pretending Tolnme 
of Mr. &amiiton» saj^y a Terr particnlar description of 
the woiks of art at Eleithias. ia. the largest of the grottoes 
mited by ourcountxymant there are three stataes the sim 
of life, representing a wealthy mstic with his two wives. 
One side of the w^ is occupied with the pictare of a feast, 
at which the master and mistress are seated together on a 
ohidr, richly dressed,^-a ftrourite monkey at ttieir feet is 
vegalin^^ itself on a basket of grapes. A serrant, port of 
whose hveiy is the skin of a leopard, appears to introduce 
the guests, who are sitting in rows of men and wome% 
each with a lotus in the hand. To some of these the attend* 
ante are presenting bowls and dishes, according to the 
usage which stiU prevails in many parte of the East. 
Behmd the visiters are tables covered with sundry kinds of 
Ibod ; while the banquet is enlivened by the presence of mu- 
sicians and dancers. One woman is playing on a harp ; 
another on a double flute ; three others are dancing in the 
style of those females known at Cairo under the name of 
Almeh; and a small figure, apart, is jperforming similar 
motions with a^sword in each hand. The master is then 
lepresented walking, attended by his servants, who, among 
other things, an carrying a chair, a watei^jar, and a mat, 
to visit his labourers at work : and accordmgly the artist 
has here depicted the mode of hoeing, ploughing, sowing, 
and rolling ; of reaping the com and gathering it tn ; of 
winnowing the grain, and the carriage of it to the granaiy ; 
md, finally, the embarkation of bread or biscuit on board 
tifts Djerms. The farm-yard is next seen crowded with 
oxen, cows, sheep, j[oats, asses, mules, and other animals. 
Again, we see the vintage and the process of making wine ; 
after which, the mode of catehing and salting &h and 
water>fiywL Finally, fruite are presented to the master and 
his finends, and the whole concludes with ofierings of grati- 
tude to the gods. 

In another part of the scene is the flax-harvest. The 
whok process of pulUng the crop up by the roots, of cany- 
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big it away in imaU bundles and combing it, if Tery inge- 
niously represented. It may be obserr^ tiiat the com- 
plexion of the men is inyariably red, that of the women 
^(tllow ; but neither of them can be said to have any thmg 
in their physiognomy' at all resembling the negro counte* 
nance. ^ The labourers are dressed in a sort of scuIl-K^ap, 
and in short close drawers, having very little hair on. their 
heads ; while the locks of the others who appear to super- 
intend them spread out at the sides, after the fashion of the 
Nubians and Berberi above the' Cataracts. 

Next follow representations of ship-building and sailing, 
with all the machinery which belonged to their simple navK 
gation. Nor are the amusements of the fowler forgotten, 
which seem to have consisted in the use of a net and a 
Tariety of other snares. The bow and arrow appear to have 
been also employed. The scene, after embracing a great 
number of occupations or pastimes, to which we cannot 
make a more particular allusion, closes with a funeral pro- 
cession, into which all the pageantry and magnificence of 
Egyptian ceremonial are introduced, accompanied with the* 
several emblems which were employed of old to denote the 
duties of this life and the hopes of the next.* 

Leaving the instructive grottoes of Eleithias, we proceed 
to Edfou, the ApoIHnopqlis Magna of the Greeks, which 
rt^sents several architectural remains worthy of notice. 
There are two temples in a state of great preservation ; one 
of them consisting of high pyramidal propyla, a pronaos, 
portico, and sekos, the form most generally used in Eg]Q[>t ; 
the other is peripteral, and is at the same tune distinguished 
by having, on its several columns, the appalling figure of 
Typhon, the emblem of the Evil Princij^e. 

The pyramidal propylon which forms the prmcipal 
entrance to ike greater temple is one of the most nnposmg 
monuments extant of Egyptian architecture. Each of the 
sides is a hundred feet in length, thirty wide, and a hundred 
high. Many of the figures sculptured on it are thirty &et 
in height, and are executed in so masterly and spirited a 
style as to add considerably to the grand effect of the 
biuiding. In each division there is a staircase of 160 or 
160 st^s, which conduct the visiter into spacious apait* 

* Igypitsea, p. tt. 
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Meats at di£ferent deYstioiu. The horizontal aectione of 
each winff diminish gradually from 100 feet hj 30, to 83 bjT 
90, aa wiU appear to the eye from the accompanying plate ; 
aldiougfa the solidity and height of the propylon give it mora 
the aspect of a fortresp or place of defence wan of the 
approach to a religious edifice. As an explanation of this 
peculiarity, we are told that the addition of these gateways 
to a temple was permitted as a favour to such of the andimt 
kings of Esypt as, for their pious and beneficent actions, 
became entitled to perpetuate their names in the mansions 
of their gods. TIm Ptolemies, who claimed the right of 
sovereignty from conquest, indulged in the same mag- 
nificence, and built porticoes, propyls, and even templM. 
Cleopatra, in her misfortunes, is said to have removed with 
the most valuable part of her property to an edifice of a 
▼eiy extraordinary size and structure, which she had for- 
merly erected near the fime of Isis. Most probably, as Mr. 
Hamilton thinks, it was a pn^lon of the kind just described. < 
Nothing could be better adapted for her purpose ; inasmuch 
as the variety of apartments ofifered every convenience that 
eonld be desired, and when the small door at the bottcMU of 
the staircase was closed, it was perfectly inaccessible. 

In no part of Egypt are more coloesail sculptures seen on 
the walls of a pubuc building than on the larger temple at 
Edfott. These, we are told, are extremely well executed* 
and in some cases the colours are still completely unchanged. 
Priests are seen paying divine honours to the Scarabaus, 
or beetle, placed upon an altar, — an insect which is said to 
have been typical of the sun, either because it changes its 
appearance and place of abode every six months, or because 
it IS wonderfully productive.* We regret to find that both 
the temples, though well preserved, are ahnost concealed 
among heaps of dirt and rubbish ; indeed the terrace of the 
laiger one is occupied by several mud cottages belonging to 
the villagers, and the interior chambers of the sekos are 
indiscriminately used as sinks, granaries, or stables. 

Hadjur SilsiU would not detain the teaveller in his piD- 
gress up the Mile, were it not for the immense quarries from 
which, it is very probable, were hewn at different times 
those remaikable columns, statues, and obelisks wUch lend 

* Egypdaea, p. 86 ; DsBOB, vol. tt. p. I8L 
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to Thebes, Dendera, and HeimonthiB their chief attradtion 
even at the present day. Sphmxes, monolithic templesy 
and other monuments of Egyptian architecture, in an mi« 
finished state, are still found near the rocks out of which 
they were cut There is a large mass of stone, eighteen 
feet in every direction, supported only by a pillar of white 
earth three feet in diameter, — serving as an example of that 
peculiar vanity which has been attributed to the Egyptians, 
and which made them attract the admiration of posterity 
by works of the boldest design, and requiring the application 
of the most extraordinaiy mechanical powers. 

Koum Ombos, supposed to represent the ancient capita] 
of the Ombite Nome, attracts notice by the remains of a magw 
nificent temple. The fa9ade consists of a portico of fifteen' 
columns, five in front and three deep, thirteen of tirhich are 
still standing. The ornaments above the entrances are 
equally rich and highly finished. Towards the north-west 
angle of the enclosure is a small temple of Isis, the capitals 
of which are square, and have on«ach of the four sides the 
countenance of the goddess beautifiilly carved. The sculp- 
tures on the walls are very numerous, and even now, at the 
end of two thousand years, preserve the brilliancy of their 
first colouring.* 

Es Souan, a town of whidi the origin is comparatively 
modem, stands near the site formerly occupied by the ancient 
Sjenh. The decline of * commercial intercourse between 
E^rpt and Ethiopia has gradually reduced this place to the 
condition of a poor village, subsisting on the scan^ portion of 
cultivable land that spreads out between the river and the . 
rocks of the desert On the acclivity of an adjoining hill 
is an ancient temple of small dimensions, and dinering 
somewhat in form nrom similar monuments in Egypt ; but, 
being buried in rubbish up to the capitals of the columns 
and the architrave, it has not been minutely examined by 
recent travellers. Pococke imagined it to be the once cele- 
brated observatory of Syen^, although no pains were taken 
to ascertain its precise structure or object. The position 
of the fimious well remains equally unknown. In fact, 
there ib no approach to agreement among observers as to 

• II was dedicated In tlie reign of Kin; Ptolany and Queen Cleopatra, 
sislaro-fiee SamiUm^a SgypHaea, p. 75. 
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the aofi^eni liinit of Hke tonid scmay dw place where ike 
diflk of tlie mm was xe0eeted from the eumoe of the water 
on the day of the aammer aoletice. The calcalations of 
Brace led him to believe that £p Soaaa is situated in lati* 
tode 23° 38' ; whereas Nouet, a French astronomer, asserts 
that its true parallel is in latitude S4° 8' 6". Bat it ought 
to be k^pt in mind that Syenti stood a little farther towma 
the eottth than the town which now represents it ; while it 
is not improbable that the point which marked the return 
•f the solar orb, in his annual course, may have been fixed 
at the remotest extreodty of the ancient city. 

The quarries of Syenifi hare been long celebrated, end 
sufficient Testiges of them still remain to render it erediUe 
that they famished the materials for the colossal monmnents 
of Egypt* They are seen at the foot of the mountains on 
the east, and some of them are close to the river. The 
marks of the chisels and drills are distinctly viaible, as well 
as of the powerful wedges with which, when the sides weie 
cleared, the blocks were started from their bed. In one 
quarry there was found a half>finished obelisk between 70 
and 80 feet long, and 10 feet broad. In others were col* 
omns In a rough state, possessing similar dimensioDs ; while 
along the breast of the hill were observed the .marks of 
immense blo<^ thirty and forty feet in length, which had 
been separated from the rock. 

The iHand of Elephantine is muc& lioher in architectarai 
remains than the town we have just described. Romans 
and Saracens, it is true, have done all in their power to 
deface or to conceal tiiem ; but, as Denon remarks, the 
Egyptian monun|uits continue devoted to posterity, and 
have resisted equahy the ravagee of man and of time. In 
Aenudst of a vastfield of bruis, and other pieces of baked 
earth, a very ancient temple is still left standmg, surrounded 
with a pilasteied gallery and two columns in the poiCico. 
Nothinff if wanting but two pilasters on the left angle of 
this lum. Other edifices had been attached to it at a 
later period, but only some fhigments were remaining, 
whioh could five no idea of their ibim when perfect,-*- 
proving only wat these aoeessaiy parts were much larger 
than' the M^pnal •anctoary.^-^iJoiaad this be die tensile of 
Cneph, the good senius, that one of all the Esyptian gods 
who ipproaehes tae neaieet to oar ideas of £s Supreme 

S 
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Bemgt Or is It the temple of this deity wliieh if plaotd six 
hundied paces farther to the north, having the same foiai 
and size, though more in ruins, — all the ornaments of which 
are accompanied by the serpent, the emblem of wisdom and 
eternity, and peculiarly that of the god now named! 
Judging firom what he had seen of Egyptian temples, M. 
Denon is disposed to think that this supposed fane of Cneph 
belongs to the class which were used in the earliest times, 
and is absolutely the same species of building as the temple 
«t Gomoo, which appeared to him the most ancient 'in 
Thebes. The chief dmerence in the sculpture of this at 
Elephantine is, that the figures have morie fife, the drapeiy 
is more flowing, and falls into a better form of composition.* 

The fiiscination attending this review of the monuments 
of ancient art has perhaps earned us somewhat farther than 
Is quite conedstent with our plan, which compels us to 
abstain from minute details, however interesting and agree- 
able. There is no other nation in the world, u we except 
those on the eastern borders of Asia, — whose real histoiy 
has not yet been made known to the European reader,-— 
which could present such a retrospect at the same ear^ 
period, or gratify the traveller with the display of so muck 
magnificence and beauty. Nor must our opinion of EgyjH 
tian science, art, and geneial civilization be limited to the 
rigid inferences which alone an ezaimnation of their actual 
remains might/ i^ppear to justify. On the contrary, we are 
entitled to assume the most liberal rule of reasoning in regard 
to the acquirements of a people who «urpassed, to such an 
extent, all their contemporaries westward of the Arabian 
Desert ; and to conclude that in other ma^rs, the memorials 
of which could not be conveyed to poste Ay by the architect 
or the sculptor, the priesis and sovereigns of the Nile hA 
made a corresponding progress. 

FV>r example, we are told, that in the time of Moses the 
land of Egypt was celebrated for fine liQen,-~« notice which, 
to a hast^ reader, conveys only that simple &ct, but which, 
to the philosopher who has reflected on the slow and gradual 
stqps by which nations advance -to maturity, suggests a 
state of improvement inseparable, firom an established 
fovemment and the exercise of good laws. Our meaning 

* Dtnon, VOL it p. IS. 
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win nicehre a suitable illiuitration firom the following peflsage 
in the works of Dr. Adam Smith: *<The woollen coal 
vrfaich eovers the day-labourer, coarse and rough as it may 
appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great numb^ 
of worimien; The shepherd, the sorter of uie wool, the 
wool-comber or carder, the dier, the s][Mnner, the weaver, 
thefoller, the dresser, with many others, must all join theiz 
different arts in order to complete even this hom^y pioduo* 
tion. What a variety of labour, too, is necessary in older 
to produce the tools of the meax^t of those workmen i 
To say nothing of sudi complicated machines as the ship 
of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom o£ the 
weaver^ let us consider only what a variety of labour is 
requisite in order to form that very simple machine, the 
sheiffs with which the shepherd clips the wooL Th& miner, 
the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, the feUer 
of the timber, the bumef of the charcoal to be made use of 
m the smelting-house, the brickmaker, the bricklayer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the millwright, the forger^, 
the smith, must all of them jom their different arts in order 
to produce them. Were we tcr examine in the same manner 
all the different paits of his drei^s and household ftunituie^ 
the coarse lineii shirt whidi he wean next his. skin, the 
shoes which cover Ms feet, the bed which he lies on, toge- 
tiier with the tools of all the different workmen employed m 
wodueing these different conveniences, we should be sensi- 
Me that, without the assistance and co-operation of xiaaay 
thousands, the very meanest person in a civilized ooimtiy 
could not be provided, even according to what we very 
fidsely imagine the easy and sim|>le manner in which he is 
usually accommodated."* 

Let the reader transfer this reasoning to the '*fine linen** 
of Egypt, and he will immediately see the conclusions to 
whicn we have alluded. Many arts must have arrived at 
great perfection before the commodity mentioned by the 
Hebrew legislator could have become an object of mer^ 
chandise or of foreign commerce. How much skill, too, ^l 
the art of tempering metals was necessaiy to prepare tools 
for the workmen who carved the hardest gr^ite, and covered 
with sculptures the walls and ceilings of the most aneieni 

• WaalUior Nations, VOL {. p 17. 
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templet ! Even the la ipi o v em wite of modefn Euope nsppfy 
not meaiif for equalling the mflenioiLB bboun of the Egyp- 
tian artiflts. "WW a eerief of efforts muet hirre preceded 
the exeettenee which ii preierred for our admiration in the 
tempiea of Kamae and Liixor» in the tomba of Gemo^^ 
and even in the grottoes of Eleithias ! How many genera- 
tions iniist have contributed their share to this perfection f 
The eontemphutivo mind seeks rsfiige in a remoter antiqmi^ 
than is allowed br the annals of the neighbanring txibea 
of Sjrria and of Greece ; some, of whom, instead of imi- 
tating tke arts whid& would at oaoe hava secured to them 
the comforts and dignity of social life, daiived nothing fiK>m 
^eir interoburse wkh Egypt exospt the absurd cerensonies 
of a gross superstition^ which degraded the understaadimg 
while it poQuted the heart. 

It was our intention to have entered at some length into 
a bistoiy of the eomniBicial stations which appear to have 
subsisted at an eariy period between E^ypt and the nations 
of the East, and wmch were maintained, during several 
oenturies, by a regular intereouise as well by land as by 
the Efjrthrsan Sea and the Arabian Gulf. Bui we must 
content ounelves with a simple reference to the l^iuned 
volumes of Dr. Yinoent on the Commerce and Navigation 
of the Ancients, and to Dr. Robertson's fiistorioal Dii^uiai^ 
tion eoneeming Ancient India; where is to be found the 
'most authentiG infoimatioii Aat we possess on this imr- 
poitant subject, reoonmiendedt toe^ hy very hiroinom aai 
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CHAPTIJR VII. 

The Cinl BxaUny of Modem Egypt, 

•aneenle Dynastie*— Foimdation of Cairo— Cnuadera—Sqladin dw 
OiMt— Siege of Ptolemaia— Death of Saladin— Cnimdera deAsated— 
RiM of Itanloaks— The Borghitea— Moofola and TaCara—IbnUn 
Bey— All Bey ; hia Syrian Campaign ; hia Death and Cliaracter— 
Mohamined Bi^— Ibrahim and Mourad— InTaaion by the French-^ 
Defeat at Acre— Victory of Lorfl Nelaon— Battle of AleKandria, and 
Death of Abereromble— Evaenatlon of Egypt by the French— Knronf 
Paaha— Mohammed All ; Sueceaa againat the Beya ; appointed Paahs 
— Britiah Expedition in 1807— Maaaacre of Mamlonka— Hiatory of 
Wahabeea; defeated by Ibrahim Paaha— European Taetioa introdnoad 
— Charaeter of Mohammed All. 

The enterprinngr spirit breathed into the Saracens by 
their military prophet soon made itself felt in the rapid eon- 
quests which they effected in all the surrounding countries. 
Egypt, as a province of the Roman empire which was 
mlready about to fall in pieces by its own weight, could not 
xesist their arms, led bj the valiant and pohtic Amro. 

* Aided by treachery this fortunate general got possession of 
Aletandria ; to the inhabitants of which he presented the 
humiliating alternative of paying a heavy tribute year after 
year, or of embracing the Mohanmiedan faith and submit- 
ting to its painful ntnal. At the same time the valuable 
library which adorned that city fell a prey to the religious 
bigotry of the conquerors, who thought that any addition 
to the knowledge bequeathed to them by the author of tlui 
Koran was either superfluous or positively sinfuL 

The frequent contentions which ensued during the eighth 
eentury for the honours of the caliphate afford^ to Egypt ' 
an opportunity of occasionally asserting its independence ; 
but no sooner was the question of supreme power deter- 
mined by arms or by treaty than it was again compelled to 

• submit to the will of the victor. Among the various dynas- 
ties which assumed the reins of government were Uie 
descendants of AH the son-in-law of the prophet, of Abba« 
lUs unolsi and of Fatima Jiis daughter, ^who continued to 

SS 
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urge their respcetive clainu) during nertTBl generatumi, uuA 
to expel one another in their turn from the thrones of 
Damascus and of Bagdad. 

The reader could take no interest in the obscure war* 
and sanguinary revolutions which were directed by the 
powerful families of A^Iab^ Ommiah, and Ikshed, who not 
only seized the provincial authority along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but even alanled the holy successors of 
Mohammed in Syria and on the b^nks of the Tigris. At 
length, towards the end of the tenth century, the chief of 
the Fatimite brandi removed the seat of his power from 
C^rrene, where it had been bn^ established, to Cahira the 
City of Yictoiy, the Grand Cairo of modem times. Other 
princes had assumed independence in Egypt, and refused 
to acknowledge the temporal supremacy of the Caliph of 
Bagdad, thouffh the title of the latter, m his capacity of 
Imaum or chief priest of the Mohaxnmedans, was rega- 
larly recited in the daily prayers of the faithful. But 
the African 'usurper at length interdicted this mark of 
spiritual aileffiance, and demanded as his own .right all the 
honours whicn belonged to the lineal descendant of the 
prophet. 

The eleventh century brought upon Egypt a succession 
of calamities. A dreadful fiunine, with ihe usual accom- 
'paniments of phiffue and pestileBoe, swept off great multi- 
tudes, especiaQy m the maritine districts and along the 
Syrian border. This destructive visitation was succeeded 
by one hardly less to be deplinred,— an inroad of the^Turks, 
Who had already deseendcHi from tho extensive plains . of 
Centra! Asia and found emplcvyment at the court of the 
caliph as mereenaiy soldiers. They had reserved to avenge 
the cause of their master on his rebellious subjecto ; and 
with this view they committed tfaa most horrid cruelties 
wherever they oo^ld cany their aims, setting an example 
of a savage warfare long unknown to the country which 
they had overrun, and Aereby rousing against tfaemselvef 
the bitterest resentment and detestation of the whole body 
of the people. The hosts of the eiusaders arrived to com- 
plete the misery whkh the northern baarbarians had com- 
menced. Havinfir reduced Pelusittm these waniors advanced 
against Cairo, which they tiiureataned with a similar &ta.; 
bat learning that a Syrian army waa on ito mareh to cat 
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.3ff iheir retreat, thej aecepted m som of aieiMy eoA niead 
the siege. 

Towards the cloee of the twelfth eenluy tlie demsendanto 
of Fatima oeaoed to reign, over BgypL Aladid^ the last oC 
the race, appears to have intrusted ths gossmment to tho 
wisdom of his vizieis, who, it is manifest, laboused bath at 
home and abroad to estabEdi their own power rather tiuia 
that of their master ; and as he had no near relations, hit 
death was the signs! for his ambitious minister to seat hin>r 
self on the empty throne. This founder of a new dynasty 
was the renowned Saladin, whose name is so dosdy asso- 
ciated with the most brilliant exploits of the Mohammndan 
arms. He began by seizing ^e wealth and securing ths 
strong places of the kingdom, — throwing at the same time 
into confinement all whom he suspected of being the pai^ 
tisans of the late monarch. Not infaeritinf ike blood of 
the prophet, he did not assume Ae title of caiiph, whiiA 
implies the sacerdotal as well as the lanffly office ; but oon^ 
tented himself with the denomination of sukaii,.leayingtile 

Eriestly duttes to be discharged by some individual' spniag 
x>m the sacred'lineage. 

Though Saladin was acknowledged as sovenigB of Egypl 
by many of the neigboaring states, and even reoetved the 
sanction of the caliph of Bagdad; his goeemment was not 
yet firmly est^lished. There were two poweifol factions 
oj^posed to his authority ; the adherents oi Aladid's fiynilyi 
who wished to retain the sceptre in the Fatimite suecessionv 
and the king of Syria, who dieaded die asceadency of so 
warlike a neighbour. The first ftvonted tiw pretensions 
of an adventurer who claimed the linone, and even enabled 
him to appear in the field at the head of lOO^OOQ men* But 
a complete victory soon relieved the new sultan ttom all 
apprehension in this quarter. The Ohiiattans, unditir the 
command of William, king of Sicily, next engaged his 
attention, having laid siege to Alexandria both by land and 
sea. Saladin flew to the relief of a place the preservation 
of which was so important at onoe to bis reputation and to 
the success of his roture plans. He had mustered a force 
sufficient to justi^ the hazard of a battle ; but before he 
could accomplirii his object, the crusaders^ smittan with a 
sudden panic, conmienced a hurried rstreat, leaving behind 
tfasm their stors% their baggage^ wd mm their militaiy 
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^apnsM. The coiut of DamMciu, still cberisbiiiff a feding 
of deep-footed jealousy, endeayoured to strengUien tludr 
faitensts by an extended alliance among the suirounding 
principBlities ; watching eagerly for an opportunity to 
oheck the views and disappoint 'the ambition of the Egyp- 
tian sultan. At length thev resolved to commit their cause 
to the fortune of war. A general engagement ensued, 
which terminated so decidedly in favour of Saladin that he 
fetumed from it the undisputed master of the whole 
Of Syria. 

His next cares were directed to the enlargement and 
fartiiiealion of Cairo, which he had detennined to render a 
capital worthy of his extensive dominions, and fit to be 
oompared with the more ancient cities adorned by Menes, 
Sesostrls, and Ptolemy. He encouraged the schools and 
literatiire of the country, and in many other respects 
diowed qualities suited to a time of peace ; but he was soon 
lorn away from his schemes of domestic improvement to 
the din of aims and the ravages of war. Having obtained 
the ascendency in Syria, he resolved to extend his power 
also into Palestine ; and with this view he led his troops 
•gainst the numerous host of the crusaders who had agam 
joined their banners for the recoveiy of the Holy Land. 
Bis first efforts in the field were not attended with success. 
The Christians, animated with an equal coora^ and long 
•oenstomed to the use of their weapons, repelled the attacks 
of the sultan with so much fiiiy that he saw his fine army 
perish before his eyes, either in the battle or while 
•ttempting to retreat across the desert into Egypt. 

But his spirit could not be subdued by temporary 
reverses. Aided by commanders. who shared his, energy 
and ambition, he resumed offensive operations botli by sea 
and land; recovered all the ground he had lost in the 
former campaign; and finally gained a decisive victory 
over the allied forces led by Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, 
and by Arnold, lord of Karac, both of whom were taken 
prisoners. The former was treated with respect, but the 
fatter was put to death by S^adin's own hand, because he 
had inflicted many injuries on the followers of Mohammed. 
Ptolemais, Neapolis, Cnsarea, and other cities fell into the 
oower of the Egyptian ruler, who, finding nothing to 
ifftim his paEogzosBi nHurched to the capital, which he im* 
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toediAtely isvMtod* llie ganiaon wu mnneimu, Md 
made a d8i|Mrate defboce ; but after the cenqoeror luad 
affected a breach in the waUa, and nvae on the point 
of eatering the town, the goreznor proiioeed a capitalation. 
^ Saladin, enraged at the delay ooeationed by aparatiacted 
nege* refiiaed to accept the tena* « vowing that he woald 
aaok and utterly demolish the Holy Qity, thaogh idmort 
•finally ▼enerated by Mdhamaedans and by Chriitianai 
Hif cruel thieatemn|ps roused the spirit of the deftnders* 
who annoanoed then feeolution to put MOO Mussohnan 
pnaettera to death, and in older that no Eori^pean nng^ 
be ezpoiedto their reyence, they would also depnre of n|b 
their own wives and chikbren. They added, that with the 
new of disappointing their enemy in the ezpectatkm 
of booty, they would destiny eveiy thing valuable within the 
walla; level the rock which the dieoiples of tiie prophet 
held saeied ; and then sally out in a body on the beaiegeia« 
aither topurehase vietocy or to sell their lives at the deareel 
pofiee. liie knowledge of this resohition moved Saladin to 
more reasonable terms ; and he consented that the garrison, 
as well as the inhabitants of Jerusalenv should have thAir 
lives spared en the condition of paying a libeial ranson in 



The wars which Saladin carried on against the 
(tf the €rusadB do not properiy iUl within the fimila of this 
vohuna, more especially as the scene of conflict waa chosen 
in Syria rather than in E^rypt. Suflice it to meatum, thai 
when he had succeeded m establiriiittg his authority from 
Thebes to Damascus, his territories were once more in* 
vaded by a Christian annament, eoadueted by the Emperor 
ef Oennany, the King of France^ and the celebrated Richaid 
Cour de £don, the sovereign of England. The combined 
fiMoea encamped before Ptolemais,r--a stron|^ld which ia 
better known by its modem ncme of Acre, — ^in which the 
eollan had ooltscted a numerous army, and made piepam* 
tioQa for a Vigorotts defence. Want of hannony among the 
European powers enabled him to resist their atteeks along 
time without inenrring any serioua loss ; and it waa not 
ontil the approach of fhrnme had thinned has nnka and 
depressed the spirits of the survivors, that he consented to 
Mer conditions. Upon the promise of reftmding a pait 
9i the treasure whidi at dtflbient timsa' ha had extorted 
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pUB hom the hMnia of cne class of sUves to be seised hf 
Miother not less vile and degraded. Among the GapdTes 
aemiually broug^ mto Egypt were immerous young men 
ftea Uiat district of Western Asia whidb in our days is 
denominated Oiircassia. Being enrolled as s<^diers, they 
were stBtkmed in tlie several fortresses and stnmghoids 
which liad been erected thzoughoirt the kingdom wi^ tha 
^ew of checking the insubordination of the people ; and, 
veoordingiy, from the name of such castles in the Coptia 
tongae^ tbey were denoBmated Born^tes, or |aiTiBOQ 
%^op6, to diirtingiuih them from those who serred in the 
field. By a captain of this militia, whose name was Barcok, 
the Mamlouk dynasty, properly so called, was brought to 
an end, and a new race of Borehite prinees elevated to the 
vacant throne. His valour and wisdom entitled him to the 
place which he usurped, and he proved a benefactor to the 
onhap]^ country whidi he eouM hardly fail to despise. 

The lafjfter part of the fourteenth cuitury witnessed the 
first menaces of those warlike hordes which) under the 
various designations of Moneuls and Tatars, carried their 
arms into the southern provinces of Asia, and at length 
coiM|nered setl^raents in the richeet parts of Africa and 
Europe. Tamerlane, who had already overrun the fine 
eountries watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, was desirous 
to add Syria abo to his cbminions ; and, with this great 
ofcject in view, was directing his march towarde the west, 
when, finding that the Sultan of Epypt had collected a 
■tiong force at Damascus to dispute his progress, he turned 
on hie steps and sought a less formidable enemy near the 
aoarces w the river Indus. At the same time the furious 
Bajazei) at the head of his Ottoman levies, viras spreading 
terror upon both sides of the Hellespont, and had approached 
to the very gates of Constantinople. He had, indeed, ex- 
messed his determination to reduce that dty, and to fbund 
his govenment upon the ruins of the Roman empire ; in 
pursuaaice of which plan he eageriy solicited the friendship 
of Barcek and the Uesshtg of the caliph, who, in his capacity 
ef Imaum or chief priest of the Mohammedan church, kept 
his usual residence at Cairo. The fate of Egrpt Mppeared 
ibr a time inseparaUy connected wiHi the p<mcy or one 08 
other of these warriors, who Were resolved to possess it 
ailber as an idfied or as a conquered province. But, fi>ita* 
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ftately for the peacft and independeBce of tbat ctimtry, tht 
•rmieii of the rival barbarians exhaiuted theHMelvefl in 
mutual hostilities, till, after various success on eithat 
side, Bajazet was taken prisoner, and Tamerlane lelnw 
quished the pursuit of military fame. Rdieved from a con* 
faderacy which must have borne it down, £gypt preserved^ 
a century and a half longer, under a succession of very 
feeble princes, the semblance of supreme power ; when at 
length, in 1517, the victorious arms of the Turks dethioned 
the last of the Borglnte dynasty^ and reduced his kingdom 
to the condition of a province. 

In the most perfect form of the Turkish government m 
Egypt it consisted of a divan, or council of regency, com* 
posed of those who commanded the military bodies,-^this 
president, in all cases, being the pasha or viceroy. From 
the Mamlouk beys, who presided over the provinces, wexa 
chosen the Sh^ el Belled,, or governor of Grand Cairo; 
the Janizary Aga, or commander of the Janitanes ; th« 
Defturdar, or accountant-general ; the Emir ti Hadgi, or 
conductor of the caravan ; the Emir el Said, or governor of 
Upper Egypt ; and the Sheik el Bekheri, or governor of tha 
sherifs. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, when Solimaa the 
First was involved in war with the great European powers* 
the authority of the Porte in Egypt was constdierably dimin* 
ished, while several important changes were introduced into 
the local government. The beys, who superintended tbd 
twenty-four departments into which the kingdom vraa 
divided, collected the revenues of their respective districts, 
and thereby acquired. a degree of influence which rendered 
them equally insolent and formidable. The heads of the 
seven militaiy eorps and the pasha becoming excessively 
avaricious, courted the &vour 4h the beys, who could enforoe 
the payment of tribute with severity, ot remit it in part, 
Bccordmg to Uieir pleasure. By indttlg^ig the membem 
of the regency, these officers in thmr turn increased in 
power till they obtained the complete disposal <^ pnblic 
affairs. The subordinate ^vemors had originally a few 
Mandouks or .riaves at their command, lor enabling them 
to make their authority respected in the provinces where 
they presided ; but in proportion as their power was enlarged 
they angmeoted their attendants, and Ifj that means adiid 

T 
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materially to their military strength as independent nilen« 
When, too, a vacancy occurred in the government of s 
piovince, the most influential bey had his favourite Mamlouk 
appointed to the office. Such an election stiU fiurthef 
augmented his authority ; and hy pursuing a similar ooursOf 
Ae most active and powerful of these chiefs acquired a con* 
tiniially increasing mfluence in the government, and their 
Mamlouks at length became the only efficient soFdiers m 
the state. 

By means similar to those' now described, Ibrahim, one 
of the veteran colonels ot the Janizaries, succeeded, about 
the middle of last century, in rendering himself in effect the 
sovereign of Egypt. He had so multij^ed and advance^ 
his enfranchised Mamlouks, that of the twenty-four be^s no 
fewer than eight helonffed to his household ; and the mflu- 
ence connected with these appointments was the greater, 
inasmuch as the pasha always left vacancies in the subordi- 
nate governments, in order that he might appropriate the 
revenue to his own private purposes. On the other hand, 
the largesses which he bestowed on the officers and soldiers 
of his corps had firmly attached them to his interest, when 
Rodoan, the most powerful of the Azab colonels, devoted 
himself to his cause, and thereby completed his political 
ascendency. The pasha, incapable of exposing this faction, 
was no more than a phantom in the public eye, and even 
the orders of the sultoi himself were lifhtly regarded wheii 
weighed against those of Ibrahim. At his death, which 
happened in 1757, his slaves, divided among themselves 
hut united agiinst all others, continued to give the law. 
Rodoan, who had succeeded to the influence of his col- 
league, was expelled and slain by the younger heys ; and 
dunng the period of ten years the affairs of Egypt were 
managed hy a cabal, whose principal motives, veued by the 
most empty pretensions of patriotism, were ambition and 
levenge. At length the celebrated All, one of their number, 
gained a decided superiority over his rivals ; and, under the 
fOccessive till es of Emir Hadgi and Sheik el Belled, and by 
means which indicate the degraded cotadition of all classee 
of the people, rendered himsdf absolute master of the whole 
country. 

The birth of Ali Bey, like that of the Mamlouks in general, 
ii extremely uncertain* It is commonly believed in Egypt 
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that he was the ion of a Circaaaian peeaant, bought dr cap* 
tared aa a slave when about twelve years of age, and after- 
ward sold at Cairo to a Jew, who made a present of him to 
Ibralnm,.the aspiring chief already mentioned. In the 
house of his patron he received the customary education of 
8 page, which consists in honemanship, in the ready uae 
<if the carbine, pistol, and sabre, in throwing the lance, and 
sometimes in a little reading and writing. In tl^ese exer- 
cises he displayed an activity and fire which obtained for 
him the surname of Djendali, or Madcap. But the solicitude 
of ambition soon moderated this excessive wannth* At the 
a^e of eighteen he received the gift of manumission from 
his indulgent master, who soon afterward appointed him to 
a government, and procured for him a place among the 
tfrenty-four beys, at once the tyrants and protectors of the 
unhappy natives. 

The death of Ibrahim, we have remarked, was a signai 
to his dependants for rapacity and intrigue. All Bey was 
neither the least active nor the least successful. lie pre- 
cipitated Rodoan from Ms guilty elevation, and was pre- 
paring to realize a {dan for thinning still farther the ranks 
of his opponents, when he was compelled to leave the city 
and take refuge in a temporaiy exile. ' At the end of two 
years, which he had spent in making the necessaiy arrange- 
ments, he appeared suddenly in Cairo ; slew four beys who 
were his enemies ; banished four others ; and became from 
that moment the chief of the prevailing party. He no 
longer thought it necessary to conceal his ulterior views ; 
but expelling the pasha, and refusing the tribute annually 
nmitt^ to Constantinople, he assumed the supreme power, 
and even proceeded so &r as to coin money in his own 
name. 

The Porte did not behold without indignation such an 
attack upon its authority; but being occupied with the 
affairs of Poland and the pretensions of Russia, could not 
bestow a sufficient degree of attenticm on the revo]^ 
province. The usual methods of poison and the bowstring 
Were repeatedly attempted ; but Ali, whose vigilance was 
ever awake, turned these deadly instruments ag^dnst the 
Uvea of those who bore them. To consolidate his power, 
he equipped a fleet in the Red Sea, and took possession of 
lleoea and of Djidda; at the latter of which places ht 
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ifteant to eitabliiSk the e in p oiia m of Indian commeTce, and 
thereby to lupersede the tedious voyage by the Cape of 
Good Hope. His chief undeTtakirig, however, was directed 
agfunst the Turkish arms in Syria. Sheik Daher, already 
in rebellion, was a powerful and faithful, ally; while the 
extortions of the padia of Bamascus, by driving the people 
to revolt, afforddl the most ' favourable op^rtunity for 
invading his government. 

In the year 1771 a force, amounting to about sixty thoo- 
•and mefi, crossed the frontier under the command of 
Mohamm^ Bey, the Mend of Ali. Daher sent four or 
five thousand irregular eavahy to strengthen the expedition, 
led by his son, a youth of great military promise. On the 
other bAnd, this pashas of Sidon, Tripoli, and Aleppo mus- 
tered their several contingents, and advanced to join Osman 
the governor of Damascus, whose territory was menaced 
with invasion. On the 6th of June an action took place, 
when the Mamlouks and their allies rushed with so much 
fhrr on the Turks, that the latter, terrified at the camase, 
had immediate recourse to flight. The troops pf Ah m- 
■tantly became masters of the whole country, and took pos- 
session of the capital without opposition, there being neither 
soldiers nor walls to defend it. The castle alone made a 
show of resistance ; for the garrison, being already con- 
quered by their fears, hastened to capitulate in order to 
prevent the horrors of an assault. 

But the morning on which the place was to be surrendered 
witnessed an extraordinary scene. At dawn of day the 
Egyptian army was beheld in full retreat towards the Nile. 
In vain did Daher fly to demand the cause of so strange a mea- 
sure ; Mohammed made no other answer to the anxious inter- 
rogatories of the Syrian rebel than that it was his pleasure 
to retire, and that no one was entitled to question the pru- 
dence of his conduct. Nor was it merely a retreat con- 
ducted on military principles ; it was a positive flight, the 
Mamlouks rushing from before the walls as if hotly pursued 
W a victorious enemy, while the road from Damascus to 
4airo was covered with men on foot, and with the stores 
and baggage which they had abandoned. This singular 
occurrence was attributed at the time to a pretended report 
of the death of All Bey ; but the real cause, soon afterward 
Jbnoveied, was no ottiier than a conference with Oaman» 
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Md m tiie tent of the Egyptian oommandery when tha 
ptflha gained him and the beya under his eiders to the 
^itereats of the Sablime Porte. Convinced by the argu* 
uents addresaed to their avarice not leas than to their fearsi 
they swore by the sabre and the Koran to return home with- 
out delay ; and so suddenly did they execute their determi- 
nation that the news of their cominff preceded their actual 
arrival at Cairo only by six hours. Ali would at once have 
punished this treason by the death of his eeneral ; but find- 
ing him supported by many powerful mdividuals in the 
army, he suppressed his rage, thinking it more politic to 
reserve the moment of revenge till he could gratify it without 
danger. 

To effect the rum of Mohammed, whose conduct even 
after the affair of Damascus continued to excite suspicion, 
he gave orders, on one occasion, that no Mamlouk should 
be suffered to pass the gates of Cairo in the evening or at 
niffht ; and, at the same moment, conunanded his rival into 
exile. He had hoped, it was supposed, that the object of 
his displeasure, as he must necessarily leave the city before 
morning, would be detained, by the guards for attempting 
to violate the regulation just mentioned^ and be thereby 
placed entirely in his power. But the soldiers, imagining 
that their general was charged with private instructions 
firom Ali, aUowed him to pass without interruption, althouffh 
accompanied with a formidable retinue ; nor was the mis- 
take discovered until it was too late to pursue him. Mo- 
hammed retired into the Said, where he drew aroimd him 
all the discontented Mamlouks, and waited with impatience 
an opportunity for avengine their common cause. 

In a little time the force of this disaffected chief was so greatly 
Migmentedthat he thought himself sufficiently strongto make 
an attempt upon Cairo. A battle ensued in a plain adjoin- 
ing to the city, which terminated so decidedly to the advan- 
tage of the insurgents, that Ali found some difficulty to escape 
at the head of eight hundred Mamlouks, who accompanied 
his flight into Syria. There he joined his old ally Daheri 
who still held out against the government of Constantinople ; 
and, having strengthened the camp 'with so seasonable a 
reinforcement of well-disciplined cavaliy, he took share in 
an expedition at that instant meditated by the revolted 
.^uhai the object of ^wbioh was to laiae the siege of Sidon. 

T2 
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ne Tniksttm^Iting to be attacked in their trenches, dieW 
oat their tumultuary bands to a little distance from the 
iiovfOf and prepared for a general action. Fortune onc^ 
Biore amiled on Ali and his confederates, who soon saw the 
axmy of the enemy, three times more ^numerous than their 
etwn, entirely defeated, and scattered over the face of the 
eopntry. 

Flushed with this success, the exiled ruler longed to 
jvtam to his cajpital, where, as he was insidiously informed 
hj the agents or Mohammed, the majority of the inhabitants 
were anxious to behold him restored to his former power. 
He was al«o deceived by his superstition, which taught him 
to believe that the hour of his ascendant was come, and that 
the stars pomted out the path to a renewed and permanent 
^oiy. Had he listened to the voice of prudence, he would 
have waited for the assistance promised by the Russians, 
who did not disdain to consider him a useAil ally in their 
war with Uie Porte,-— and for the troops detached by Daher, 
to secuie a victorious return, whatever might be the inten- 
tions or militaiy resources of the hostile beys. But yielding 
to an inoonsiderate impatience, with the remains of his 
Mamlouks and fifteen hundred Sifodians he entered the 
desert, where he was met by Mourad at the head of a 
superior force $ wounded by the hand of this young officer ; 
taken prisoner; and forthwith conducted into the presence 
of Mohammed. On the third day after this event, his death 
was annewnoed to the soldiers, who were desired to ascribe 
It to the severe hurts which he had received in the fight ; 
but who, notwithstanding, were generally disposed to trace 
it to the operation of poison, or to the less tedious application 
of the dagger. 

Thus terminated the career of this celebrated person, 
who for some time engaged the attention of Europe, and 
«i!brded to many politicians the hopes of a beneficial revo- 
lution. That lie was an extraordinary character cannot be 
denied ; but it is exaggeration to place him in the class of 
tfreat men. The accounts given of him by those who knew 
mm best prove, that though he possessed the seeds of great 
4|ualitie8, the want of culture prevented them firom coming 
to matiErity. But in Ali Bey we must admire one projj^rty 
^ivUch distinguished him from the multitude of tyrants who 
!mi9e govemed Sgypt, and which is never the portion oC 
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ttxlgar minds ; be was actuated bj the desire of attaiidiig 
glory, although a vicious education prevented him from <&• 
covering its true elements as well as the path which leadf 
to it. To be a great statesm^ as well as a warrior h6 
Wanted nothing but the lessons of civilized life, or the aid 
of enlightened counsellors ; and of those who are bom to 
Commsmd, how few are there who merit even this restricted 
eulogium !* 

The death of A)i Bey did' not produce any change favour* 
able to Egypt ; on the contrary, Mohammed, into whose 
hands the supreme power fell undivided, displayed, during 
the two ^ears of his government, no qualities nigher than 
the ferocity of a robber and the baseness of a traitor. He 
began, indeed, by renewing the customary tribute to the 
sultan, and even paid the arrears due by his predecessor ; 
but his conduct soon proved, that instead of acting on the 
principles of an enli^tened patriotism, he intended no 
more than to purchase the means of gratifying political re- 
venge, and of depressing a formidable neighbour. He 
sought permission to wage war with Daher, and to reduce 
the whole of Syria to the obedience of the Porte ; thereby 
covering the deep feeling of private resentment under tlM 
cloak of public duty. 

After due preparation, he undertook the' siege of Ja£^ 
which, owing to the ignorance of the assailants rather than 
the courage of the garrison, was protracted to the end of 
six weeks. At len^h conditions were' agreed on, and the 
treaty might be considered as concluded, when, in the midst 
of the security occasioned by that belief, the Mamlouks 
rushed into the town, and subjected it to all the horrors of 
an assault, putting women and children, old and young, to 
death; while Mohammed, equally mean and basbarous, 
caused a pyramid formed of the heads of these unfortunate 
sufferers to be raised as a monument of his victonr. He 
advanced next to Acre, where the Shiek Daher had estab- 
lished his government, and demanded that aQ the riches 
accumulated within the city should be delivered up to him, 
under the pain of a universal massacre of the inhabitants, 
npt excepting the European mert*hants. But {)>cfore the 
day arrived on which he intended to realize his savag* 

* VolMy*s Travels Ouroogh Egypt sod t^nds,tol L p. UO; EdinbOlglt 
JBacycIopadia, orticit Egypt. 
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thieatening, be was carried off by a malignant feferm Hub 
very prime of life. 

This event took place in the summer of 1776; upon 
which the army, as on a former occasion, (lispersed in tbe 
greatest disorder, and accomplished a tumultuous march 
into Egypt. Mohammed had left at Cairo one of his freed- 
men, Ibrahim Bey, as governor of the city, taJdng with him 
Into Syria the more warlike Mourad, to whom he confided 
the management of the campaign. These two chiefs were 
now prepared to dispute the succession, and every appear- 
ance at first threatened open hostilities ; but when they had 
time to consider the power and resources of each other, they 
determined to avoid the issue of a combat, and to share the 
authority which neither was content to relinquish. 

Their joint administration, however, was soon disturbed 
by the jealousies of the other beys, who thought themselves 
unjustly deprived of the influence which belonged to their 
rank, — a feeling which made the deepest impression on 
certain individuals who had belonged to the house of AIi» 
the great patron of their order. Two of that number, 
Hassan and Ishmael, collected their adherents and took the 
field. Mourad pursued them into the Said, where the 
greater part either dispersed or capitulated without coming 
to action. • 

Dissension at length divided the interests of the sovereign 
colleagues, and even drove them to arms. Each in his turn 
fled from Cairo, and formed an encampment in tipper 
Egypt ; but no sooner did their troops appear in sight of 
one another than the chiefs indyced them to settle their 
differences on the basis of a new treaty. Matters continued 
in this precarious situation till 1786, when, peace being 
established between the Russians and the Turks, the sultan 
resolved to reduce Egypt once more to a state of obedience. 
With this view he despatched the celebrated Hassan Pasha 
at the head of 25,000 men, who, landing at Alexandria in 
the month of July, made instant preparations for advancing 
towards the capital. Mourad and riis Mamlouks met hi^ 
at Mentorbes, where a desperate battle ensued. The ground 
being still very soft from the effects of the inundation, the 
Turkish infantry gained a decided advantage over horsemfti 
whose movements were constantly impeded, and who, sink* 
iBgin the mud, were equally incapable of attack or defence 



Ot&to opened ite gates to HaMwn, who, after appointing • 
governor, continued his march in jpursoit of the rebellions 
beys into Upper Egypt. The difficulties of this undertak* 
ing, however, induced him in the course of the followinff 
year to accede to a treaty, by which they were left in iuU 
possession of the country from Baibieh to the frontiers of 
Nubia, on condition of relinquishing all claims to the ter- 
ritory below the limits now specified. 

The wisdom and moderation of the Turkish pasha pro- 
cured the inestimable blessing of a settled goTemment to 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt. He lightened their bow 
dens, redressed their numerous grievances, and fortified the 
city 80 as to protect it from a simden inroad on the part of 
the disaffected beys. But in 1790 the plague appeared in 
its most virulent form, and after committing frightful de* 
VBstation among the lower classes, put an end to the life 
of lahmael. Only a short interval elapsed, during which 
an attempt was made to perpetuate the authority of the 
Porte, when Mourad and Ibrahim returned from their exile, 
and assumed onccmore the sovereign power in defiance of 
the sultan and his divan. 

But the domestic struggles of party were now about to be 
superseded by an event which threatened the existence of 
Egjrpt as a province of the Turkish empire. In 1798 a 
French army under General Buonaparte effected a landing 
near Alexandria, with the avowed object of restoring the 
legitimate influence of the grand signior, but with the real 
intention of addin? that important country to the domhiions 
of the new republio. The Mamlouks resolved to dispute 
his passage towards the capital, and accordingly awaited 
his approach at Imbaba, a village about seven imles distant 
from the Oreat Pyramids. As might have been expected, 
the discipline of the French triumphed over the wild courage 
of their opponents, gained a complete victoiy, and opened 
the way for the possession of Grand Cairo. Ibrshim fled 
into the eastern parts of the Delta, while Mourad with the 
remnant of his brave horsemen retreated into the desert 
beyond Sakhara. 

The possession of Egypt had long been viewed by the 
politicians of France as an object of great importance. It 
IS thbrefbre an error to suppose that the scheme of conquer- 
ing that country originated with Napoleon Buonapcrte; tat 
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he, in adopting this bold measare^ did no more than ^ow 
up the ideas of several writers who had great influence on 
the public mind of Europe. Sanuto the Venetian, for ex- 
ample, mentions the subjugation of Egypt by some nation 
whose territory bordered on the Mediterranean, as the most 
effectual blow that could be struck against the power of the 
Crescent, as well as the most likely means for recoverinff 
the East India trade. Count Daru, who in his history of 
Venice repeats the arguments of Sanuto, reminds his readers 
th.'it the communication between India and the southern 
parts of Eurojie, by the channel^of the Red Sea, was the 
shortest, the surest, and the most economical ; that it would 
not be difficult to establish a communication between the 
Red Sea and the Nile; that, independently of the com- 
merce of India, there was on the eastern coast of that sea 
a country abounding in aromatics and perfumes ; that Africa 
itself, l)>' its gold and ivory, offered rich materials for trade; 
and, in short, that the possession of Egypt by one of the 
maritime powers of the Mediterranean was preferable to 
the possession of all the provinces of Hindostan. 

iicibnitz, too, addressed to Louis the Fourteenth a memo 
rial on the same subject, advising that monarch to lay hold 
of Egypt for the purpose of destroying the maritime and 
commercial ascendency of the Dutch, which he alleges de- 
pended mainly on the success of their Indian trade. Hence 
It is manifest that Buonaparte only revived an old theory, 
and attempted to launch against Britain the weapon which 
the German philosopher had forged for the destruction of 
the merchants and shipn^asters of Holland.* 

The government of the sultan, who could not mistake the 
motives of Buonaparte, declared war in the following year 
against the French republic. Throwing off the mask, po- 
litical and religious, which did not deceive even the Arabs 
and Fellahs of Egypt, the invader led his army- into Syria, 
and laid siege to the principal towns on the coast. £1 Arish 
and Jaffa were quickly reduced ; upon which he opened his 

* Hlstoire de Veniee, torn. iii. p. 75, 76; Webster's Travels throt^li 
the Crimea, Turkey, and Efrypc. The Venetians solicited the authority 
or the pope to trade with inildels ; but In the mean time, rays the histo- 
rian, they made no scruple to conform to the errors of the Muaaulman^ 
by enacting treaties "in the name of the Lord and of MiUioinet'*^a» 
mem du Seigneur et de Mahomet, 
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trenchttB before Acre. The result of this meoiorable enter* 
prise is too well known to require any details. Buonaparte^ 
after sacrificing his heavy artillery, commenced a retreat 
towards Egypt under the most unfavourable circumstances ; 
his track through the desert being marked by the dead bodies 
of French soldiers who had siuik under fatigue, or wei0 
sabred by the light cavalry of the enemy. 

Dessaiz, who had been left to prosecute the war against 
the Mamlouks, found himself unabhe to brinor them to a 
general action. Mourad retired before him as rar as Syen^, 
occupying such positions as rendered an attack impossible ; 
e and no sooner did the French turn their backs, than he as- 
sailed their rear or cut off their supplies. Meanwhile a 
Turkish fleet appeared on the coast with eight thousand 
men on board. Hardly had they landed when they were 
met by Buonaparte, who, after an obstinate and sanguinary 
conflict, overwhelmed them with a complete destruction ; the 
most of those who escaped his bayonets being drowned in 
attempting to regain their ships. 

Although we profess not to be the historian of the mili- 
tary proceedings which determined the fate of Egypt at the 
beginning of this century, we cannot pass without remark 
the -exaggeration of Denon, who says that at Aboukir the 
French destroyed twenty thousand Turks, six thousand 
being killed, two thousand taken, and the remainder driven 
into the sea. Such statements were written to gratify the 
pride or amuse t^ anxiety of the Parisians, who could not 
conceal from tbemselves that their country had sacrificed a 
fleet and an army to the romantic ambition of a popular 

Ssneral ; and it is no longer denied by the biographers of 
uonaparte, that he was m the practice of dictating false- 
hoods, to be given to the world in the form of public des- 
patches, in onler to withdraw attention from, the amount 
of his disasters. 

The victory of Nelson, and the repulses sustained in 
Syria, indicated to this chief that the star of his fortune was 
n)t to reach its ascendant in Egypt. Intrusting the com- 
mand to Kleber, he departed in a secret'manner from. head» 
quarters, and scdled for France, where he hastened to forget 
the compianions of his toil in the deep game ofpolitics which 
soon afterward placed him on a tnrone. Buonaparte is 
understood to have instructed his successor to enter into 
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negotiation with the goremment of the Poite, for the pu* 
pose of evacuating the countiy, on condition that certain  
eooimercial advantages should be conceded to die French 
lepablie. Failing in this, it is related that Kleber consented 
to withdraw his army on the simple teims of being allowed 
to retain private property, and of having the safety of bis 
men guarantied against the Mamlooks on shore and the 
BritiM at sea. But the treaty does not appear tq have been 
si^ed; each party imagining that their circumstances 
might be improved by another appeal to arms. The French 
fifeneral, indeed, was soon after assassinated at Cairo ; but 
Menou, who succeeded to the chief authority, being encou*^ 
raged by the expectation of recmving fresh supplies from 
Europe, resolved to keep possesraon of the country at all 
hazards, and to defend his positions against the combined 
forces oif the Turks arid English.* 

The debarkation of the army under Sir Ralph Abercrom* 
hie, the gallant actions Which succeeded, and the defeat of 
the French near Alexandria, on the 21 at March, tSOO, are 
matters of general history familiarly known to every reader. 
Egypt at tms moment became the scene of European wars ; 
the policy of two great nations Was brought into collision 
on the banks of the Nile ; i^d the fate of India, or at least 
the temporary security of the British^possessions in that vast 
country, appeared to depend on the success or failure of this 
unwonted expedition into an African province. Each party 

* 9ir Robert Wilson (History of Expedltkm, p. 66, quarto oditkMi) 
assigns a reason test the renewal of ibe war higltly creditable to tbe Britisa 
cbaracter. Admlial Keith refused to give his coDsent to tbe conditions 
agreed upon at £l Arish, commanicating to the Turks his conviction 
of the greater expediency of driving the Fraich ont of tbe country alto> 
gethtir. Kleber was at Caht>, and making preparations to evacuate the 
capital, when a notice arrived from Sir Sidney Smith, that hostilities 
Were to be continued, and that he was not expected to fulfil the terms of 
a convention which was not to be observed by tbe other party. Ths 
t'urin, it is said, meant to take advantage of Kleber's ignorance, and tc 
attadt him while reposing on his arms. It is added, tbat they never for* 

Save Sir Sidney ft)r his generous honesty, considering him as little better 
lan a traitor to their cguse. 

CMhers insinuate that Kleb«r had no tatantion of aooeding to the treaty, 
and tbtt he negotiated with the allies only to gain time until jhe arrival 
of rnnforcements flrom Europe should enable him to act with greater 
certainty of soceess. See Wilson ; Dr. Oarke, vol. iii. ; Life of Buooa 
parts in Faadly library ; BouRisiine's Memoirs ; and tbe Modem TniV 
sUtf 
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pio to ed to sQppoit the legitimate power of the' gnnd 
nnior ; but even ilie siipplest of the Arab tribee couU'not 
liil to perceive th»t their land was desolated by the ambition 
of the Frankfl) who, they suspected, were aocustomed to 
avow one motive and to act upon another. 

The siege of Alexandria was rendered remarkable by ai| 
expedient whidi neeetfsity appeared to sanction, though 
doubts have since been entertained both of its wisdom and 
humanity. It is woithy pf notice, at the same time, that it 
was suggested by ihe French ; for in the pocket of General 
Roiz, who was killed in the action of the 21st, there was 
found a letter Written hj Menou, expressing an apprehen* 
■ion that the British would cut the embankment which formv 
the canal of Alexandria, and thereby admit the waters of 
the sea into Lake Mareotis. " From that moment,'^ sayi 
Sir Robert Wilson, ** it had become the favourite objectof 
the army ; as, by securing the left and part of its front, the 
duty would be diminbhed, the French cut off from the into* 
nor, and a new. scene of operations opened." But then 
were very serious objections to the raeastire. The mischief 
it might do was incalculable. The Arabs could give no 
information where such 'a sea would be checked : the ruin 
of Alexandria might probably be the Consequence ; andf 
while it covered the British left, it would also aecure ths 
front of the French position, except from a new laiiding. 
But the urgency of the present service, says the historian, al 
length superseded all remoter considerations. General Hut- 
ehinson reluctantly eonsented, and the army was in rap- 
tures. Never did a woridng party labour with more seal ; 
every man would have volunteered with cheerfulness to 
assist. Four cuts were made of six yards in breadth, and 
about ten distant from each other; but only two could be 
opened the first niflht. At seven o'clock the last fascina 
was removed, and the joy was universal. The water 
rushed in with a fidl of six feet ; and tho pride and peeuUar 
eaze of Egypt^ the consolidation of ages, was in a few hours 
destroyed by the devastating hand of man« Two nK»e cuta 
were finished next day, and three mora marked out; but 
the force of the .water was such as soon to -break one into 
the other ; and now an immense body of water rushed i% 
whifeh continued flowing for a month with conndenhla 
4riol«aee* 

U 
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libemtoa, and that the bodies of the miudexed cbieftihoiild 
be hwied with military honoun. 

On thedeparlare of HaMan, Mohammed Eusroiif^ his 
ftmrarite elave, wae appmnted pacha of Grand Cairo.. A 
Greorffian bj birth, this minioii of fortune showed himself 
equally weak and tyrannical, and seemed to confine all the 
energies of his gove^rnment to the extermination of the hat^ 
ManSoukfl. He invited them to fix their residence in the 
capital ; and upon meeting a ^(irect refusal, he sent a strong 
tbice against them into Upper £ffyp^ under the conmiand 
of Taher, and the celebrat^ Mohammed Ali, then begin- 
Bmg to rise into power. All attempts at negotiation having 
foiled, Kusrouf sent a larger army, which ne intrusted to 
Yousef Bey, with orders to prosecute the war with ^e 
utmost vigour. A battle ensued in the neighbourhood of 
Damanhour, in which the Turks were miserably defeated^ 
with the loss of five thousand men killed and wounded. 
The Mamlouks, being very little weakened, might have 
pushed their success to the gates of Cairo ; but, from isno* 
ranoe and dissension, they threw away the fhiits^ of uieir 
victory, and allowed the viceroy time to rally the fugitives, 
and place the city in a posture of defence. 

Yousef attributed his want of success to the disaffection 
or the ^wardice of Mohammed All, who appears to have 
* been second in command, — a charge which was eagerly 
listened to by the pasha, who had already seen reason to 
apprehend the ambitious projects of this remarkable person* 
whose character has since made so deep an impressioi^ on 
the histoiy of modem Egypt. The attempt which was 
made t6 brinff him to trial occasioned a revolution in the 
government, Uie effects of lyhich have been perpetuated to 
we present day ; but in order that the connexion of events 
may be more clearly traced, we must indulge in a brief 
retrospect of his earlier progress towards the distinction 
which he still occupies. 

The present viceroy of Egypt in a native of Cavalla, a 
small town in RoumeUa, a t&trict of Albania. Losing hit 
father in early life, he was protected by the governor of th« 
place, who bestowed upon Imn.that sjiecies of training which 
qualifies a man to rise under a despotic ffOvemment, whera 
vigilance, intrepidity, and a ready use of arms are held the 
most vaJiiable aocomplishments. His activity recommended 
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him to an appointment as a attboidmate coileetor of taacea ; 
and in the performance of his-daty it juraa observed that ha 
fat a higher Taloe on the money which he was ojrdered to 
exact, £an on the blood or even the liyes of the unhappy 
peasantry oyer whom ilia jurisdiction extended. On ,one 
occasion the inhabitants of' a village ' refased payment^ 
zesisted, threatened, and rose in rebellion. The governor 
Vas alarmed at this nnusual firmness, and applied to Mo- 
hammed. The young fimotionaiy. undertook to reduce 
them to obedience ; and for this purpose ha -proceeded to the 
lefraotory hamlet at the head of a few men hastily .equipped, 
annonnciiiig that he was charged with a secret mission. He 
Altered a mosque, and sent for several of the principal 
inhabitants, ^o, not suspecting any violence, instantly 
obeyed his .summons. No sooner were they within the 
walls, than he ordered Xhem to be bound hand and foot,*8nd 
immediately set off for Cavalla, regardless of the pursuing 
mnltitude, ,whom he overawed by threatening to put His 
captives to death. 

This resolute step pirocured for him the rank of Boulouk- 
bashi and a rich wife, a relation of his patron the ffovemor. 
As it is not nnccHnmon among the Turks to unite the duties 
of a soldier with the pursuits of a merchant, Mohammed 
became a dealer in tobacco,^-a business which -he appears 
to h^ve followed with considerable success till the invasion 
of Egypt by the French called him to fulfil a higher destiny 
in a scene of active warfare. The contingent of three hun- 
dred men, raised by the township of Cavalla, was plvced 
under the command of Ali> who was now decorated with the 
higher title of Binbashi, and recognised as a captain of 
regular troops. 

His conduct in the fieId.of battle soon attracted the notice 
of the pasha, who recommended him to Kusrotff, the gov- 
emor of Cairo. After the massacre of the Mamlouks at 
Aboukir, tiie young Albanian obtained the command 
of a division in ' the army of YouSef Bey, and joined 
tbe expedition against the insurgent chiefs, which termi* 
Brted so fatally to the lives as well as to the reputation. of 
the Turks. Youse^ it has been already mentioned, accused 
Mohammed of misconduct or disaffeotion so extremely pal* 
pable as to have been the main cause of their miserable 
.difiHiti Whether theve w ui any , real gnmod fby^his ohaifi 

ua 
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It li {nqxMiiMe to detenuiiM; iMtt at all eviento it wa« 
ti«lieved by Kubioii]^ who rmioWed forthwith to expel the 
GftTaUiot fhxn the coontiy, as a person in whom he eoQld 
^o longer place Confid^ee* 

But the pasha was not aware of the cfairaoter with whom 
be had come into collision. The pay bf the troops waa con* 
siderably in arrear ) and this Mojiammed demanded in a 
resolute tone, as the sole condition on which he wonld yield 
obedience. . The governor sent orders that he should ^p^ar 
before him in the night ; but the RoomeUan leader, not un- 
acquainted with the obiect of such private interviews, re* 
turned for answer thatne would show himself in broad day* 
liffht in the midst of his soldiers. Perceiving the dancer 
With which he was threatened, Kusrouf admitted into Cairo 
the Albanian guards under Taher Pasha, hoping that the 
intrigues of the one chief >yould counteract those of the 
other. But in' this expectation he was grievously <disi^ 
pointed; for the mountaineers, in whatever points th^ 
might differ, were unanimous in demanding their pay, and 
in all the measureii which were suggested for compelling 
him to advance it. They attacked the palace, laduced the 
citadel, drove Kusrouf and his household from the 4^, 
Imd finally deposited the viceregal power in the hands of the 
Pasha Taher. 

The tjnrannical measures of this new ruler brought hie 
teign to a dose at the ^nd of twenty-^two days, and the ao» 
tuid government of the country reverted to the hands of the 
Manuouks, under the aged Ibrahim, OsmanBardi^sy,. and 
Mohammed Ali. The Porte, indeed, sent a pasha of hiflh 
tank to assume, the <&reotioB of afiidn at Cairo ; but m 
beys, having once more the upperhand, and mindful of tha 
«rael tieaoheiy inflicted upon them by Hassan, seiaed the 
viceroy at Alexandria^ and pot him to.death. 

The Undisputed ascehdenf^ of the Mamlouks might in tiia 
end have proved fiital to Mohammed Ali, who did not belong 
lo their body. For this reason he contrived to embroil Bar^ 
dissy, who has been ealted the Hotspur of the beys, wilh 
some of his associates ; andj finally, attacking him with hit 
own hand, drove him from the capital, and reinstated* the 
exiled pasha, whom he intteided to use merely as a tool ftr 
Mfl^ing his own purposes. The grand signtor, suspecting 
itti amhitioas views, issued oideta, m the yeax IsSi, tlnft 
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like AlboniaiM should return into their own coumtry ; intend^ 
iii|Br„it i&ay be presumed, to garrison the Egyptian fortresses 
with tr6ops less disposed to msabordination. Mohammed^ 
whose plans were graduaily advancing towards completion, 
disregarded the mandate ; mtimafing that his services were 
stifl necessary to repress the daring designs of the Mam- 
louks, who continued to oceapy the mater part of the king- 
dom, while they breathed ayowed hostility against the 
govemmeflt of the Porte. The following year a firman 
arrived, conferring upon him the enviable appointment of 
pasha of Djidda, and of the port of Mecca on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea. On this occasion he acceded so fat 
as to assume the mantle and cap peciuliar to his new office ; 
but the army, prepared for the scene which ensued, flocked 
around him, uttering the most seditious language, and 
threatening immediate violence if their arrears were not dis- 
charged. Mohammed alone could rule the disturbed ele- 
ments in this fiirious ten^pest. He was entreated to take 
upon him the duties of viceroy,^-to save £g3rptfTom rebel- 
lion and bloodshed,^— and>to preserve an important province 
to the Turkish empire. The wily Albanian. seemed to be 
amazed at this proposal, and refused ; but in so faint a tone, 
that the petitioners were induced to repeat and urge Still 
more strongly their request He yielded at length to en- 
treaties which he himself had suggested, accepted the 
faisignia of office, and was proclaimed by the shouts of his 
numerous adherents the new representative of the grand 

"^^huIP*.l». whow« W h. th, capiU.. »d«. 
voured, by inviting the dangerous aid of the Mamlouks, to 
^pose tins nomination. But wlnle he was making prepa- 
fations to take the field against the usurper, the capitan 
pasha tinexpectedly cast anchor before .Alexandria ; who 
vrthwith sent orders to him to place the citadel in the hands 
ti Mohammed, and tli^ to repair in person, without delay, 
to his head-quarters on the seacoast. ^ourschid obeyed, 
and, after a short period of service in other quarters of the 
Turidsh empire, lost his life. 

\ The Mamlouks, who had been summoned to the standard 
of tiie gover n or , Vere unwilling to lay down their anu 

* W«bBt«^ trtvds, vS(. U. p. M. 
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until thej f hoqid have once more tried the foitune of wn 
affaiiVBt their old epemy the Alb^ian paeha. The latter, 
who v^^B oontriving a enaie for these turbulent hossemeny 
wished nothing ;nore ardently than that they should attack 
him in Cairo \ nay, he. suggested to. the sheiks,- on whom 
he had the greatest reliance, to encourage the beys in their 
meditated assault, and even to promise them assistance 
should they resolve to Tenter the eity. The Mamlouks» 
reposing implicit faith in these pretended friends, seized 
the first opportunity of bursting in at one of the gatee» 
which had been opened fof the purpose of admittmg some 
countrymen with their camels. Dividing their numbert 
into two parties, they advanced alon^ the streets sounding 
their martial instruments, and anticipating a complete 
triumph. But they soon discovered their mistake; fori^ 
being attacked by the inhabitants on- all sides, driven from 
post to post, and slaughtered without mercy, they sustained 
so severe a loss as from that moment to cease to be formida- 
ble. All the prisoners met the same fate ; and eighty-three 
heads were sent to Constantinople to grace the walk of the 
imperial seraglio. 

But the Sublime Porte, unwilling that any one interest 
should obtain the ascendency in Egypt, determined now to 
support the beys; and accordingly a capitan pasha was 
despatched to Alexandria with instructions to assist Elfy, 
well known by his residence in England, in his endeavours 
to assume the viceregal mantle, and thereby to depress the 
rising power of Mohammed. This envpy, upon hu arrival^ 
■ent a capidji bashi to Cairo, summoning Ah to appear im- 
mediately at that port, where his master was ready to bestow 
upon hun the government of Salonica. llie Albanian 
chief had too much knowledge of the polic^ usually pursued 
in the divan to accept of such promotion. He ai^ed those 
•round him whether he should not show himself, a fool and 
a craven if, after having won the supreme station with only 
^% hundred men at his disposal, he were to abandon his 
post to his enemies, now that he counted at his side fifteoi 
hundred resolute countr3rmen and con^anions in amuu 
« Cairo is to be publicly sold !** he exclaimed ;:— " whoever 
will give most blows of the sa))re will win i^ and repuun 
master !'* 

His demeanoor towards the pasha was| at the saaie tine 
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MaoMmwB and dutifal; he regretted that the nnitinoiiii 
■tate of the aimy would not pennit him to pbey the so&h 
noDf of his hi|[(hnefl8, and to have the pleasure of showing 
how ready he was on all-occasiond to bow the knee before 
a representatiye of his imperial lord. At this very moment 
he was plotting with the beys, and sending large sums of' 
noney to Constantinople, to secure friends on both sides of 
the Mediterranean. At length the sultan, finding that AIi 
coold not be deposed, and perceiving himself on the eve of 
a war with Russia, jEbrwarded secret orders to the capitaii 
to make the best terms he could with the usurper, and to 
leave him ^in possession, of the vicero^alty. A short time 
after this occurrence, the regular diploma confirming him 
in his office was transmitt^ by the Porte ; and as Elfy 
Bey and Bardissy, the most powerful of his enemies, died 
about the saine period, Mohammed found himself the master 
ef Egypt) invested with a legal title, and opposed by no 
one whdm he had any reascmto fear. To complete his 
eonquest, indeed, he advanced into Upper Egypt to attack 
the Maii^ouks. There he defeated a lai^ge/body of their 
troops, and was preparing to follow ^bem, in the hope of 
•ffectinj^ their utter annihilation as a political body, when 
he received despatches from Tuikey announcing Uie com* 
mencement of hostilities between Great Britain and the 
Ottoman empire.* 

It was in the year 1807 that the English ministzy sent a 
aeoond expedition, into Egypt, with the view of preventing 
that country from faUing agam into the hands of the French» 
whose ambassador at Constant^ople was understood to 
direct the politics of the grand signior. The number of 
twopa under the British general dm not exceed five thou- 
sand; and it witf entirely owing to the ignorance of our 
goveminent in regard to the amount of the Turkish forces 
at Alezandriat and the strength as well as the disposition 
of the Mamlouks, that th^ exposed such a hai^ful of men 
io certain destruction. Tne beys availed themselves of this 
opportunity to make their peace with Mohammed Ali, and 
eonseoted to follow his standard against the invaders, who 
bad established a footing on their coast The melancholy 
iwolt is wall known. AXexaodxia yielded to OeneralFraaef 

 * • 

« W^bstai^ Travels, vol.iL p. 87. 
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gftlloped oat of the dtj. He Afterward retired wiih a Muall 
suite into Syria. 

It is impossible to refraiA from condemning the cmel and 
fiiithless conduct of Mohammed on this memorable occasion. 
He may have r^K^eived orders from Constantinople to anni> 
hilate those ambitious and turbulent soldieit who acknow* 
ledsed no master but their own chief, and no laws except 
such as suited their licentious habits. - But it is difficnltt 
notwithstanding, to find an apology for the deliberate cold* 
hearted treachery which disgraced the execution of the 
imperial mandate. So little compunction, too, did he feel 
when reflecting on the occurrence, that we^re told by Men* 
gin, on being informed that he was reproached by all travel- 
lers in their narratives for this inhuman massacre, hereplied^ 
that he would have a picture of it painted together with one 
of th^ murder of the Dncd*£nghien, and leave to posterity 
what judgment it might pass on the two events. Thils 
arptifne^Uum Ad homnem might silence a Frenchman who 
had followed the standard of Buonaparte, but it goes only a 
very little way to remove the impression of abhorrence which 
must be retained by every heart not altogether uisensible to 
those eternal distinctions on which all moral Judgments must 
be founded.* 

* For B striUog aocoani of (be massacre of the Mamlooks, see " Life 
and Adventures of Giovanni Finati,*^ vol. i. p. 101, Ac. He varies in a 
few particnlara fVomjh'e narrative of Mengin, altfaoagh in tbe eesential 
points-tbere is no material diff^nce. Tbe beys, be cells us, were not 
assembled to grace the reception of tbe Pelisse by tbe yoang pasha, ba$ 
to consult with the viceroy about the approachjng war with the Arabian 
schismatics ; and Mengin himself relates that Tonssoan was not in- 
vested with tUe ensigns of his office tiH more than a month aflerward. 
The chief, too, called Ch4hyQ by tbe latter auM>or, is by Finati denomi* 
pated 8alm,~an example of the discrepancy i^hich arises flx/m the prac- 
tice adopted by travellers in Egypt of spelling according to the pronan« 
elation of their respective countries. 

It is remarkable that the Frendimaii should have omitted an anecdote 
of Amim Bey, which msde a great Aoise at the time, and was repeated 
to Mr. W. Banks by that officer himself when hb met him at a subse- 
quent period in Syria. ** This chief, who wait brother to the celebrated 
Elfy, urged tbe noble animal vriiich he rode to an act of grsflter despei^ 
tion, for he sparred him till he made him rlaijaber upon the ramuart, and 
preferring rather to be dashed to pieces than to be slaughtered in .e<dd 
DlOod, drove bim to leap down the preeipice, a height that, has been esd 
mated at firom thirty to forty ftec, or trtm more ; yet fortune solhTonnd 
^im, tteL though me horse was killed, tbe rider escaped.''^Finati, JlIlL 

Btt F. Henniker says of him, " Bis horse leaped over the parapet, lite 
^eapmf out of a fonr pair of stairs window. The iioxse was kOM. 



Mohammed Ali was now at Uberty to devote fak atteation 
to the state of things in Arabia, whither his sou Toussoun 
pasha, had been sent to c^nimand the axmy. His campaign 
had. already been crowned with several successes against thtf 
Wahabees ; he had^aken the city of Medina, the keys of 
which his father had sent to- the Porte, with large present* 
of money, jewels, coffee, and other valuable articles. Ths 
viceroy hunself now thought it time to pay his devotions at 
the shrine of Mecca, auid accordingly nmde a voyage acrosf 
the Red Sea. , At Djidda he was received with all kindnes* 
and hospitality by the Shereef Ghaleb ; in return for which* 
to gratify either his avarice or his political suspicion, he 
gave secret orders to Toussoun to seize and convey him to 
Cairo. Meanwhile he plundered the palace^ of immense 
treasures, part of which he applied to the support of the 
a|:my, and part he ah^red with his master, the sultan ; but 
the latter, on understanding, the manner in n^hich they had 
been obtained; had honesty enough to return them to theix 
owner through Mohammed^ ^ 

The various occurre^nces of the Arabian war are not of 
sufficient interest to the general reader to warrant a minute 
detail. Suffice it to observe, that under the durection ol 
*I^oussoun the Egyptian army sufieM consiclerabie reverses^ 
and was not a little reduced hoth in number and in spirit when 
Mohammed Ali himself assumed the command. Hispresence 
in the camp immediately restored discipline and confidence 
to such a degree that the troops longed for an opportunity 
to revenge their losses in the £eld, and, if possible, to bring 
the contest to the issue of a general action. Their wishes 
in this respect were.soo|i gratifieS ; for the enemy, who had 
begun to despise the invaders^ and even to pour upon them 
the most insolent and opprobrious language, were easily 
induced to relinquish their position, where they could not 
have been attacked, and to meet the viceroy on equal ground, 
where he could hardly fail to secure a decisive victory. The 
battle of, Basille termiiiated the campaign of 1815, and 
opened up to the conqueror a flattering view of ulti^nate 
success. But disease found its way i^to Ms ranl^i ; the 
Albanians we're fatigued and disgusted with a war of poste 

The bey intmsted himself to some Arabs (Albanians according to 
Ftnsti), who, notwithstanding the offer of a large reward, woald net 
4sttwki«iat»." P.Ol 
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■mingt bMrbaitMui still more savage tban themselves ; mid 
&y did not conceal . from the' pasha that they expected 
to he relieved, and allowed to seek for health on the banks 
d- the Nile. This chief knew his countrymen too well to 
jesist their inclinations in a matter so closely connected with 
their feelin|[S , he acknowledged the justice of their claim ; 
assured them that he also meant to return to Cairo ; and 
woceeded instantly to make arrangements for carrying his 
plan into execution. 

The military experience which Mohammed had acquired 
when opposed to European armies convinced him of the 
necessity of improving the tactics of his Turks and Arabs. - 
For this purpose he employed several French soldiers, who 
deserted dunng the expedition under Buonaparte, to intro- 
duce the new system ; and immediately a regular course of 
drilling was begun, and enforced, too, with a strictness and 
severity that only tended to exasperate the feelings, and to 
ripen projects of resistanoe and revenge. From the very 
first the native troops regarded this, discipline with the. 
utmost jealousy and aversion, as a direct invasion of the 
rights and liberties of their profession. Xheir resentment 
soon found vent against the subaltern officers, whom they 
assassinated in tlie streets, and even oh parade. This, how- 
ever, far from deterring the government, only led to higher 
degrees of constraint and compulsion, till at length the 
odium which had ceased to attach itself to the mere instru- 
OMnts of the experiment, extended to the highest authori- 
ties, and 6ven to the ruler himself. If we mtist have the 
French discipline, said the discontented, let us carry the 
French system a little farmer, and let us have our revoIiAioQ 
too. Accordingly, upon a day previously fixed,--4he 4th 
August, 1616,-^all the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo broke out into open mutiny and revolt, with the pro- 
fessed purpose of plundering the city, and putting Moham- 
med Aii to death. After falling upon such ef the officers 
as had escaped the violence directed against them individu- 
ally, they marched towards the citadel m a formidable body; 
and, had not the pillage of the bazaars attracted their atteiw 
tion in the first ifistance, the chiefs of the govismment, who 
were quite unprepared for the attack, could hardly have iound 
•aiety. 
The pasha fortunately was not in the citadel, but in on* 
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ttf bis palaces which stands in a laige open squorei near- 
the European division of the capital. More mindful of tlw 
Franks than of his own welfare, he sent to them, iipon-th» 
breaking out of the disturbance, five hundred muskets, with 
ammunition sufficient to serve the purpose of their defence. 
Meanwhile, it being taken for granted, that he was in the 
fortress, no search was made for him elsewhere ; though ba 
had to endure many bitter hours of suspense, galled as be 
must have been by the mgratitude of his army, and liable 
every moment to be dragged forth to destmctionc He was 
at length extricated from his perilous situation by the fidelity 
and courage of Abdim Bey, an Albanian, brother to Has- 
san Pasha, whom he had left in the command of the Aralnaii 
army. This officer .had a particular attachment to bis 
person ; and having drawn together about three hundred oi 
his own nation who had continued loyal, went to the palace 
where he was concealed, placed him under this fhithful 
escort, and forced a passage, to the citadel, where be was 
lodffed in perfect security. 

This tqok place, late in the evening of that day of confix 
aion and terror ; and when it was ducovered that the pasha 
had been so lon^ within their reach, disappointmeiit ezas^ 
perated the soldie'rs to fresh excesses, and a renewal of the 
pillage. Before morning Mohammed had proclaimed a 
general amnesty, on conmtion that the troops would retam 
to their duty, pledging himself, at the same time, that the 
obnoxious system lAould be discontinued, and promising to 
the merchants and inhabitants who had been pillaged a full 
indemnity for their losses. This declaration produced the 
desired effect, and Cairo was immediately restored to « 
state of tranauillity and peace ; while the great number of 
individuals wno were implicated in the guilt of disaffeotion, 
rendered it prudent in his highness to adhere strictly to the 
terms of the pardon which he had announced. 

It could hardly be doubted that in a rising of this nature, 
where there was evidently so much of concert and of 
secrecy, there must have been some prime mover, possess- 
ing weight and htfluence among the soldiers ; and hence no 
pains were spared by the government in order to obtain in- 
formation. Giovanni Finati, who was himself an actor in 
the^scene which he describes, asserts that no cjlew was ever 
obtained which could ?ead to a disMvery of the 
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insnTficnts. But Belzoni, ^ho was in Egjpt at the same 
period, remarks that there was reason to think the pasha 
knew who the chief Instigators ^ere, for it was found that 
several persons shortly aft^r ^died of stiddeh deaths, and 
indeed many of the chiefs and heys disappeared.*** 

No attempt appears to have been made for some time 
after the feilare now described to introduce the Eurbpean 
discipline. In the year 1821, when Sir F. Henniker was at 
Ghrond Cairo, the M system prevailed, and is amusingly 
exposed in the IbDowing description : — *' Saw the infantry 
(Albanians) mastered. An attempt to drill these lawless 
ragamuffins 'Occasioned the last insurrection, — ^no marching 
aiuL countermarching, — ^no playing at soldiers. They, 
however, softer themselves to be drawn up in line to listen 
to the music, — ^if such it may be called when produced by 
drums and squeaking Moorish fifes in the hands of Turks ; 
a number of voices frequently chimed in, and destroyed the 
monotony; during this the soldiers were quiet. It is 
nearly impossible to distinguish officers from privates ; 
every inaA provides himself with clothes and armft according 
to his means; there is only this family likeness among 
them,-^that pistols, swords,- and a shirt, outwardly exhibited 
are necessaiy. An Albanian is not improved since the 
time of Alexander; he id still a soldier and a robber. 
Ibrahim Pasha havings as he s&ys, conquered the Waha* 
bees, made his triumphal entry this morning; first <^ame 
the cavalry, — horses of all 45izes, ages, colours, and quali- 
ties ; an Arab Fellah attendant upon each soldier carried a 
musket; every soldier carried — a pipe; eccasionally the 
prelude of a kettle-drum, hammered monotonously with a 
short leathern strap; announced a person of consequence : 
the consequence ^consisted in eight or nine dirty Arabs, 
carrying long sticks, and screaming ^dmultuously ; then 
came the inSuitry, a long straggling line of Albanians ; 
then a flag ; then a long pole, surmounted by a gilt ball, — 
ftom this suspended a flowing tail of horsehair; then a 
second flag, a second tail, a thi^ flag, and the pasha's third 
tail;, the victor covered with a tohite *aiin gown, and a 
high conical cap of the same milttaiy material ; this Caesar 

• 

* Lift and Adventures of Gipvanai Finvti, voL il p. 71 ; Bdaoni's 
MiintiTe, vsL U. p. 9. 
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looM like a tick girl coming from the bath. The mobOitj 
closed this Hudibrastic triumph. Having traversed tlie 
town, they vented their exultation in gunpowder. The 
Turkish soldiers, whether in fun or earnest, always &n 
with ball ; and on a day of rejoicinff it commonly happen* 
that several are killed ; these acciaenU fall in general on 
the Franks."* 

In relatinff the triumph of Ibrahim, we have soBiewhat 
anticipated the course of events. His brother Toussoun had 
some time before fidlen the victim of poison or disease, 
whence arose the necessity of i^pointing a new com- 
mander of equal rank to cany on that war, already waged 
■o long I and with so little success against the heretics 
of Derayeh. More than a century had passed since Abdul 
Wahab, the Socinus of the Mohammedans, disturbed the 
belief of the faithful by certain innovations in their doo* 
trine respecting the character and offices of the prophet. 
I'he austerity of his life drew around him a ffreat numbef 
of followers, and at length, finding himsett sufficiently 
strong to brave the power of the provincial governors, ha 
attacked vrithiout any reserve the rank idolatry of the wonted 
pilgrimages to the tomb of Mohammed, and the absurdity 
o( putting any trust in relics, ablutions, or any outwartf 
ceremonies. He inculcated the principles of pure deism, 
and reduced the whole duty of man, as a reli^ous b^ing. 
to prayer and good works. 

Had he coimned the objects of his mission to articler 
of faith or new modes of piety, it is not probable that the 
Ottoman Porte would have disturbed him in the exercise 
of his vocation. But as he found the use of arms necessary 
to convince hardened skeptics, as well as to destroy the 
monuments of their idolatiyy he permitted the zeal of his 
followers to display itself in military ardour, ,and in the 
liumation of disciplined bands. On one occasion his sac« 
OBi$x advanced into Penria at the head of 30,000 men, 
lesolvmg to capture the city of Kirbeleh, and to lay waste 
the tomb of Hassan, the son of Ali and grandson of the 
prophet. The spirit of persecution breathed m all hia 
•etions ; the inhabitants were put to the sword; and tht 

•Noiss dating a VWt, dee. B;rSlrFlfd«l8kBfnfqMr,p.«. 
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B^mlchre— a faTonrite place of inlgrimage among ihA Per- 
siuisr— was plundered and desecrated. 

In short, a dynasty of these fanatical waniom had es- 
tablished itself on the throne of Derayeh. In the be^in- 
mng of the present century Abdelazeoz, the son of Abdul, 
was murdered by a native of Kirbeleh, to T^vehge the in* 
dignities committed upon the holy tomb, — an ey&ai which 
Was followed by a renewal of hostility and the shedding 
of much blood. His successor, Sehood, began his career 
of retaliation by directing the power of his arms against 
Bassora and Irak. The Shereef of Mecca, who ^ook the 
field ill order to check his progress, was defeased in every 
battle and compelled to sue for fesce, Fut no sooner were 
tterms concluded than the Wahabite, at the head of 40,000 
men, marched to Medina, which was obliged to open its 
gates ; when, foliowirtg up his success, he proceeded to 
Mecca, where he met with as little op]position. Here he 
ordered the tomb of the prophet to be opened, whence he 
abstracted th<3 numerous jewels, consisting of diamonds^ 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds, which had been long venerated 
py the pious disciples of the Koran. He melted .t)ie golden 
vessels, the chandeliers, and vases ; and having exposed 
the whole to public sale, he distributed the money among 
his soldiers. This act of daring Sacrilege excited against 
Sehood the indignatibn of every Mussulman who had not 
thrown off all reverence for the founder of his religion ; 
while his military resburoes, employed with so much 
vigour, did not faal to alarm the government tit Constanti* 
nople, who immediately sent orders to Mohammed AH to 
chastise the presumptuous heretic and deliver the holy ^ty 
from his ai^s. 

But the success which finally attended the expedition 
of tl^e' Egyptian pasha was owing to the death of Sehood 
rather than to the braveiy or skill of the Turkish generals. 
The Wahal»te chief was succeeded by his son Abdallah, 
who possessed neither talent • nor courage equal to the 
arduous duties which he was called upon to discharge. 
After a vain attempt at negotiation he allowed himself t» 
be besieged in his cs^ital, which, after ^ feeble defence 
durinff three months, he Was obliged to surrender together 
with his own persoiud liber^. He wai sent to Confltahti- 
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Bople, wheM hb yna fint «zpo«ed to the execn^on iai4 
eontempt of t^ populttcO) and then deprived of his head 
like a common malefactor. • Ibrahim is remembered as the 
eootirge of Arabia and the corse of Derayeh. > His fatheri 
in a moment of passion against the Wahabees, had threat* 
«ned to destroy their city so that one stone of it shoifld not 
be left dpon another,^-a menace -which was executed to the 
fidlest extent. The inhabitants who escaped the sword 
were chased into the desert^Mrheremany of them mast have 
perished; meantime the jpasha returned in triumph to 
Cure in the manner described by Sir F. Henniker. 

But the severity of Ibrahim did not pfut an end to the 
Wahabite refonnation, nor to the spirit of resistance by 
which its abetters were animated. .On the contrary, the 
war was renewed in 1824 with as much ferocity as everi 
and apparently with increased means on the part of the in- 
surgents of bringing it to a sucoessfiil issue. It was pro- 
tracted during Sie three following years with alternate 
advantage ; having been, during the latter poition of that 
interval allowed to olusiber, owing to the struggle made by 
tiie Ghreeks in the Morek to recover their libeity. The pai^ 
tieulars of the sevetal eampaifne are given with' consider- 
able minuteness by Pianat,'who held an office under the 
viceroy of Egypt, and who took upon himself to write fhA 
history of the ** Refleneration** which that xemaikable per^ 
•onage has effected in the kingdom' of the Pharaohs. 
Suffice it to observe that it was in a succession of bsttlei 
with the Wahabeee that Mohammed Ali first derived 
advantage frcnn his improved system of tactics. His in- 
lantiy, £seiplined by French effioers and instructed in tha 
European method of moving large masses in the iieU» 
proved decidedly superior in eveiy. conflict where the nature 
of the ground permitted a militaiy evolution.* 

It may be inferred from the statement just made th|kt the 
vfecnroy was not deterred by the tumult at Cairo from. 
ntuBdng at a proper tiilie the plan he had already matured 
tat introducing into his army the drill of modem Europe. 
Awaie of the obstinacy which oharacteriaes the Albanians^ 

* Hlstelre ds la HAffAnAnUoo 6» VEgypte, Ac. 1*v Joleii FIsnsL 
' Ofll4trdeI'ArdflerfedsUGtrdelmpei1a]e,etelMrd'^^ilHtkt 
tePael|ad*MFpie. Ota^vt, l^ p^ tSS. 
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lie left them to be.shamed out of their awkwaid and iliel^ 
ficient system by witneMing the improvement of the oth^T 
troops ; resolving to put ms. experiment to the. test on the 
Fellahs of £gypt« and on the still more unsophisticated 
natives of Sennaar voA Kordofan. With this view, as well 
as to reduce the remoter prpvinces of the upper country to 
his obedience} he fitted out^ in 1820, an expedition which 
he placed under the command of his son .Ishmael, whom he 
charged withinstructums for a#omplishing the double pur> 
pose now stated. The euceess of the young general fulfilled 
the expectations of Mohammed AU. Thousandetff captives 
were sent firom the conquered districts to the neighbourhood 
of Es Souan,^ whete they were formed into battalions, and 
subjected to all the> restraint and fatigue of European dis- 
cipline. 

We are told that these -unhappy beings were in. the first 
place vaccinated, and tiuit, as soon as Siey recovered from 
diis fictitious distemper, they were put into the hands of 
French ofiicers to be mstructed in the manual exercise and 
other military arts, according to the latest institutions of the 
Buonapartean school. The hopes of the pasha were at first 
greatly disappointed in these Mack troops. They were in- 
deed- strong and able-bodied, -and not averse from being 
^ug^ht ; but when attacked by disease, which soon broke 
out m the cam|>, they died like shtfep infected with the rot. 
The medical men ascribed the t mortality to moral rather 
thaii to physical causes. It appeared in numerous in- 
etances, that having been snatohed aWay from their houses 
and fiunilies, they were even anxious to get rid of life ; and 
se numerous were the deaths which ensued, that ovA of 
30,000 of these unfortunate persons, . three ^ousand did 
not remain alive at the end of two years. ' 

But nothing could shake the determination of the viceroy. 
He placed five hundred faithful ^famlouks under the charge 
of Colonel S4ve, formerly iud-de-camp to Marndial Ney, 
who were trained to fiilfil the duties of officers. As the 
blacks, for the reasons already i^entioned, were found unfit 
lor this laborious. service, he impressed, according to the 
rules of a national conscription, about thirty thousand 
Ai^bs and peasants, whom he sent under a military ginrd 
p Upper Egypt. I^anat informs us, that in 1827 twelve 
^tegiments were (nrganized^ tolerably well closed ia a plain 



Onifbrm, and armed after the manher of European aol^vt $ 
and as it is intended that every regiment shall consist of 
five battalions of eight hundred men, the military establish* 
ment, in infantry akme, will amount to about fifty thofosaad. 
There ore, besides, several corps of cavalry, artilleiy, and 
even Jiutnes ; which last an statioiied at Alexandria, to 
serve on. boacd the ships of ivar whenever it mity be neee^ 
•anr to meet an enen^ at sea. 

The colonels of regiments are esrtremnly wcfl fnid, 
lukvinf allowances wUch amount to not less than 160(M. 
a>year. Their dress, too, is very rich, consisting of red 
doth, covert with gold laoe, and aduster of diamonds, in 
the fiwm of a half-moon, on each breast.' Over this they 
wear,, on state occasions, a' scarlet pelisse, which fiistens 
<yver the body with two large clasps of gold set with eme- 
ralds. Their upper dress is closed with a sash ; and th» 
Turkish full trousers have given way to a -more convvment^ 
hatnliment, which is tied under the knee, and fitted to tha 
legs like gaiteis. The pay of the nonrcommlssieiied of&cers 
is likewise ample; and that of the men eighteen pfiaatars » 
month, with full rations of good provisions, and their eloCln 
ing. They are now content, and even attached to tha 
service ; while a considerable spirit of cmuladon prevails 
among them, excited in a great meaiure fay the impartial 
manner in whkh promotion from the ranks b bestowed, 
according to the. merit of the candidates. It is worthy of 
notice, too, thid: the men are no longer liable to aibitrary 
punishment. Every on9 committing a fault must be tried 
pefbre he can be bastinadoed, and genen^Iy some other 
penalty is infficted, such as confinement, degradatioii, oi 
hanl labour. The officers, again, when they forget theit 
duty or their character, are placed under arrest ; and eve» 
the viceroy himself does not pretend to decide as to theit 
ffuilt, but leaves the result to the avraid of justice, regulated 
by martial law. 

The sujperioTity of troops prepared for Uie field acooxdinfi 
to the European method was, as we have already stated^ 
most distinctly manifested in the several campaigns whick 
tfaky served against the Wahabees, — a eircomstance which 
afforded to the viceroy a de^free of delight almost beyond 
expression. This first step m the improvement of an art, 
valuabla above jJl otfaaBs to a govanior placed in the cii- 
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camataiioefl which he occilpied, was due ahnost tntinsly ta 
Goianel-Sdv^ whose name has been already mentioned. 
Tins able officer encountered much opposition from the bar- 
buianswhom he was a{^inted to superintend'; but, with 
the tact which belongs to a man who has inspected society 
in ail its foims, he subdued the ferocity of the savage by 
aMuming a tone more commanding than that of' mere ani- 
mal courage. The Mamlouks were occasionally so discon* 
tKbted aa to tiueaten his tife ; but he nevei* lost his firm- 
ness ; and, by offering to meet single-handed those who 
omspired against his authority, he gained the respect 
whiph is alw|iys laTished by untutored nunds upon fearless 
hardihood, and at length became a fovourite among all 
classes of Uie military. Planat tells us, that on one occa- 
sion, when a volley was fired, a ball whizzed past the ear 
of Sive. Without the slightest emotion, he commanded 
the- party to reload their pieces. *'You are very bad 
marksmen)" he exclaimed ; — ** Mflke,ready,-:~fire !'^ They 
filred, but no ball was heard: the self-possession of the 
Frenchman disarmed their resentment ; they thought him 
worthy of admitetion; and. at length were ready to ae> 
knowledge that in point of acquirement and professional 
experience - he was decidedly a better man than them- 
selves.* He afterward fell while serving in Greece. 

Great merit was unquestionably due to this officer for 
the refbrmation which he had effected in the viceroy's 
andy ; but beyond this we cannot speak of him without 
the strohj^st expressions of contempt and ^detestation, it 
heinff universally known that he had adopted the religion 
of' Mohammed, — soothing and cloaking his degradation 
with the name of Suliman 3ey, and under the title of Mir 
alhd, or commander: of four thousand. He received his 

gsse and his advancement qn the morning of Christmas- 
,—-89 if he had expressly intended to insult the fiiith 
which he had just renounced, — a sacrifice on his part which, 
howsfver triflmg^ it might appear, would not exalt him in 
the- eyes of his new sovereign, who has never r^uired aiqr 
of his Christian servants to change their creed. 

The invasion of the upper provinces by the anpy under 
the oommand of Ishmael, belongs to the history of Nubia 

•Hi8ioinde]aB«fte6x«tioiMp.98. ^ 
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nther Qxnn to that of Egypt ; fn whieh reason we shall net 
sutler into its details at present farther than to state, thai 
ounng to an ijisult inflicted upon one of the native chiefti 
this raTourite son of Mohainraed Ali was eat off by a moat 
miserable death. The cottage in which he and his per* 
•onal attendants had taken up their quarters was sur- 
rounded with a mass of combustible materials, and builil 
to the ground.; no one escaping through the flunes ezcepi 
the physician, who was reserv^ for more protracted suflbr- 
iug. Ibrahim, the conqueror of Derayeh, avenged in senw 
degree the murder of lus brother, and even extended the 
<2ominion of the -Egyptian aims into districts wMch neither 
the Persians, nor the Romans had ventured to* penetrate. 
But the affairs of Greece, which began to occupy the foil 
attention of the Porte, supplied a new theatre for the mOi- 
tary talent of his lieutenant, who, at the command of his 
lather, withdrew his troops from the deserts of Bongols 
and Kordofail to transport them to the more sanguinary 
fields of the' Morea. 

As it belongs not to this narrative to record even iiM^ 
dentally the events of the war to which we have just ie« 
Ibrred, we shall ccmclude this chapter with a brief otitlinsi 
of the character of that remarkable person who at present 
fills the vicercfgsii throne of Egypt, and whose genius seenw 
destined to accomplish a greater change on the condition 
of that country than has been effected by conquest or 
revolution since the days of Alexander the Gh«at. 

Perhaps the actions of this ruler are the best expression 
of his views and feelings, and might alone be appealed to 
as a proof of an elevated and aspiring mind, still clouded 
indeed with some of the darkest siiades of his original bar* 
barism, and not unfrequently impelled by the force of pas« 
sions which are never allowed to disturb the tranquillity of 
civilized life. He is now about sixty years of a|^ rather 
short in stature, with a high forehead and aquilme nose^ 
and alto^ther possessing an expression of conntenanee 
which shows hun to be no ordinary man. His dress is 
nsaally very plain ; the only expense which he aHows lam>» 
self in matters connected with his person being lavished 
npon his arms, 'some of which are studded with diamonds* 
Like Buonaparte, his outward appearance seems to hav« 
obanged «r*«Mlacably with the psogress of his yeai^; ftf 
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alibaiii^ when between thirty and forty, he was describecl 
D|y a British traveller a» **of a slender make, sallow com- 
plexipn, and linder the middle size," he is reported by the 
latest visiters to have become *^ thick-set," and somewhal' 
fidl in the fi^re. i 

*^ On our arrival being announeed," says an author whon» 
we have already quot^, '* we were immediately ushered 
into his presence, and foimd him sitting, on the corner of' 
thet divan, surrounded by his officers and men, who were 
atai|ding at a respectful distance. H<9 received us eitting^ 
but in the most gracious nranner, and jdaced the Earl of 
Belm^re and Mr. Salt upon his .left-hand, toid his lordship'* 
two soD» and myself at the top of the room on his right. 
The interpreter stood, as Well as the officers and soldters^ 
who wemaSaeA in the room during the whole time of ther 
visit. He began the conversation by welcoming us to Cairo^ 
and prayed thai God might preserve us^ and grant us pros* 

Eerity. He then incpiired of the 'Uoble traveller how loog 
e had been from England, and what was the object of hi« 
journey to Egypt ; to aU which he resceived satisfactory 
answers. His highnesv next adverted to the prospect 
before him, the Nile, the grain-covered fields,, the Pyramid* 
Qf Djizehy the bright sun, and the cloudless s]^, and re« 
marked, with a certain triumphant humour on his lip, that 
Enfflimd offered no such prospect to the eye of the spectator.'* 
He was told that the scenery of England was very fine; 
^'^How can that be, he shortly rejoined, seeing you aret 
steeped in rain and fog three quarters of the year^^He 
Bext turned the conversation to Mr. Leriie's elegant experi^- 
aMOl of ..fireezing water in ^ vacuum of an air-pump ; 
whicb hehad never seen but: admired pro^giously in de 
seiiptson^. and. seemed to anticq)ate'with great 8atisfacti(m s 
glass of lemonade and iced water' for hunself and friends, 
as the happiest result of the discovery. Ta^kin^ of hift 
lordship's, intended voyage up the Nile, he politely offered 
|o render every possible facUity; cautioning him -at the 
Mme time 'to keep a sharp lookout among the Arabs, who^ 
he believed, would not take any thing from him or his party 
by violence, but Wontd eertainly sted if they found an Qp* 
portunity of doing it without the risk of detection. He thei> 
lelated a number of anecdotes, touching the petty laiteenie* 
9I that most thieviiAi race some of which were b^ no- 
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meatis without contrivance or dexterity* But the on« 
which Beemed to amnso both himself and his friends the 
most was that of a traTeller, who, when eating his dinner, 
laid down his spoon to reach for a piece of bread, and bj 
the time he brought back his hand the spoon was awaj ; 
the knife and forit soon shared the same fate ; and the nn- 
fiHrtanate stranger was at length reduced to the sad neces* 
iitj of tearin Ais meat, and lifting it with his fingeris and 
thumb, Ifte the Arabs themselves. Many persons were 
near, but no one saw the theft committed ; and all search 
for die recovery of the property was in vain.— We now 
took leave of the viceroy, leaving him m the greatest good-* 
hamoar ; he said wo might go every where, and see every 
thing we wiahed, and that he hoped to have the pleasure! 
of seeing us again.*'* 

In reference to the freezing experiment, we may mentios 
that Mohammed All, very soon after the visit now de* 
scribed, obtuned from England, through Mn Salt, the 
requisite apparatus. The madhine on its arrival was con" 
veyed to his palace, aiid some Nile water was procured for 
the pnrpoee. Hehunff over the whole operation with in- 
tense curiosity ; and when, after several disappointments, a 
piece of real ice was produced, he took it eagerly in hia 
nand, and danced round the room for joy like a child, and 
Chen ran into the harem to show it to his wive8.t 

No one has attempted to conceal that the^e is in the tem-* 
per of Mohamibed ^i, intermingled with many good quali* 
ties, a deep tincture of barbarism and fierceness. Impatient 
of opposition, and even of delay, he occasionally gives him" 
Belf up to the most violent bursts of paasion ; and in such 
moments there is hardly any cruelty which he will not per- 
petrate or command. For instance, some time ago he had 
ordered that the dollar should pass for a fixed nilmber of 
piasters, and it was mentioned in his presence that the rate 
wafe not strictly followed. His higmiess expressed some 
donbt of the feet, when the head interpreter carelessly ob- 
■erved that a Jew broker, whom he named, had a few days 
before excfaanffed dollars for him at the rate asserted. — ^ llet 
be hanged immediately,'* exclaimed the pasha! The 

^WdurrdKn's Travels, vol. I. p. 101. 

f CaMt*8 Uttefs flrom ths fiiM, vol. L p. 80t 
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interpreter, an old end favourite eenrant, threw hkEttelf et ida 
■OTereign's feet, deprecating hie own folly, and imploring 
pardon for the wretched culprit. But . all intercession was 
m Tain ; the viceroy said his orders must not be disregarded^ 
and the unfortunate Jew was instantly led to his deatlL* 

We find proofs of a similar sally at Djidda, where he 
appears to have used his own hands to inflict a puniriiment 
which he thought inexpedient to remit Qpseyn Aga, the 
agent for the East India Gompuiy, resident in that town* 
was, says a recent traveller, a remarkably fine-looking man^ 
displaymg an air of dignity mixed with hauteur ; hand* 
Bomely clad, too, though the heavy folds of his muslin tur* 
ban Were studiously drawn over his right eye to conceal thtf 
loss of it, — ^for Mohammed Ali one day in a fit of rage 
pulled it out ! Yet these men are friends, — ^great firiends 
just at present, and will remain so as; long as it may be 
convement and agreeable to botli parties to consider each 
other in that lig^t.t 

Biit the master o£ £gypt^i8 not at all times so ferodooi. 
For example, when Mrs. Lushington was at Alexandria, 
intelligence was brought to him that a small fort at the en* 
trance of the harbour had been taken possession of by cer* 
tain Franks, and that the Turks belonging to it had bean 
made prisoners^ Some consternation prevailed among his 
people; but instead of being ansry he laughed heartily, 
and swearing by his two eye8,-*his favourite oath, — that 
they must be English sailors,, he directed his interpreter te 
write to their captain, to order his men on board ship again. 
Upon inquiry it proved as the pasha had anticipated ; the 
men had landed, got drunk, and crowned their liberty by 
seizing on the fort, and confining the unfortunate Tiirks^ 
who, mdolently smoking their pipes, never could have an- 
ticipated such an attack in time of profound peace. He 
evinced equal self-command, and still more laagnanimity, 
when he first heard of the event which destroyed his infant 
navy and humbled his power. We allude to the battle of 
Navarino. He had not finished the .perusal of the unwel 
come despatches, when be desired a European consul t» 
assure his countxymen and aU the other Franks that th^ 

* Narrative ef a Joamey flom CUmtta to Eupope, p I79b 
t Joanqr Ortdand^ voL i.p. 301 
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'iboQld not be molested, and that they might panne their 
wonted occupfttione in perfect eecuzxty. 

Amonff the ships lying in the harbour was the wreck of 
one of the pasha's own vessels. The captain had com- 
mitted some crime which was represented by his crew to 
the viceroy, who ordered him unmediately on shore to 
answer his accusers. Knowing his guilt he pretended sick« 
Bess, till a second message firom the same quarter left him 
no alternative ; and unable longer to evade his fate, he sent 
all his crew ashore, and calling to an old and faithful ser- 
vant, the only person on boar^ he bade him jump out of 
the port into the sea ; at the same time, having loaded two 
pistols, he fired into the magazine, and blew up the ship 
and himself together. When the story w£s related to the 
pasha, he said, ** These are Frank customs ; this is dying 
like an Englishman !"* 

There is something characteristic in the following notice 
by Sir F. Henniker, who remarks, that the pasha appeared 
to him to have a vulgar, low-bom face, but a commanding, 
intelligent eye. ** He received us in the court-yaid, seatM 
on a sofa, and Wielding a pipe, dressed like a private indi- 
vidual, as Turks of retu consequence generally are, except- 
ing on gala days. The vice-consul and myself sat down 
on the sofa with him. Pipes are not offered except to 
equals ; coffee served up, — ^no sugar, even though the pasha 
hhnself has a manufactory of that article,— ^he attendants 
ordered to withdraw ; no pride, no affectation, even though 
the pasha is an . upstart. Remained nearly an hour dis- 
coursing on English horses, military force, the emerald 
mines at Gosseir, his son's victory over the WahabeeS| and 
his expected triumphal entiy."t 

It is generally stated, that since Mohammed AU has felt 
himself secure m the pashalic he has ceased to be crueL 
Seldom now does he take away life, and never with torture ; 
and if his subordinate officers were as well disposed as him- 
eelf^ the people, notwithstanding the impressive taxes^ 
would feel their property more secure. One instance of 
nis prompt justice excited much astonishment ; although a 
riower and more feffular method would not, it is probable^ 
In a nation so com^tely disorganized, have produced an 
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•qoal effect. A cachief who had not been long aecortomed 
to the government of the viceroy punished one of his own 
servants with death. He Was - called before Mohammed, 
who asl^ed him by what authoiity he had committed this 
outrage. He thought it enough to urge in his defence that 
the man was his own servaQt. True^ retorted the pasha» 
but he wae my subject ; uid, in the same breath, passed 
sentence that the culprit should be immediately beheaded^ 
•~an effectual warning to the rest of the grandees present. 
This act of severity has saved the lives of many of the 
Arabi^ who» in former times, were sacrificed by their Turkish 
masters on the most trifling pretences. 

In short, Mohammed is well qioken of by most European 
travellers, though in general they estimate his character by 
too high a standard, — the pijinc^les and habits of thei^ 
own countries. There is only one author whose impression 
was rather un&vourable :— " I. sat in the divan,*' says he, 
** with my eyes fixed on him ; I wanted to examine the 
countenance of a man who had realized in our day one of 
those scenes in history which, when we have perused ity 
always compels us to lay down the book and recover our* 
selves. There he sat,-^.a quick eye, features common, nose 
bad, a grizzled beard, looking much more than fifty, and 
having the worn complexion of that period of life. They 
tell you he is not sanguinary ; men gro;w tired of shedding 
blood -as well as of other pleasures ; but if the cutting off a 
head would drop gold into his coffers, he would not be slow 
to give the signal. His lauffh has nothing in it of nature ; 
how^ can it have ? I hear it nowf^-^ hard, sharp laugh, 
such as that with which strong heartless men would 
divide booty torn from the feeble. I leave him to his ad* 
mirers."* 

"In the 'usages of the table," says Mr. Game, *'he 10 
still an Osmanli ; knives, forks, and other usefiil append- 
ages never make their appearance ^X has n^eals. About 
five years ago some English travellers were graciously 
received by lum) and pressingly invited to diiie. But not 
even in compliance with the taste of his guests would he 
depart firom his oiwn habits ; lor, vrishing to show a noUe 
}aay particular attention, he took a large piece of meat ip 

* 8oeaes sod ImpMSfiflBi^ p. in 
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hb hand, and politely placed it before her. Perfectly dis- 
mayed at the compliment, and the sight of the savoury 
morsel yrbSch. rested on her plate, she turned to her com- 
panion, who was more used to oriental manners, and 
earnestly asked what she was to do. * Eat it to be sure, 
was the reply. She looked at the.pasha ; his fine dark eye 
seemed to rest on her with a niost kind and complacent 
expression ; and there was no help for it but to follow 
the excellent advice given her by her more experienced 
fiiend.»»» 

That Mohammed Ali is a despot, and even in some 
respects a barbarian, cannot be denied ; but there is, noU 
withstanding, in all his institutions so much of wisdom and 
patriotism that he unquestionably deserves to occupy a high 
place among those adventurers who have so well profited by 
revolutions as to place themselves on a throne. His am- 
bition, though disnonoured by the means which he has 
occasionally foundit necessary to adopt, is, upon the whole^ ^ 
of the right kind, and has all along been directed to the 
promotion of the national welfare rather than to his own 
personal aggrandizement. If he has died his hands in 
blood, it has been in that of the worst enemies of Egypt ; 
and if he has in numerous cases had recourse to arbitrary 
government, his object, it must be acknowledged, has ever 
been the security and improvement of the distracted counti^y 
pver which it has been lus lot to preside. 

• BscoUeeCioBs or tie Bas^ p. M. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The Actual State of Egypt under the Qovemment of 

Mohammed Alu 

lbt«« of 'Inn9irati0QB— Memben of Qmwtaam t < lItf B» p 1 i old~TBWP» 
Land— ResumtiliQa of it by tbe PAaba<M3oiiditkiii of the ftopto-^ 
Anny'-^Militaiy Scbods— European Arts— Caoal of Blahmondieb— 
Introdaction of Cotton Manufbctares— ExpOrti^on of tbe raw Material 
to BnglanS— Fear of Plague-^ilk, Flax, Sugar— Monopriy of Vlc9> 
.roy—IMsadvantages of it~-Carav«]w— Imports and Sxporta— Eevmlw 
and Expenditure— Population— Copts, Arabs, TiulE8,6reeks, Jews, and 
6} riand— Characteristics— Cairo— Houses— Citadel— Josephs ^iVell, 
Joseph's Hall— Necropolis— Tombs— Mosques— Palace al Sbonbrn^ 
Bplendid Pavilion- Comparison of l^gjpt before and under dM 

, QoYernraent of Mobammed All— FuUira Prospects under Us Bii»* 
cesser. 

In a country where the admimatrationr of la^ depends 
almost entirely upon the character of an individual, ai^d 
where at the same time the nominatidn to the supreme 
authority is usually determined by intri^e or in the field 
of battle, the mere form of govemment cannot be of very 
much consequence. But the dagacity of the. present ruler 
of Egyptf who is aware of the influence exerted on the 
minds of men by custom and the use of certain modes of 
speech, has dictated to him the expediency of innovating 
less in the outward structure of the constitution than in 
those internal parts whence all real power is derived, and 
by means of which it is difiused to the remotest extremity 
of the vast province of which he has assumed the command. 
Although virtually independent, he has hitherto continued 
a formal acknowledgment of that superiority which belongs 
to the head of the Ottoman empire ; and while he wields 
the sceptre with as little restriction as the most aibitrazj 
of oriental despots, he carefully preserves the appearance 
of onl^ sharing with others the portion of a delegttted 
authority. 

The administration is in the hands of the foUovnng offi- 
eers : — Ist, The Kiaya Bey, who may be called the pnnie 
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jninirter ; Sd* Tbe j^ of tits Janizaries, or chief of 4ke 
ytnx departmoftt ; 3d, The Ouali, or head of the pnilitaiy 
police ; 4th, The Mohtesib, or saperintendent of the awAets ; 
«odf 5th, The Bash-ega, or. master of the civil potice. In 
aveiy district there is also a headsman, who is authorized 
to determiiie differences by arbitratioD, and wfttch over 4^ 
Mace and good order of his neighbouxhood. All fees hwre 
leen aboti/wed, and competent Mtlaries are appointed ; and 
0) effectuallj are these duties performed that the streets eif 
Cairo are as safe as those of London, except on occasions, 
paw almo^ xieverkBo^n, whan the mititaiy break loose for 
want of paj, or to revenue themselves for aome professional 
grievance. All crimin J prosecutions are settled, by a cadi 
fit indse, who is sent annually from Constantineple) aiid 
assisted by a number of sheiks, or others learned in the law. 
A civil process is stated to cost four .per cent, of the value 
in dispute ; of which the cadi takes four-fifths to himself* 
and ipves one-fiilh to the lawyers who have aided him in the 
decision. 

Besides the pnUic officers now mentioned, there aae 
.others attached to the household of the viceroy, sueh as tJie 
tfeasurer, the swovd-bearer, the inspector of jNrovisioiMi, 
the oommsndant of the citadel, and the superintendent of 
customs and excise, who in Cgypt act under the immediate 
direction of the head of the government. There is also a 
body-guaid, eonsistiag of four hundred Mamkniks, to which 
may be added six hundred gentlemen of the privy chsmber, 
MM they are called, or yeomen pf the {mlace. Indudinf dl 
the subordinate funotionaiies in the civil and nuUtary depait- 
jnents, the domestic establishment of the pasha eomprehendi 
4iot fewer than fifteen hiindied individuals* 

So numerwm and rapid are the changes to whidi Egypt 
baa been subjected under a succession of dynasttes, md 
even of foreign conquecors, that it is extremely diffiottlt to 
Aseertain on what tenure the land was held, m the eai^ 
jtfes of the monarchy, >y the persons who devoted theit 
jAour and capital to its cultivation. We toiow that the 
Aaiaoh who reigned in the davs of Joseph tzastsleiied *o 
tibe crown alarga^jpoition of i^ by soppllyinf to th« tenfaid 
saasantey a quantity o^ com in latom for tb«r ieUs4 aod 
pmm we jnay in^^r^ thati pnoor to th^ date at nhiditUi 
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tfantacfcion took place, a ^stinct property ii^ the soil vrtm 
Tecognised hj the Egyptian sovereigns. But during the 
IcAig interval which has elapsed since the Macedonian con- 
quest, it is probable that the territorial domain was occupied 
upon conditionli similar to those which were implied in 
the ancient system of fiefe at one time universal through,- 
Mt Europe, — a certain portion of the annual produce 
being made payable to hini whose sword, or whose influ- 
ence with the monarch, had procured to him the feudal 
•uperiority. 

Before the accession of Mohammed Ali, the representa- 
tive of the sultan was satisfied with a mtrt, or land-tax, 
eocoiding to the quality and other advantages of the soil* 
and had even acknowledged in some of the occupants a 
light almost equivalent to that of a permanent owner. The 
present viceroy, however, has taken into his own hands the 
greater part of the territorial possessions; granting, in 
name of comipensation, a yearly pension for life to the 
several moultezims, or proprietors, whom he has thus de- 
prived, but leaving to them nothing which they can bequeath 
to their children or heirs. The lands which Mohammed 
luuB seized in the way now described belonged, generally 
^leaking, to the Memlouks, tvhom except in their capacity 
of soldiers he wishes to extirpate ; 2dly, To certain estab- 
lishments for feeding the poor, or for supporting mosques, 
fountains, public schools, and other national charities ; and, 
finaUv, to the ancient class of feuarsin whose managemen 
or pnnciples he could not be induced to repose a sv&cient 
degree ojf confidence. But it is added^ that even the owners 
of those lands which have not yet been seized are not 
tnasters of their crops ; they csmnot dispose of any part of 
tiiem until the asents of government have taken what por- 
tion they may ttiink proper at their own price; and, in 
place of the estebUshed tmrt, ail the families attached t6 
the court are served with agricultural produce at half its 
mklae, while the pasha regulates the price of all that can be 

re4 fov exj^rtation. Such a system will fully explahi 
obsermUon of M. Mebgin, that ** the traveller sees with 
eitOBiihmept tiw xicfaness of the hurvests contrasted with 
tlw wretched state of tiie villages ;*' and that, «if itbetrqe 
'lllit thml is nocountiy more abundant in its territorial pid* 
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imtiaoba^ diefto ig none peiltips whofc inhabltanUi upon ths 
whola ore man mMtarMe,**f 

Am to<he agriculhiial labauen, or Fellahfl) the iimoTatioM 
of the pasha have probably left them in neariy the same 
■tale in which, ae far at hietoiy noes, they appear always 
to have been^ with the additional disadvantage, if such it 
must be esteemed, nf submitting to the military eonscnp^ 
tion. Bat peihaps, ahhoiigh in appeaiance the most tyran* 
aieal measure that Mohammed has en&woed in the progress 
•f his legeneration, the establishment of a regular army is 
not an evil of an unmixed natnre. Heretofore the swoid 
has been exelusively in the hands of foreigners, originally 
•laives of the most deffraded caste, an^ afterwax^ the most 
han^ty and insatiabfo> ot masters ; while at pieiient the 
BBtives are taught the use of arms ; axe permitted to rise in 
the serviee according to a sea]fs of merit ; and are^ in shorty 
put'in possession of means whereby they may protect thmr 
own rights a|autet the avariea of the Ituks and the jpso- 
bnee of the If adiloaks. 

We have afaeady stated, 'on the authority of the latest 
work which has beien puUished on Egypt, that the pasha 
has formed twelve regiments of in&ntry, consisting each 
ef ilve liattations, ana including, when on the war estab- 
lishment, fofty-e%ht thousand men.t Wo presume that 
he has hitherto satisfied himself with little more than half 
ttat nnmber of foot««oldiers,— « large proportion of whem 
ne drawn ftom the Arab population, and even from the conp 
faered districts of Sennaar and Kcndofan. Planat, who 
held a high oflke in the viceroy's sta£^ speaks highly of the 
nepoes in point of bodily strength, faithfulness, and sobriety, 
wime he ascribes aU the difficmties which were encountered 
by the Europeans appointed' to introduce die new disci* 
pune to the apathy^ the self-eonceit, and religious preju- 
dices of the higher order of TuAs, But so for as we con- 
sider the condition of the ^mufie at large, who are thut 

* Blstolw de nbrpto sQias le O e e ven w awDt deUobsbuned AU, *e 
fte. PsrILFtffaribntliL 

t to laMb PUmit ipfonns as tbst six Nstanents w«jre AiIIv equipped, 
awwmhii m aU to ii,O0O. h%nn^ ee forma alora par r^gfanena, de 
einq IwtaluoBa ebacan, i 900 hoounee par bataUlon, ee qal doanalt ua 
s*edr4aM,0OObemiMa. Im six Hg^aans remiwt Imra nesn^ 
.jienedttpaaiUb 1 <tin<fHl9r fc ITSgygta, p. ». 
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lendereJ liable to be called fnm tbeir mud hovele to ib0 
camp, tbe improvement in food and clothing seems no inade* 
quate compensation for the precarious lib^y of which they 
are temporally deprived. 

To complete his Brrang«ments, the pasha has founded 
aeveral miutary schools, m which young persons of aU 
classes, especially from among the Arabs, are instructed in 
mathematics, fortification, gunnery, foreign languages, and 
in the priiioiples of European tactics. An ettensive araenal 
is established in Cairo»- where cannon are cast, muskets 
tabricated, and gunpowder manufactured in great i^un* 
dance. The latmit mventions are imported mun France 
and England ; die most expensive apparatus and infltru** 
ments aire purchased ; the mysteries of gas, and steam, and 
lithograpl^ are subjects of familiar study in the Egyptian 
capital, encouraged by the viceroy, and patronised by his 
court. 

Mrs. Lushington visited the military odJege in Caiio^ 
where she found masters in all the dmerent bmnches of 
art and science which are deemed subservient to the pro- 
fession of a soldier. ** Besides these professors there were 
other instmcters, chiefly Italians, who, in addhion to their 
own language, taught Arabic, Turidsh, |ind French, as also 
botany uid arithmetic. Of the pupils three hundred were 
military conscripts. One hundred and fifty Greek slaves, and 
tiie rest Turkish, boys from Roumelia, and many Egyptians* 
who were either Mamlouks or slaves of the pesha. These 
were divided into classes of sikty or a hundred each, every 
class under an instructor apd subordinate monitors. • Besides 
the mathematical students, twenty were leanding Persian, 
a great many French and Italianj and the whole were tooght 
to read and write Turipsh and Arabic. Of th^ fourteen 
hundred boys of which the college consists, five hundred 
are boarders, and the rest aie day-eehqlars ; all . appeared 
healthy, clean, and well clothed. 

*' The munificence of the pasha allots above six thousand 
dollars a month to the maintenance of this seminary ; which, 
though a small sum when compared witH what would ba 
the expenses of a similar establishment in England, is ade- 

anato to its purpose in a country where the necessaries of 
,fe u^ both cheap and abundant. The lithographic and 
pEinting presses next engaged our attention. They wera 
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taparenUy well condacted, ander the. management of n 
iKruse, a native of Mount Lebanon, a young man of polity 
manners, lively and intelligent, and one of the many who 
had been sent by the pasbato Europe for education, t saw 
printing in all its brancbesi from the formation of the letters 
to the completion, of a book. The works already printed! 
were, a * Turkish History' by an officer of thd ffrand vizier ; 
* Correspondence between the Pasha and the Porte;' ai 
translation in Turkish of some French authors on military 
and naval gunnery; the Peraian poem called Goolistan; 
and some grammars. The presses were made under thtf 
superintendence of this Druse, but the pap^r was of Euro 
pean manufacture."* 

Having experienced much difficulty, and several disapw 
pointments, as long as he was obliged to employ foreigner^ 
in his difierent undertakings, the pasha peneveres in thd 
scheme, which he adopted some years ago, of sending 
young men of talent to Italy, F^rance, and England, to study 
the respective arts of these enlightened countries. iSeveral 
of his pupils have visited London and other piirts of Great 
Britain, where they endeavoured to make themselves 
acquainted with every mechanical pursuit or ing^ious in- 
vention that was likely to give pleasure to their sovereiony 
and to benefit their native land. At the prei^nt time, be^ 
sides some small colonies stationed at Genoa and Leghorn, 
there are about forty individuals in Paris, under the direction 
of Messrs. Jomard and Agoub, learning varioui branches 
of science, the liberal arts, and even the outlines of Evany 
pean literature. 

It is sometimes a misfortune fer a mafi to lite iri advancS 
>f ,his age, and we accordingly find that tbe pasha is hci 
wnly &i from beinff popular, but that he is disliked by ths 
more influential c&ssds bf his subjects on account of his 

* Narrative of A Journey^ p. 171. l^iseotiege^webdievG.iiatfioulak, 
tiM port of Cairo, and not within the 'wSlls of the city. We were etmcK 
With a remaric laade hy the pSiriia wbM tMttaf one of lAs military 
•rtiools. . Addresdng thd young offlcera, wfetam he exhorted, to redovUiii 
their seal and peraeveraaoe aa the first difflcnlties Were already over- 
eonie, he said, " U I had Sny inflaence In hniven, f should wort minwleir 
It your behalf; but 1 am floihing motto than a sdtn, and can only gtw 
you salaries." ** Si fands da credit dans le .del, Jefbrais pour vousdeS 
iMneles: diais Je ne aula qn*un honnne, Je m ms vous oflUr aue da# 
•alSiW Plaoat, p. 182. 
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o^oflt mentorioas exertions. The indnlgeiioe; fyt extmple^ 
which he grants to religious sects of every denrnninilion; 
the use of the vaccine discovery as well as of other snrfficai 
practices borrowed from Kurope ; and, above all, the sdiool 
of anatomy recently founded^ which creates a necessity for 
human subjects even in ddditioff to the waxen modds which 
he has j^rocured from Italy, are innevatioas highly dii^ 
agrees^e to the bigoted Mussulmansr fn fact, they jfiereeivo 
that he is a Turk only to his own countrymen, with whom, 
he is rigidly strict ; while td all others he disfvlays a degree 
•f liberality to wMch they are diiqposed to give the name 
•f dishonesty or indifference* 

His labours are somewhat better appreciated when fhejT 
are directed to th6 embellishment of mosques, the deeon^ 
fion of fountains and reservoirs, 6r to the erectmn cff % 
colonnade of white matble in honour of a patron saint. 
But whatever may b^ thought of his conduct at home, her 
has every where else obtained great praise for his indefiitf* 
gable exertions in opening the ancient canals, which haf 
been closed up fdr centuries^ and in dig^ng new ones, in 
order to promote the safety as well as the extension ot 
commerce . Among these is particularly deservii^ of notied 
the cut which connects the harbour of Alexandria with th« 
Nile, nev Fouah, — a magnificent work, forty-eijrht mitet 
ib length, ninety fefet brpaid, and about eight^Bcn m depth, 
and supplying the means for bringing the whole producer 
ef the country, withoiit danger or interruptioi^ to &e port 
of shipment. In the winter of 1817, we are toidl when ft 
scarcity of grain prevailed all over Europe^ vesseb flockecl 
to Ipgypt, where' there was abundance ; but owin? to the 
bar at tl^ mouth of the N3e near Rosetta, and &» tem* 
p0stuou8: weather along the coast, none of ft could be con-^ 
veyed in time to Alexandria^ Hence, of the sh^s whiclt 
had assembled, above three hundred in number, some aft 
lenpth went away in baUast, and others with half cargoes,--^ 
a circumstaDce which occasioned not only a.very heavy losa^ 
to the ownievis but endless disputes among the agents and- 
nerchants. It was then that the advantages of a nitvigablv 
canal were Urged upon the pasha, who resided to engage 
ftnmediately in the arduous^toid^rtaking. 

In pursuance df this objeet^iidf the labouring eiaiwes of 
XowMT £g7pt weie put in fvqpmltiinm, and ft lttOndi>*i pKf 
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kdvanced to them to provide necessaries. To eaeh yiUagii 
and district was alldtted, as to the Roman legions of old^ 
the extent of work which the^ were expected to perform^ 
The Arabs were marched down in muhitudes, under their 
lespective chiefs, along the line of the intended canal ; and 
It has been confidently stated, on good aathority, that th<i 
number employed at one time amounted to upwiurds of tw6 
hundred and fifty thousand men. In little more than six 
weeks the whol^ excavation was completed, and the masil 
of the people returned home to their reispectiye habitatipns ; 
but, in the autumn, a few thousands were called upon to fac« 
parts of the bank with masonry, and to make the whol^ 
navigable for vessels of considerable burden. The canal^ 
named Nahiifoudieh, was opened with great pomp on thd 
ttb December, 1819, and promises to cohfer a great benefit 
on the natives themselves as weH as oh the foreign mer- 
chant who sends ships to their port. 

It has been stated by more than one of the late writers 
on Egypt, that twenty thousand labourers fell a sacrifice td 
the urgency of tlie pasjba on this occasion, and that, as th^ 
Franks are accused of having suggested the improvement^ 
they share with his highness the odium which attaches to 
the remembrance of so oppressive a servitude. But, mibkuiff 
allowance for the exaggeration usual in such cases, it is 
probable that the loss of life was not so great as it has been 
Represented ; and, besides, it i6 more lucely to liaVfe falleil 
tipon the women and children, who, as in the patriarchal 
times, follow the migration of the males, than upon thtf 
Workmen who Were actually employed iii the excavation^ 
We are inchned to adopt this view of the matter from A 
fiict stated by Plahat in regard to the milittiry conscription 
about five years ago. The number of l^cruits wanted foi 
the army was 15^,000, but the multitude who appeared at 
the camp, including all ages and both seXM, was found to 
exceed 70,000, and who, before they could return to their 
dweliihgc, must have been subjected to much sii£fexing, and 
to almost ever^ species of privation. 

The zed and energy of the vicerojr have been rewarded 
by a great xnfcrease of trade; and t correspon^g rise in th^ 
Value of raw product ; but aoddent has conferred upon hint 
a greater boon than could have been derived mm thd 
wisest uxangementS4 M. Jum^ diMoreied, one dc^^ kl 
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the gaiden of a Turk, called Mako, a plant of the colten 
tree, which he afterward propagated with so mach akiP 
and saccese as to have ehangedy says Planat, the commeree 
and statistics of £gypt. This important vegetaMe beam 
the name of the Frenchman who first made the govermBent 
acquainted with its manifold nses as an article of domestic 
manuiacture and of foreign trade. Jumel erected «t Boulaky 
near Cairo, a superb establishment, equal in its structure 
to the finest European manufactory, for spinning, weaving» 
dying, and printing of cotton goods. The latest improve- 
ments in machinery were borrowed from Rouen or Mas* 
cheater ; steam is the principal moving power ; end gas im 
employeid for the purposes of artificial light. 

At Siout Mr. Webster found a cotton maaniactoiy m 
foil operation. **It was established," says he, *'some ns. 
years affo, and gives employment to eight hundred men and 
boys, who earn ten, fifteen, twenty^ or thirty paras, and 
sometimes three piasters. Little boys of seven or eight 
were seen in all parts of the process. The Arab boys are 
singularly active and intelligent-looking. They work with 
an air of sharpness which is quite remarkable,*-a sort of 
style and flourish which shows a full comprehension and 
mastery of what they are about. They appear much quickei 
than English boys of the same age. Young girls were 
once tried in the factory-work, but were found to be of no 
service. The manager and sub^manager aceompanied a* 
round with great pleasure. Cotton faetoriea axe by no 
means uncommon in Egypt.*^ 

M. Mengin made a remark, which we have seen confirmed 
by other authors, namely, that during the prevalenee of 
the desert winds, machinery is very liable to be disordered 
by the impalpable dust which then fills the air, and is so 
extremely penetrating, that, as the natives assert, it wUl 
enter into an egg through the pores of the shell. Thi* 
powder finds its way into the wheekwcurk and finer parts of 
a piece of mechanism, disturbing and sometimes stoppiiig 
the movements ; while the wood, in similar eircumstanoes^ 
warps or splits, and the threads, owing to the excessive dry* 
BOSS of the climate, toe very apt to brrak and snap asondeiw 
But notwithstanding all these disadvantages, which pes- 

* Travels, ToI.il. p. ISK 
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Aftps find a fbH compensation in the cheap labour of a coun- 
trj whoee inhabitants have few wants, the pasha is able to 
oompete with the European manufacturers in eveiy maricet 
to which he is admitted, and even to undersell the merchants 
of India in their own ports.* 

It has happened, fortunately for the pasha, that this cot- 
ton-wool is not the usual coarse kind hitherto grown in 
Egjrpt, but of a very superior quality, equal to the best 
Ameiican. In the year 1822, the crop yielded about 
5^600,000 lbs., — a portion of which, being sent to Liverpool 
on trial, was sold at the rate of a shilling a.pound. In 1828, 
the produce was so abundant, that after supplying the 
countries on the borders of the Meditenranean, it was cal- 
cnlatad that at least 50,000 bagei .might be exported to 
Englaiid. The pasha is ^ill extending the culture of this 
vsefld plant on tracts of ^|Tound l<Hig. neglected, by clearing 
out the old can^, and digging others tor the purpose of 
irripiation ; so that it is very probable the quantity of cotton 
which may be ndsed in Egypt will at no distant period 
equal the whole importation from America; because, as 
the crop is not exposed, on the banks < of the Nile, to the 
frosts and heavy rains which frequently injure it in the less 
temperate climate of the United States, it is much less pre- 
carious. Besides, this new source of supply acquires addi- 
tional in^rtance from the consideration that it will be 
brought to England in British shipping, and will, there- 
fore, almost necessarily lead to an increase of our export 
trad« to Egypt. 

It was at one time f^sehended that fear of the plague in 
this country might prove an, obstacle to the extension of the 
cottoi^^raM wiu the dominions of the pasha. An alarm, 
which no one at first thought could pronounce altogether 
groundless, seized the magistrates of Liverpool, who forth- 
with consulted the physicians, both as to the risk of infeo- 

* Wbila we writo, tbe fbll»wiDg noclee appears in a Calcnttt paper, 
dated towaidfl the end of last year :— " An Arab ship baa arrlyed from 
tbe Red flea, and brought 250 bales of ootton-yarn, the inannfhctnre of 
tb» pUhM at his aptnning-miUs near Cairo. It la reported that he has 
sent 500 tales to Snrat, 1000 to Calcutta, and that he intends next season 
to send long-Ksloiha, maddapoUans, Ac, having established power- 
looma ! Theae goods are at preeent admitted at 00 per cent. InToiee eoet, 
besldea^4i per cent, cnmoms. What will the meroantile commnoity say 
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tion, and the proper means for presenting so formidaUa 
an evil. But the experience of more than a century provesw 
^t with suitable precautions the disease in question cm 
be effectually guarded against, even in climates which mig^ht 
be imagined to predispose the human constitution to it|i 
influence. The Afediterranean States, for example, have 
found that the establishment of quarantine protects the 
health of their inhabitants ; while many intelligent medical 
men hold the opinion that the atmoi^here of Great Britain, 
combined with the improved police of our larger towns, is 
itself a sufficient antidote to the malady, which occasionally 
carries death through the crowded, filthy, and ill-ventilated 
lanes of the modern Alexandria. The pasha himself has 
undertaken W extirpate. the plague from Egypt; and we 
have no doubt, that by the use of the means which he has 
been advised to adopt he wiU ultimately succeed. The 
rules enforced by the English Board of Health in that coun- 
try in 1801 had the effect, in the first instance, of causing 
its ffTadual disappearance, and, finally, of bringing it to a 
totid cessation ; and the whole of Egypt remained perfectly 
free firom it during the ten succeeding years. At all events, 
a trade with Tui^ey has been carried on with perfect impu- 
nity firom a very remote period; comprehending cotton- 
wool, cotton-yam, mohair-yam, and carpets, articles not 
less to be suspected as vehicles of contagion than the com- 
inodities produMd by Mohammed Ali** 

Besides cotton, this enterprising monarch has bestowed 
a similar attention on silk, flax, and the sugar-cane. To 
these may be added indigo, safllower, and henneh, which 
are of great use in the various processes of dying and 
calico-printing. In the valley of Tumulaut, the ancient 
Land of Goshen, he has established a colony of five hundred 
Syrians, for the purpose of cultivating the mulberry and 
rearing silkworms; while in the beautifiil province of 
Fayoum the vine and the olive are again approachine that 
perfection which they once enjoyed, and ibr which the 
genial climate of Egypt appears so well calculated. To- 
pacco is likewise cultivated to a great extent ; but, being 
weaker than the American, is not so much liked in Europe, 
fad is, therefore, chiefly confined to domestic consmnptio% 

• iSS Qnsrtarl J BsvisWi TPL ixz. p. 900. FlanatandVo^nAj: 
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In a word, it is impossible to set limits to the psodoetiTe 
powera of that fine countiy, stimulated by heat and moisture 
to an extent which in some degree may be regulated by the 
wants of the agriculturist, and of which the sou is constantly 
repaired by the annual depositions of the river. Nothing 
seems wanting but a more enlightened experience, and the 
eigoyment of greater freedom on the part of the cultivator 
to render the dominions of Mohammed Ali Ihe richest 
country on the face of the earth, the abode of plenty, civQi« 
xation, and knowledge. 

But it must not be concealed, that, at present the pasha 
is too much disposed to interfere with the private industiy 
of his subjects. His views of political economy are narrow 
in the extreme. Having created the commerce and manu- 
&ctories of Egypt, he regards the whole as his own prop- 
erty, or at least so much under his control that no one is 
permitted to think for himself, to fix his price, or to choose 
Lis maricet. His excise officers rival in activity the agents 
of the oldest European nation ; and hence we are assured, 
that if a peasant sows a little cotton, and his wife spins it 
into a garment, it is liable to seizure, unless it be stamped 
with the viceroy's mark as a proof of its having paid duty. 
We are further told, that he furnishes the shoemaker with 
Jsather, who euts it and makes it into shoes, and when they 
•re finished parries them to the agent of the pasha, who 
pays him so much a day for his labour. The shoes are 
then deposited in a general store, out of which they are 
sold to Uie public The same thing is done in regard to 
the doth manufactures. He provides, the weaver with the 
yam, who, when he has completed his web takes it to the 
viceroy's overseer, who remunerates him at a certain rate 
for his work ; the stuff is then lodged in the government 
warehouse, where it is either sola for domestic use, or 
exported by foreign merchants, at a considerable profit to 
the vigilant juisha. 

Tko same principle applies to the largest establishments. 
Every landholder and manufacturer is obliged to convey the 
produce of his labour to some central depot, where it is 
purchased by the agents of government at fixed prices ; and 
all artidas must be marked, otherwise they cannot be legally 
•old. Even in th^ speculations of foreign trade the pasha 
cbini* tlM light of takiiur a shaze with tbft meichants< to 

Z% 
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£«r at least m to advance ftmds and enjoy a portion of the 

grofit. Bat should the adventure turn out unfavourably^ 
e does not think himaeif bound to bear any part of the 
loss; confining his generosity on such occasions to an 
iunple allowance of time for reimbursing the stock which 
lie may have contributed. 

Hence, it has been alleged Uiat his countenance^ has in 
many casw proved a positive disadvantage ; because he has 
induced mercantile houses into speculations in which they 
would not have voluntarily engaged, and involved them in 
difficulties from which some who possessed but a small 
capital have never recovered. It is in the Indisui trade 
chiefly that these disasters have occurred ; sufficient atten« 
tion not hairang been paid to the length of the voyage, the 
slowness of the returns, and, above all, the fifequent ^uts to 
which those distant maikets are liable. But so desirous is 
Mohammed of establishing an intercourse with the East^ 
that there are. no expedients within the range of human 
means whidi he will not employ in order to realize his pur- 
pose. The recovery of the trade which was withdrawn 
firom Bgypt by the barbarism of its government, as well as 
by the improvements in navigation which crowned the 
effi>rts of the European powers in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, is a favourite object with the politicians of 
Cairo, and enffages deeply the attention of their clnef. He 
ean abready supply the states on the shores of the Mediter* 
fanean with wax, hides, coffee, myrrh, frankiutcense, coccu* 
his indions, asafostida, ivory, rhinoceros-horn, tortoise-shell, 
fal ammoniac, senna, tamarind^ ostrich-feathers, incense, 
bakam oi Mecca, gum-arabic, gum-copal, benzoin, Soco- 
Irine aloes, coloqmntida, gum-ammoniac, galbanum, sagape- 
Hum, opoponax, spikenaro, sulphur, musk, and gold-dust. 

l*he intercourse by land with the countries towards the 
south and west is carried on by caravans. Those firom 
Sennaar and Barfi^ arrive in September or October, and 
depart when they have sold their goods and completed their 
purchases. The sacred convoy of pilgrims bound to Mecca 
leaches Egypt about the Ramadan, or general fast, and sets 
off immediately after Betram, the great Mohammedan feast, 
Ihfeit it may enter the holy city bemre the month of the fee* 
tiTai has expired* Caravans from Mount Sinai appear in 
th9 ftprini^ bcingiiig datw and chMmMil; aimilar eannaodl* 
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tiet an MH from the oases on the backs of camels ; the 
same mode of conYeyance heiae still used to tzansport the 
cargoes of Arabia, Persia, and flindostim from the Red Ses 
to &B capital. • 

The caravans from Abyssinia travel northward throttgk 
the desert, on the east side of the Nile, as far as Esnen* 
They briim ivory and ostrich-feathers ; but theur principal 
trade consists in gum and in slaves of both sexes, Cairo 
being the ultimate destination of the latter, the place where 
the sales are made. They carry home Venetian glass manu- 
ftctores, woollen dresses, cotton and linen stuffs, blue 
shawls, and some other articles which they purchase at 
Siout and Kenneh. The Ababd^ and Bicharis tribes also 
come to Esntfh for metals, utensils, and such grain as they 
require. They sell slaves, camels, and gum, which th^ 
gather in their deserts, as well as the chucoal which they 
make from the acacia trees. But the most valuable com^ 
modity that they brinf is senna, which ther collect in the 
mountains between the Nile and the Red Sea, where it 
grows without culture. 

The trade to Cossier, on the shores of that gulf, is onlv 
B feeble remnant of that by which Egypt was once enriched. 
The exports are wheat, barley, beans, lentils, su^, car« 
thamoh flowers, oil of lettucC, and butter. The impoittf 
tions are coffee, cotton Cloth^^ Indian mttslin% English silks, 
spices, ii)cense, and Cashmere shawls. This branch of 
commerce is conducted by persons going on their pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

The principal imports from the nations of Europe may be , 
reckoned as kxUows :— The French cloths called mahouts 
and londrins, silks, scarlet caps, gold-lace, blotthig-paper^ 
glass, earthenware, hardware, watches, and many inferior 
objects from M-arseiUes ; every variety of cotton goods, su- 
perfine broadcloths, lead, tin, iron, steel, vitriol, gun-barrels, 
nrearms, and watches, from England ; similar articles from 
Germany and Italy^ especially the scailet bonnets or scull- 
caps which are indisp«uable to the Turks. Such goods 
brought directly from the place of manulMture pay an im- 
post duty of three per cent. ; while Turkish comoMdities 
are charsed &ve per cent, at Alexandria, and four per cent. 
at BoulaL For goods brought by land from the interior 
lUDa per cent, is exacted at one payment, Theexport Any 
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is throe'per cent, to Europe, and five per cent to Taiicey o* 
either side of the Hellespont. Cargoes sent bj the lied 
l^a pay ten per cent, each way, with certain exceptions too 
imnute to be specified on the present occasion. The fullest 
details, with ample lists of exports and imports, are given by 
M. Mengin, in the work already so often referred to, where 
the mercantile reader will find much to gratify hiiB curiosity 
in regard to the commercial system pursued by Moham- 
med Ali. 

The revenue of Egypt has been estimated at 2,349,3792., 
—arising from the mtrt, or land-tax ; the customs ; the re- 
sumed lands, amounting to nearly all the cultivable soil ; the 
conquered territories, fiarfiir, Sennaar, Nubia, and a large 
part of Arabia; the monopoly of nearly all the Egyptian 
commerce ; and, finally, an excise on manufactures, raw 
produce, and provisions. The annual expenditure is calcu- 
lated at 1,757,840Z., of which more than one-half is required 
for the army, including the erection of barracks and the 
supply of arms. About 90,000/. is remitted to Constanti- 
nople in name of tribute ; 14,000/. is devoted to the sup- 
port of the church and the law; an equal sum is ex- 
pended on the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and nearly 200,000/. 
on the pasha*s household, his guards, and his yeomen of 
the palace. 

( In former tiiues the revenue passed through the hands of 
the beys, who, after charging it with the expenses of govern- 
ment, were understood to remit the surplus to Constantino- 
ple. But the different asents and coUectore managed so 
adroitly that the grand signior very seldom touch^ any 
portion of the taxes ; on the contrary, he was often called 
upon to pay for the repairs of buildings and canals which 
were never executed. It is generaify beUeved that the 
Mamlouks drew from Egypt, m the shape' of pubhc and 
private income, about a million and a half sterling. When 
the French were in possession of the country the imports 
varied from year to year according to the state of the war. 
General Reynier valued their average amount at about nine 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, or from twenty to twenty* 
ihre millions of francs.* 

It has not been found an easy task to ascertain &e popvltp 

• Sfalts Bran, voL ir. p. lOa 
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lioii of modem Egypt. M. Syhrestre de Sacy» Mengin, and 
othen, have snppUed certniii facti, from which we may 
infet that it amounta to abont two milliona and a half $ bat 
it remains doubtful whether we ought to include in that 
nmnber the Arabs who occupy the deserts between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, or to restrict it to the inhabitants of town% 
and to such of the peasantry as are made sabjects of taxa- 
tion. The last of the authors just named, who professes 
to have paic^ great attention to this article of Egyptian st4 
tistics, reckons in Cairo eight persons to a house, while in 
the provinces he assigns only four individuab to every 
fyaufy. The amount is as follows : — 

HnoMf. InhabUKntb 

In Cairo. 25,000 MO.OOD 

In ibe prdvineial towns of Alexsndrit, Ro* 

setta, Damiotta, Old Cairo, and Bonlalc 14,933 58,138 
In fourteen provinces, containing 3476 vil- 
lages 564,168 2,256,973 

603,700 S,614«40O 

Compared with the pompous narratives of the ancient 
historians, the present population of the great valley of the 
Nile sinks into msjignificance. Before the Persian conquest 
the inhabitants, including all classes who acknowled^dthe 
uithority of the Pharaohs, were estimated at seven milfions, 
-—a number which, if we consider the extreme productive- 
ness of the eountxy, yielding in many parts two crops every 
year, will not be pronounced altogether improbable. Be- 
sides, we are satisfied that the Libyan Desert now covers » 
great breadth of soil which was at one time under crop, and 
which, even in our own days, is not quite beyond the reach 
of irrigation by means of canals drawn from the higher sec- 
tions of the Nile,— -an expedient not unlikely to suggest 
itself to that energetic ffovemor, who has already made an 
extensive cut near Elephantboi^ in order to avoid the disad* 
Tantages of the Cataracts. 

The people of Egypt may be divided into Copts, Arabsi 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, and Syrians. The first are the most 
ancient, and bear, as Malte Bran observes, the same rela* 
tlou to the Arabs ,that the Gauls did to the Franks under the 
first race of the French kings. But the victors and the 
• Taa^uished have not, as in the l&t^ oase» been amalgamated 
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into one national body. The iblloweiB of Mohamsiedy m 
their fierce intolerance, reduced the unhappy Greeks and 
Egyptians to a state of painful degradation ; forcing them 
tn Uve apart from their proud masters, and to earn a liveU* 
hood by constant labour. They did not, however, peremp^ 
tonly insist on the alternative o( conversion or utter exter* 
mination, as the Romish Christians did with the Arabian 
Mussulmans in Spain; while the talent possessed by th« 
Copts for writing and keep^ig accounts recommended then» 
to their conquerors, and at the same time supplied th« 
means of perpetuating their own race. The Arab) who 
knew no art but that of war, saw that he had an interest in 
preserving them ; and hence we find, that after all the con- 
tumely and oppression they have undergone, their number 
amounts to about two hundred thousand. They are seen 
in all parts of the country firom Alexandria to the Cataracts ; 
but their principal residence is in the Said, where they oc- 
casionally constitute almost the exclusive inhabitants of 
whole villages. 

Egypt has been so frequently invaded, overrun, and colo- 
nized, that there no longer exists a pure race among its 
inhabitants. The Copts are usually regarded as the de- 
scendants of the true Egyptians, the subjects of Amenophis 
and Sesostris. Volney remarks, that "both history and 
tradition attest their descent from the people who were 
conquered by the Arabs, — ^that is, from that mixture of 
Egyptians, Persians, and, above all, of Greeks, who under 
the Ptolemies and Constantines were so long in possession 
of Egypt.'* "This," he adds, "will be rendered still 
more probable, if we consider the distinguishing features of 
this race of people : we shall find them all characterized by 
a sort of yellowish dusky complexion, which is neithet 
Grecian nor Arabian : they have all a poSed visage, swollen 
eyes, flat noses, and thick lips ; — ^in short, the exact coun«< 
tenance of a mulatto. I was at first tempted to attribute this 
to the climate ; but when I visited the Sphinx, I could not 
help thinking the figure of that monster mmished the trutf 
•olution of the enigma, observing its features to be precisely 
those of a negro."* 

Thoee writers who have gone in search of the etymological 

* Tnfels, vol. i. p. TV. 
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sztracUon of the name have« as uiiia]» azTived at veiy. 
different results. Perhaps the opinion of Herbelot presents 
the oreatest show of reason, which identifies it with the 
word Kypt or Keptf a term which is employed even by the 
modem Copts as the designation of their country. In 
remote times JEgypiius was also written JSgoptiost in both 
of which forms Sie first syllable is an article. Homer, too^ 
■eems to have given the name of ^gyptos to the Nile ; and 
according to Herodotus, Thebes, the ancient capital, was 
called i£g7ptu«. If we remove the article and the Greek 
terminadou£x»nJBgoptios, — the remaining root, Gopt, will 
give the appellation bv which the old possessors of Egypt 
are known to the nations of modem Europe. * 

The Coptic language, which is fully ascertained to have 
been the tongue of the people at large under the Pharaonic 
dynasty, exhibits some affinity to the Hebrew and Ethiopic, 
but is now greatly mixed with Greek and AraMc terms. 
Several dialects have been detected, according to the geo- 
graphical situation of the tribes who continue to speak it, 
whether in the Delta or the SaJid. Us general character, 
we are told, consists in the shortness of the words, in the 
simplicity of its grammatical modifications, and in the cir- 
cumstance of expressing genders and cases by prefixed bjU 
lables, and not by terminations, like the languages of 
Greece and Romcf 

The religion of the Copts is that form of Christianity 
which, was derived from the sect of the Eutychians, a body 
of heretics who sprang up in the Greek or Eastern church. 
Their head is the patriarch of Alexandria, who, they main- 
taiuy sits in the seat of St. Mark the Evangelist ; to whom 
they ascribe their conversion, and whose relics they were 
wont to exhibit. This disnitaiy may also be regarded as 
the superior of the Abyssinian Christians, for he always 
appoints the Abuna, who is the highest ecclesiastical func- 
tionary among that people. The patriarch, though himself 
elected by the clergy, exercises an almost unlimited power, 
and is every where obeyed with the most profound respect. 

* D^Herbdot, Bib. Orient, mots Kebt, Kibt ; Malte Bran, iv. p 106 • 
Klrchor'a Prodromos Koptos, p. 203 ; Herod. Eaterpe. 

t QnatrainAre, Becherches snr la Litt^ratore Egypticgme ; Vater in 
Hm Mtiluidates of ▲deUug ; Zooga de Qiig. et Usn Obeliscomm, i 
V cS. 
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The officiating minuteTs are mmntained by the bounty of 
their flocks ; but it should seem, that as their acquiremoBtc 
are not expected to be of a very high otder, the process of 
training is neither tedious nor e^ensive. The rite of or- 
dination proceeds on a principle similar to that of the mar^ 
riage-ceremony among the ancient Romans. The canifi- 
date is seized by his mends among the priests, and carried 
tJmost by force to the patriarch, who persists, notwith- 
standing all his pleas of unworthiness, to pronounce qvef 
him the usual benediction. No person can be ordained 
who is unmarried, nor when he has been ordained can he 
marry a second time. The monks, on being admitted into 
their order, are clad in a winding-sheet, and have the fu- 
neral-service performed, to indicate that they are now dead 
to the world. They are bound to maintain a strict celi- 
bacy, as, from among them the bishops are uniformly 
elected,—^ strange contrast in the qualifications required 
in the different ranks of the priesthood. The Copts prac- 
tise the Jewish rite of cirduncision, as well as auriculat 
confession, a^d other ceremonies common to the Eastern 
church and to that of the West. At Cairo, indeed, there 
are about 5000 of them who have conformed to the Romish 
communion, and are receiving a suitable education undef 
the eyes of certain members of the College for Propagating 
the Faith in Foreign Farts. 

Although this people are generally riegarded as the de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians, Mngled with the Per- 
sians left by Cambyses, and with the Greeks who followed 
the standard of Alexander, they are described by travellers 
as having a darker complexion than the Arabs, flat fore- 
heads, and hair partaking of the woolly ch^acter. They 
have also large eyes, rais^ at the angles, high cheek-bones^ 
short though not flat noses, wide mouths, and thick lips. 
Like all classes of men who have been long degraded, they 
are remarkable for cunning and dupEcity, removed at once 
from the pride of the Turk and the bluntness of the Arab ; 
being an uncouth and grovelling' race, and farther distant 
from civilization and the softened habits of society than any 
of their felloW-^citizens. 

The physiognomical description how giveh is supplied 
by Malte Brun, wMcfa differs not greatly from that of Vol-* 
tudj* Pr4 RkhardsoDi on the other hand^ observes^ ibai 
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Mthtitfai it^ir festaiM nor in their eoniptoi«Q bave tht 
Copts tile smaOeet resemblaace to the fig;iire0 of the ancieiit 
JSgfpiiaiM Tepreeented in tb» toaha at Thebes, or in any 
other part of the eounftiry ; ^and he accordingly supposes 
that fhey are a- mixed race, .bearing in their physiogniHuy 
the marks of an aUian<^ to the great Circassian ^eunily, and 
oibiriGaBly oWinffiiished from the children of Mizraim, the 
Itboriginal Egyptians. The NuMansyon the contrary, resi- 
dent at Eiej^antin^ are described by him as perfectly 
black, but without possessing the least of the negro feature ; 
the lips small, the nose aquiline ; the expression of the 
countenance sweet and animated, and neanng a strong re* 
aemblance to that "which is generally found porteayed in the 
ten^der and tombs of the ancibnt Egyptians. He ^also 
noticed seyeral families of a third i^e, differinff both, in 
complexion and feature fironi the inhabitants of Es Souan 
and of NiKbia. Their hue was more of a brbnze or iped^ 
dish brown, resembling maho^gany ; approachmg nearer, 
both in featare and in ccMuplexion, to Uiat which is called 
the head of the young Memnon', and to the figures in the 
tomb at Beban el Me&uk^ than any of the human race that 
over feH under his observation. They are aS' different, he 
imbjoins, ftom the Copt in Egypt, both in hue and feature, 
&s a Hindoo is from a Frenchmjoi.* 

Hence it has been concluded, with considerable proba* 
biUty, that the enciettt Egyptians were, as regards colour* 
Uacks, although essentiaUy distinguished in their physiog- 
nomy from the negrov l^he inhabitants of modem Egypt 
luTo by other authors been rated as follows :<— 

. Coins.. ..:...r. '.....160,000 

Arab Fdllahs f > . .2,250,000 

Bedonip Arabs 150,000 

Arabian Greeks ^.35,W0 

^wa r 90.090 

Syriaoa 20,000 

Amneniana ]0,000 

Torks and Albsntani 90,000 

Franks or LevanUaes 4006 

Mamlooka .; 500 

Ethiopians, &c 7,5000t 

The Avt&bs may be divided into three classes ; fiyst, tht 

*TMnis^vol.Lp.M.|01. t Modem Travellfr. 

Aa 
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w3d independent >Bed<min8 who oooapy the' desert ; thei* 
the paatonl tribes who feed, their floisks on the hoidcn of 
^gjf^ and oocaslonaUy enter the cuKlTated districts ; and^ ] 

lastly, the -peasants or Fellahs, who devote themselves te 
agticulture and the aits, and- are the principal inhabitants 
of the villages both in Upper and Lower Egypt* This 
people are distingnii^hed bya lively 4ind expressive physiog 
nomy, small sparklinff eyes,- short pointed beards, and a 
general* angularity of iotiaa. t their lip^, being ttsnally open, 
show their teeth ; their arms ^re extremely mascnlar ; the 
whole body, in shoi^ is niore remarkable for agility than 
for beauty, and more nervous than handsome. The tented 
Arab, hoverinff with his flocks along the borders of the 
fertile valley of the Nile^-is the same in character, manners, 
and customs as. he has been since the days of the patri- 
archs ; regarding with disdain and proud independenqe all 
other classes of mankind, but more partictilarljr those of his 
own nation who in his eyes have degraded thcanselves by 
taking up their abodes in fixed halntations, and whom he 
calls, in contempt, the Arab of the Walls. - ^ 

The Turks have graver features and sleeker forms,' fine 
eyes, but overshaded so much as to have little expression ; 
large noses, handsome mouths, good hps> long tufted beards^ 
lighter complexions, short necks, a grave and .indolent 
habit of body ; and in every thing an air of weight which 
they' associate with the idea of nobleness. 

The Greeks, who must now be classed as foreigners, 
present the regular features, the delicacy and the versatility 
of their ancestors ; they ^re charged with a bertain degree 
of sharpness and roguery in their mercantile transactions, 
qualities for which they are indebted, perhaps, to the op- i 

pressive domination of their Mosleni conquerors. We j 

are told that there areabout jGive thousand de8cendan^ of 
the ancient Ghreek colonists, who form qtiite a distinct race ' 
from the. modern Greeks. The^ have lost their original j 

tongue, and speak a kind of Arabic ; most of them are mari- 
ners, but in general they pursue the inferior and handi- i 
• craft trades* I 

The Jews have the same physiognomy as in Europe, ' 

and are here, as well as every, where else, devoted to ' the 
pursuits of commerce. l)espised and buffeted, without 
oeing aetoally expell^ they compete with the Oopta in 
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llhft large towns fas nluationa in the euBtoins, and for the 
nanagemeat of property belonging to the rich. M. Mengin 
ledums that there are about four thousand of this singakir 
people resident in the dominions of Mohammed Ali, three 
thousand of whom inhabit a part of Cairo which bearis the 
distinction of their name. The streets are so narrow as 
to be idmost impassable ; the houses are dark, crowded 
together, filthy, and. so infeetious, that when the plague 
breaks out, the first inquiry is, if it has appeared in the 
JewsV Quarter.* > 

There are about two thousand Arabians who reside pri]»> 
eipally in the capital, where they exercise every kind of 
trade, and are much concerned in money transactions with 
the goYiBrnment.. The Greek Christians of Syria may be 
estimated at three thousand in Cairo, and one thousand in 
the other cities of Egypt. They were formerly the whole- 
sale merchants who supplied the land pn^rietors and others 
with various kinds of articles, >and were in general wealthy ; 
hat the monopoly of the viceroy has very considerably lee* 
eened their business and diminished their funds. 

The spirit of improvement which distinguishes the Yeign 
of Mohammed has produced less change on the exteiMl 
appearance of Cairo than on the temper and views of its 
Inhabitants, We have elsewhere stated that this-celebrated 
city was founded in the tenth century by the first caliph of the 
Patimite dynasty, and that the famous Saladin, about two 
hundred years aAerward, built the ramjparts with which 
it is surrounded, extending more .than eighteen thousand 
yards in length. In ascexiding the Nile the traveller arrives 
first at Boulak, the port of the capital, where the vessels are 
moored that come nom the coast. Farther south is Old 
Cairo, at which there is a ha^our for the reception of the 
traders that descend from Upper Esypt. Between these 
Iwo ancient toWns is Cairo, propeify so called, removed 
from the river about a mile and a half, and stretching towards 
the mountains of Mokattam on the east, — a distance of not 
less than three miles. It is encircled with, a stone wall,- 
•qrmounted by fine battlements, and fortified with lofty 
towers at every hundred pac^. There are three or four 

* Mengin, Blstoire de I'Egypta; Malte Bran vbl. Ir; Malmi, 1||> 
^ ' l!l!grpCf; Dfltton, torn. L p. 86 ; Hasselqiiist, Voyago, p. dBL 
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beautiful gates built by ihe Mamlouks, a&d uniting UfAok^le 
•tyle of architecture with an air of grandeur and atagmfi* 
cence. 

But in tluB vast metTopoHs w« find only ohe street, nxh 
lew and unpaged. The houses, Kke aU otiiers in £g^t^ 
are badly bmit of earth or indiffeiefit brieks, 8^d ate oiuy 
distanguiahed by beinff two or three stories high. Lighted 
by windows looking mto badcHsourts or qtta&iAigles, they 
appear from the streets like so. inaiiy prisons, thou|^,the 
general aspect is a little relieved by a number of brge 
squares and many fine mosques. That of Sultan Hassan, 
built at the bottom of the mountain wi whieh ihe citadel is 
placed, is in the form of a parallelogram, and of* great ex- 
tent ; a deep fideze goes all the way tound the t^ of the 
Wfdl, adorned with scuipturss which we call CKMhk^^ but 
which were introduced into Europe 1^ the AtaUaas who 
invaded Spain. 

Cairo is traversed by a canal which issues fimn the l^ile 
« little below the old town, and hating pajiS0d through hxh 
mense and innumerable heaps of rubbudi, enters the modeiA 
.capital on the south side, goes 6at at the nortli, and wind- 
ing round the wall n»kes a second entrance on the T(resfe, 
and terminaties in the Birket-el-Esbequier. The oatliue of 
the city is nearly that of -a quadrant, b«ng squcdre towards 
the north and east and circular tewturds the jKmth and west* 
This artificial river is of the greatest Consequence to the 
-inhabitants ; forv besides furnishing them while th« inund*- 
tion continues with an abundant supply of water for aBthe 
purposes of- domestic life, it afibids the means, of replenish* 
mg a variety of -smidl lakes, both mside and outside the 
w^ls, on which they ply their- pleasure-boats, and e&joj a 
variety of other recreations suited to their indbleHit luxury 
or to the softness of their delicious cliinate. On the border* 
of these, especially wi^nn the town^ nfay be M^ea in an 
eveninff fireworks pouring their light into the air, dancing" 
dogs, daoicing-monkeys, daneinpR-girls, and ^ the people 
• mtSEUig merry and rejoicing, as m the days' of old when-the 
Nile had attained its due elevation, and promised to blesa 
their fields With an ample increase^ In one of these riiedti 
of water is observed the lotus, — that mysterious plan^ so 
hji^hiy esteemed by the ancient Egyptivis* the flower of 
wfieh contrasts so beautifully with the lifoid ground «• 
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^fliioli it ftnoMfl, aa well as with the wrid waate by which it 
i« surrounded. 

, The citadel, which occupies part of the ridge of Mokat- 
tam, is a. place of considerable strength, but, like most other 
ancient buildings in Egypt, greatly encumbered with ruina. 
The palace of the pasha is not worthy of notice on any 
other account than as being the residence of so distinguished 
a person when he chooses to live in his cajntal. It is a 
•mall house, plain, and without i^ny exterior decoration, 
except that it has more glass>window6 in front than Turkish 
dwellings usually exhibit. The Well of Joseph, in the 
middle of the fortress, calls- us I^ack to the twel& century, 
the era of the renowned Saladin, by whom it was excaivated, 
and whose name, Yousef, it continues to. bear. It is about 
45 feet in circumference at the top, and is dug through the 
soft calcareous rock to the depth of about 270 feet, Where 
U meets a spring of brackish water on a level with the Nile, 
from which ind^ it is derived,— owing its saline impn^g- 
nation to the nature of the soil through which it has filtered. 
The water is raised in buckets by two wheels drawn, by 
oxen,— the one being on the sur&ce of the ground, the 
other at the depth of 160 feet. ' The main use of this eele- 
brated cistern, besides partly supplying the garrison, is to 
irrigate the adjoining gardens, and keep alive the little ver- 
dure which adorns the interior of the forti^ss ; but it is 
preserved in tolerable repair from tbe consideration, that 
were the place ever subjected to a w®g^ the stream of Jo- 
seph's Well would become the sole reuance of the troops as 
well as of the numerous inhabitants. 

The memory of Sdadin ie farther associated with the 
atadel by means of a ruin called Joseph's HaU, and which 
is understood to have formed part of the palace of that war- 
like prince. The columps, it is manifest, have been taken 
(torn some more ancient building- at Memphis, beipg gene- 
ndly monolithic, or consisting of a single stone, tall ahd 
massy, and adorned with highly-wrought capitals. In the 
days of Saracenic magnificence, this must have been a truly 
splendid edifice, meriting in some degree the |jraiseB be- 
atowed upon the royal residences of that aspirinff and inge- 
nious people. But it is now in a veiy dilapidated condition, 
part being converted into ^ magazine, and part used as « 
gianaiy ; while the whple has such a waste and mouzniol 
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appeaMOM, is to be» in ttath^ now dMolMe ittd lew iii« 

terestiiiff than if it were a conuplete ruin.* 

But^ in describing Josepli'e Hall, we appvehend thai w« 
have spoken of an arcmtectaral reHe iM^ueh no longfw 
exists. In the year 18^ the citadel was mnssk shaken \ff 
the explosion of a magazine ; whence arose the iMcessity 
of a thorough repair in seTeral of the nmaitiing boildingv 
of the fortress. Among the ruins pointed out for deino^ 
lition were the sorvi^g walls of Saladin's palace f on th» 
fcdte of which was about to be erected a square) misant piobti* 
biy foBt the better accommodation of the troops. The toot 
of this edifice, which might hmg have withstood the ravages 
of time^ was very much admirra. It was formed of a sno- 
cession of little domes made of wood, into whidk wero 
introduced concave circles containing oetf^ons of blue and 
pold. The comers and an^es of the buildugs were carved 
m the best Saracenic manner, and in many places tha 
'colours and gildmg continoed perfectly bnght. 

Cairo, althouj^ it cannot boast of an origin bo ancient 
as that of Thebes, nor of a mythology which cenxMcted the 
present life so closely with the next, has neveriheless a dtv 
of tombs, a Necropolis on which has been lavished mntb 
treasure combined with a certain portion of arohiteetiund 
taste. The desert towaids the east is studded with sepul* 
ehres and mauaoleuiius someof which produce a very striking 
effect. As every Turk throughout the empire^ from the 
grand signior to the meanest peasant, is compelled to be oC 
some pr^ession ; and as eve^ caDing has its peculiaar head- 
dress, which is represented oA a p(Je at the grav« of tha 
deceased^— a buri^^place ih a Moslem country has neeesia- 
rily a singular appearance. The celebrated tombs of tha 
Marabuks are gomg fest to decay, their boasted msgnifi« 
oence being now limited to a gilt ucuicriplion ; but, in order 
that the reader may be enabled to form a judgment, as to 
ttkeir grandeur in former days, we insert a drawing taken 
from Sue splendid.workon Egypt piMish6d by thi> impenai 
government of France. 

The cemetery of the pasha is the most sumptuoos of 
modem structures in the NeeropoUs of Cairo. It is s 
fulted stone building, consisting of five done^ unda 

*Binkyitoa>vp|.t|L<e. 
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which, in splendid chambBTs composed of jnaible, an laid 
the bodies of bis two tons Toussoon And Ishmael, and of 
his fevoorite wife the mother Jot these youths. Having 
mentioned this ladj^ it may not be ont of place to add that 
she possessed an astonishing degree of ^Uence over her 
inqwtuous husband, who always regarded her as the foun,- 
dation of his good fortune. She was much esteemed, too» 
and beloved by the people ^ for her power was uniformly 
exerted on the side of justice and mercy. Much of her 
time was occupied in receiving petitions ; but it was seldom 
•he had to refer them to the pasht^ as her ascendency was 
too well known by the ministers to require this last appeaL 
If, however, in consequence of any demur on their part, she 
had to apply to him, jie answered their remonstrance by 
■aying, — " 'Tis enough. By my two eyes ! if she requires 
it the thing must be done, be it through fire, water, or 
stpne." 

Mohammed AH ffenerally resides at Shoubra, where he has 
built a splendid Pjuace, and planted a garden siler the Euro- 
pean fashion. The ceilings, executed by a Grecian artist, 
are lofty and vaulted, ornamented with gold, and with repre- 
sentations of landscapes, or of palaces and colonnades, the 
whole being painted in light and pleasing colours. The 
sultana's private sitting-room is still more sumptuous.' 
During the heats of summer his highness occupies an 
apartment below, particularly adapted for coolness, having 
a marble fountain in the qentre amply supplied' with a 
constant stream of water. On ctoe of the walu is inscribed, 
in large Arabic characters, a yerse firom the Koran, signify- 
ing ^* an hour of justice is worth seventy days of prayer.*' 

But the chief embellishment of the place is a magnificent 
pavilion, about 250 feet long by 200 broad. On its sides 
run four galleries or colonnades, composed of elegant ))illar8 
of the fiiiest white marble, surrounding a sunken court six 
feet deep, paved throughout vrith the same beautifid mate- 
rial At each comer of the ^colonnade is a terrace, over 
which water passes into the court below in a murmuring 
cascade, having on its ledges figures^of fish, sculptured so 
true tb nature that they appear to move in the flowing 
■tream. The whole supply of water rises again through a 
fountain in the centre, and reappears in abeantifiil iet^'eau, 
Mjy, ipaiUiqg, and aboodant. In fine weather ue paalM 



lionaUfreaoits to tUs splendid foairtain with' th« ladiet 
vSr hii itmaif who row mbont in the flooded coort Ibr th« 
aiaiiwment of his higfanese, while he vt aeated in the colon- 
nade. Gtest if the cofmnotioa when the ladiet descend 
mto the garden. A ^n^nal is fliven, and the gardeners 
Tssdsh in a moment. Mrs. Loshington was stinck with 
the tuddj cheeks and healthy appearance of thf se men. 
They are principally Greeks ; and the gay colours of their 
faaeiful costome,— *«ach with a nosegay or hunch of fruit 
in 1^ hand,— combined with tht hizariant sceneiy aroimd, 
g«re them more the semblance of actors in a ballet repre- 
senthig a fi^te in Arcadiathan the real labourers of a Tnrk- 
ish despot* 
This chapter would be mcofnplete were we not to com* 

Cre what ccypt is at present with what it was at tfa» 
ginning of the century. 

When Mohammed assumed the command anarchy 
reigned in every d^artment. The country was distracted 
by the conflicting pretensions of the Mamlouks, aided br 
the Bedouin Arabs, the Albanians, and the Turks, witn. 
many rrral chieftains. The soldiers were mutinous ; the  
flnances were exhausted; property was. insecure; agricut* 
ture was ne(|lected ; and commeroe lansuished. But now 
ereiy thing is Improved ; the wild Arabs are submissive ; 
the ndfitary are controlled, lodged in barracks or tents, and 
regularly paid ; the flnances prodigiously increased ; new 
v^ articles or produce raised ; imd trade carried on to an 
^extent formerly unknown. The whole country from Alex- 
andria to 8jmk is perfectly tranquil, and travellers pass 
unmolested with as much freedom and safety as on the 
continent of Europe. It is not pretended that the viceroy 
has not his failings; he has many: but to estimate his 
character he should be judged by the standard of other 
Mohammedan princes,->-of the nashas of Syria or Tuikey, 
for example ; — and which of all these can be compared to 
himi Itishajpdly&irtotryhimbyournotionsof excellence^ 
when everv thuiff — custom, religicm, government — are so dU^ 
finent. His deficte are those of aducatiiim and example ; his 
improvemente are the fruit of his own genius and patnodsnuf 

* Narrative of a JonnMy, p. 1S8. 

t QmnailT Bfovlew, voL ziz.|». 906. Mr. Game ranaiks tbat Iha 
jrmasd dsejrtvscharastsr of Mohammnills In nsthing mow visttte thai 
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A feport h9f nadied Europe that this remadoMe penon 
luu conceded to his people the benefits of a represeiitati'va 
government and a Toice in the adQinistration of pablia 
afiairs. But the inf<»inatian is much too vagne to be en- 
titled to « place in the leooids of hiatory. 

The future pro^erity of Egypt depends in a ffreat 
degree upon the eoccessor of the present viceroy. Ibruimi, 
the 'son of his wife, and the Defturder, who is his son-in- 
law by majiiage, will probably divide the choice of Moham- 
med. The former is more likely to obtain the recommenda ' 
tion of the pasha and the sanction of the Sublime Poite, 
because he  is more friendly than, the other to the re- 
generation which has been efi^ed throughout the country 
with results so favourable even, to the supreme gove^^n6nt 
Should the election faJJ on the husband of A^s daughter^ 
the consequences will be deplorable ; for he is not only a 
deeided enemy to the Franj^ and to the late innovations, 
but regards them both vnth the eye- of a bigoted Mnssul- 



.la th6 perfect secarltv and qoietneat tbaf rtipi throof l^out Us domlakHUk 
llie traveller there dreams no more of violence than he woofd do in spy 
town tftroof hout Scotland or Wales ; from the capital to t)w Cataracts 
every man** hand is at peace with bim, and be may ramble along tba 
banks of the Nile with as entire an ease and abandon ar on those ^ Us 
native riverS or ia bis own garden at biune.--Jteco2/eefton« tftkt 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The OtueSf Ancient Beremce, and Desert of the Thebaid* 

Mwninc of the 1>»ni| OMto— Those of Egypt dMeribed.in ▼axioui and 
oppoBlfe Ciptoiinh-UMd u Flaoas of Exile— Their Namber— The 
Great Oaais^Deecribed by Sir A^ Edmonal^Mio— Ancient Buildings— 
Necn^Ile or Cemetery— Sappoeod Origin of euoh Land— -Weetera 
Oaeia— First Tisited by Sir A. Edmonsione— El Caaai^SoU— Positioii 
^The UtUe Oaei*— £1 Kaaaai^-Oreek TetnpIo^Fountain— Ei Baix— 
El Moele— Oasis of fiiwah-^Deseription of Towns— Of the Temple 
of Japiter Ammon— Fountain of theSon-^Sacred Ijake— Other Oases 
— 4)eseit of the Tbebaid—BweBioe— Trade- -Aeconnt ofan imafinary 
City by CaiUaud— Mtnation and Extent of Berenice— Emerald Moon 
tains— Present Condition of Miners— Inhabitants of the Desert^ 
BharUn— Myos Hormtts-^Cosseir. . 

The territory of Egypt includes certain fertile spots in 
the Libyan desert, which, from the peculiarity of theif 
situation, amid an ocean of sand, have been denominated 
islands. The tenn oasis, in the ancient lan^aee of the 
country, signifies ah inhabited place, a distinction suffi* 
ciently intelli^ble when contrasted with the vast wildemesi 
around, ih which even the most savage tribes have not Ten 
tured to take up their abode. It has been observed, at the 
same time, that as this descriptive epithet is applied to a 
cluster of oases as well as to a sWle spot of verdant 
ffround, the use of it has become somevniat ambig:uou8. In 
this respect, indeed, they bear a striking resemblance to 
blands m the great s^a, where one of larger size is usually 
eturrounded by others of smaller dimensio^is; all taking 
their name 'from some cihsumstance, geographical or phy* 
•ical, which is common to the whole. 

Like Egypt itself, these isolated dependencies have been 
described in very opposite colours by different writers. 
The Greeks called them the islands of the blessed ; and 
without doubt they appear, delif^ful in the eyes of the 
traveller who hai daring many painftd weeks soffeied th« 
printions and fiitigUe of the oeeeit. But it is well known 



• 

thai ihey were generally regarded in a lest favoanbla 
aspect by the Greeks and Romans, who not tmirequently 
assigned them as places of banishment. The state male- 
factor and the ministers of the Christian church, who were 
sometimes comprehended in the same class, were, in the 
second and third centuries^ condemned to waste their days 
as exiles in the remote solitude of the Libyan Oasis. They 
were usvaUy reckoned.three in number ; the Great Oasis, 
of which the principal tow^ is El Kargeh ; the little Oasis, 
dr that of £1 Kassar ; andotke Notuiem Oasis, more fta> 

2aently called Siwah. To tiiese is ntifw added the Western 
^asis, which does not aj^ar to have been mentioned by 
any ancient geogn^her except Olympiodpnls, and whieh 
was .never seen by any European nntit Sir AidabM 
Edmonstone visited it about ten years ago. 

The. Great Oasis, the most southern, of tiie whole, eon* 
sists of a number of insulated spots, whichexteiid in a line 
parallel to the course of the Nile, separated from one 
another by considerable intervals of sandy waste, and 
•(retchuig Hat UoA than a hcmdred miles in latitttde. M. 
Foneet, who- examined it in 1698, says thi^t k contaim 
many gardens watered iK(ith rivulets, and that its palm- 
groves exhibit a perpetual yerdure. It ii^ t^ first staga 
of the DaifHa jcaravan, which assembles at Siput^ bemg 
about four days* journey irom that town, and nearly the 
aame distance frsmFardiout. The. exertions of Browne, 
Oaillaud^ Edmonstone, and Henmker have supplied to the 
EuiDpeam reader the most ample details relative to this in 
teresting localityi whidi, there, can be no doubt, must have 
b^n the acine of civilized Ufe» and perhaps of political in- 
irtitutioiia, at a very remote era*. 

An interestmg account of ihe architectural ruins of 
tibie Great Oasis is to be fo^nd in the pages of Six A« 
Edmonstone^ who tells, that about a mile and a half 
towards the north of £1 Il^arffeh, he observed on an emi-. 
neiMie a buiiding which proved to be a small quadrangular 
tempb 81, feet long by 31 bro^ of which threp sides are 
itill remainiti^. The wafla on the inside axe opyerod with 
ligams and mdrogly|^Kic«» greatly .defaced, but of distin^ 
poiah ed elegaBca, There waa the «suaL andosuse of un- 
MiiMk hfficlt,— « deftnc9 nee^ssiay in a cocgatzY so much 
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«ipoi0d to hostile iifeiurions as this has always been« 
From hence he discoyered a larger temple at a short dis* 
tanoe to the north-west, and on a high ground still farther 
in the same direction several buildings lute the ruins of an 
Arab town. On approaching the temple he was struck 
with the beauty of the situation^ in the nudst of a rich 
wood, consisting of palm, acada, and other trees, with a 
stream of water in front. 

In point of magnitude it fax exceeded any thing he had 
hitherto seen. The entry is through a dromos^ of which 
the enclosures are so lm>ken that it is difficult to discern 
the shape. He cotild distinguish, however, that it had been 
Ibimed by a parapet wall surmounted with a cornice, con- 
neiBting ten columns, with spaces on each side to admi^ an 
easy approach. The temple stands east and west, and a rich 
cornice runs allround the top. The £roat iacompletely covered 
with colossal figures and hieroglyphics, which, as they extend * 
but balf*way to the north and soaUi sides, give the whole exte* 
rior rather an unfinished appearance. The great doorway Is 
much ornamented, and leads to a magnificent apartment, 60 
ftet by 64, with twelve columns, 13 feet in circumference* 
The second chamber, 64 feet by 19, is divided from the firsi 
tfj a sort of screen, formed by a wall lower than that of the 
temple, intersected by four columns, which, together with four 
otheni in the centre of the apartment, now fallen, are of the 
same size with those above mentioned. The chamber is 
traced all over with figures and hieroglyphics on stucco^ 
retaiuingrmaiks of paint, particularly blue and red ; whereas, 
the first IS quite plain, except on the west side. The thiict 
apartment 81 feet by 29, is ornamented likewise, and con- 
tains eight columns, but of much smaller dimensions than 
the otheiQi. Last comes the adytum^ or shrine, 20 feet by 
8, richly ^barved, though Uackened with smoke. On each 
side are tv«> compartments detached, but so chokcid up that 
it was impossible to ascertain their shape* The roof of the 
vest of the building is fallen in, except some slabs occa- 
iioBidly supported by pillars; but that of the adytuoiy 
winch 18 lower, is entire. One of the stones used for covers 
JUrthis latter apartment is 36 £9et hy 19 fe^rt 4 inches, an4 
S iset 3 inches thick. 

To the east of the temple are three detached doorways^ 
aldiffwent intervals, and of difirerentpiQpoitioiit. As they 

Bb 
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do not resemble the propyla which ue usual in other pattji 
of Egypt) Sir Archibald is of opinion that this edifice wa» 
originally sunounded with a triple wall, in the manner 
described by Diodorus as applicable to the fane of Jupiter 
Ammon. The first is a solid building, with figures all 
round it ; among others, on the inside, is a colossal repre* 
aentation of Osiris at a banquet. The same is again found 
on the west front. On the roof are four spread eagles or 
Tultures, painted red and blue. The second doorway, 
which is at some distance in the same direction, but not in 
the same line, is considerably higher than even the temple 
itself. Only one-half is stiuiding, having a few figures 
inside carved in relief, and some remains of brickwork 
strongly piled on the top. As it is too high for any pur 
poses of defence, a conjecture has been advanced, that it 
^ may have been the residence of one of the Stelite hermits, 
of whose superstitious practices many traces still reoiain. 
The last of the three {woi^la is low and .imperfect ; but it 
is remarkable for an inscription in Greek letters, with which 
the east end is completely covered, containing a rescript, 
published in the second year of the emperor Gsdba, relating 
to a reform in the administration of Egypt. 

In regard to what appeared at first as the ruins of an 
Arab town, we are informed, Chat, upon a closer examina- 
tion, it proved to be a necropolis or cemetery, consisting of 
a great variety of buildings, not fewer than two or iSiree 
hundred, each the rebeptacle of a number of mummies. 
The greater part are square, and surmounted with a dome 
similar to the small mosques erected over the tombs of 
sheiks ; having^ generally a corridor running round, which 
produced an ornamental effect very striking at a distance, 
and gives them a nearer resemblance to Roman than to aqj 
existing specimen of Greek or Ervptian architecture. 
Some £w are larger than the rest One, in particular, is 
divided into aisles like our churches ; and that it has been 
used as such by the early Christians is clearly evinced by 
the traces of saints painted on the walls. In all there is a 
Crreek cross, and the celebrated Egyptian hieroglyphic, the 
crux ansaia, or cross with a handle, which, originaUy signi* 
fy'mg life, would appear to have been adopted a» a Christian 
em1>lem, either from its similarity to the shape of the cross, 
«r horn its being considered the symbol of a foture ezistenccb 
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But the great peculiarity is a large aquam hole in the centre 
of "each, evidently for the poipoae of containing a monmiy» 
and which, from the fragments and wrappings which lay 
scattered about, had probably been ransacked for the sake 
of plonder. Sir Archibald imagines these sepulchres to be 
of Roman, construction at an early period, nnce it is gene- 
rally believed that the practice of embalming was ffradually 
discontinued in Egypt after the extension of Christianity; 
but he adds, ''among the varioas receptacles for the re- 
maihs of the dead, from the stupendous pyramid to the rudest 
cavern, I know of none, existing or recorded, at all corres- 
ponding to them in shape and appearance."* 

There are several other ruins m the neighbourhood of £1 
Kargeh, which appear to combine the relics of £p(yptian 
paganism with the symbols of Christian worship, and 
thereby lead us to conclude that the edifices may have been 
repaired in the early a^es of our faith after being reliu'' 
quished by the more ancient occupants. For a more minute 
account of these remains we take leave to refer the curious 
reader to the work already indicated. 

Sir F. Henniker speaks rather contemptuously of the 
ecclesiastical architecture which happened to fall under his 
notice in that oasis. There is a temple wlu<^ he describes 
as a small building composed of petty blocks of stone, the 
pillars of which are only two feet six inches in diameter, 
and, " even these, instead of being formed of one solid block, 
are constructed of millstones." He adds, that the surface 
of the earth in the" vicinity of the temple is very remarkable ; 
it is covered with a lamina of salt and sand mixed, and has 
the same appearance as if a ploughed field had been flooded 
over, then firosen, and the water dravm off horn under the 
ice.f 

This remaric suggests a question relative to the origin of 
these grassy islands in the desert. Major Rennel flunks 
that they may be attributed to the vegetation which would 
necessanly be occasioned by springs of water ; the decay 
of the plants producing soil until it gradually increased to 
the - extent of several leagues. They are universally suiw 
founded by higher ground,— a circumstance which aocounts 
fiir the abundance of moisture. Fez^an, in particular, ia 

* EdmoDgtone'a Jdaneyto twportbt Oases ofnroerEfypt,^tt, 4a. 
)^oMs,p. 188. 
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nearly cncii^led with mottntaim ; and the descent fimn the 
western barrier of Egypt into the middle level of the Greater 
Oasis is distinctly marked by Mr. Browne. Their fertility 
has always been deservedly celebrated. Strabo mentionfl 
the supleriority of their wine; Abulfeda and Edxisi the 
luxuriance of the palm-trees ; and our poet ThomMn extcds 

"ttaetaAediates 

Tbat vwdant rise amid tlie Libyan wild." 

SttmmeffT.nSL 

The climate, however, is extremely variable, eapecially in 
winter. Sometimes the rains in the Western Oasis ar» 
very abundant, and fall in torrents, as appears from the 
furrows in the rocks ; but the season Sir A. Edmonstone 
made his visit there was none at all, and' the total want of 
dew in the hot months sufficiently proves the general dry- 
ness of the atmosphere. The springs are all strongly im- 
pegnated with iron and sulphur, and hot at their sources ; 
but, as they continue the same throughout the whde year^ 
they supply to the inhabitants one of the principal means 
of life. The water, notwithstanding, cannot be used until 
it has been cooled in an earthen jar. 

It was in the year 1819 that the author just cited, in 
company with two friends, Messrs. Hoghton and Master, 

J'oined a caravan of Bedouins at Beni Aii, and entered the 
iibyan desert, proceeding towards the south-west. At the 
end of six days, having travelled about one hundred and 
eighty miles, they reached the first village of the Western 
Oasis, which is called Bellata. Having explained to the 
inhabitants that their object was *' old buildings," they were 
informed that there were some ' in the neighbouriiood. 
** Accordingly," says Sir Archibald, " in the evening we 
rode to see them, and in our way passed through a beautiful 
wood of acacias, the foliage of which, at a little distance. 
recalled English^ scenery to our recollection. The trees fiur 
exceeded in size any I had ever seen of the kind, and upon 
measuring the trunk of one it proved to be 17 feet 8 inches 
m circumference."* 

El Cazar, however, appears to be the principal town of 
the OBsis. The situation of the place, we are told, ill petf • 

* Jonmey to Two oTtlie Oases, p^ 44» 
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ImUjp lovely, being' on an eitainence at the foot «f a line of 
lodLwhioh rues abfaptly behind it, and encircled by exten* 
■hre gardens filled with palm, lUiacia, citron, and Tariooe 
other kinds of trees, some of which are rarely seen even in 
those regions. The principal edifice 'is an old temple or 
coBTont called Daer el Hadjur, about fifty feet long by 
twenty-five wide, but presenting nothing either very mag- 
nificent or curious. The first chamber is 24 feet by 20, 
supported by four pillars five feet in diameter at the shaft, 
the walls, as far as they are visible, being traced with figures 
and hieroglyphics. The winged globe, encompassed l^ the 
serpent, the emblejn of eternity, is carved over one of the 
doors.. 

This oasis is composed of twelve villages, of which ten 
are vntbin five or six miles of eadi other ; the remaininff 
two being much farther off at the entrance of the plain, and 
scarcely looked upon as belonging to this division. The 
sheik expressed his belief that there was inhabited land to 
thd westward, — adding that some Arabs, -who had lately 
attempted to exrdore the, country in that direction, met at 
ihe end of three days such a terrible whirlwind as pompelled 
them to return. 

The prevailing soil is a very light red earth, fertilized en- 
tirely by irrigation. The people are Bedouins, who acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the pasha, and pay an annual tribute. 
The onlymanuficturo worthy of notice is that of indigo, 
the method of producing which is very simple : the plant, 
when dried, is put into an earthen jar with hot water, and 
affitatedby means of a palm branch, resembling the handle 
or a chum, imtil the colour is pressed out. The liquid is 
then strained through the ba^ of a tree into another jar, 
where it is left for eight or nine days, during which tUne 
part of the water escapes by tricklinv through a small aper- 
ture half-way down tbe side of it, leavmg the sediment at the 
bottom. It is afterward put into a brcMid but very shallow 
hole formed in the sand, which absorbs the remaining 
Uquid, and leaves the indigo in solid cakes on the surface. 
This commodity is the property of the richer inhabitants, and 
is one of the very few articles which the pasha has not mo* 
nopolized, probably firom ignorance of its 'exist«nce in thai 
limnotfe difUrict.* 

•. • Jboniey, ifc 581 

*^ Bb8 



TkAlatkydB<iftlteW6«teRiOari« it Miily the liai^ ai 
that of TlMb^ and the Gnat Oasia, or about 86<* north. 
The lon^ritude eastwaid firom Circenwich may be a Iktie 
Bore on leflB than twenty<^ight dej^rees, £i I^geh bemg 
estimated at thirty degrees ten minutes^ and die distance 
between it jandBellata amounting to a journey with camele 
of thirty-five hours, or, one hundred and five miies. We 
auiy add, that it was on his return from the remoter oasis 
(0 the Nile that Sir Archibald Tisited the cluster of ialands 
•f which £l Kargeh is the chief, and where he fimnd thi 
lemains of the ma^fnificent tenqde already desciibed. . 

The Little Oasis, or that of £1 Kassar, has been leas 
visited than either of the two others which have been longest 
known to European travellers. We owe the - latest and 
most distinct account to Belzoni, who, proeeeding in search 
ef it westward from the valley of F^youm, arrived at tlm 
ebse of lAie fourth day on the brink of what he calls the 
EUoah, — that'is, the £1 Wah, or £1 Ouah, from which the 
Chreeks formed the more common tenn oasis. He describei 
it as a valley surrounded vrith high rocks, forming a spa> 
etous plain of twelve or fourteen^ miles in length, and about 
six in breadth. There is only a small portion cultivated al 
present, but there are many proofs remaining that k must 
at one time have been all under crop, and that with proper 
mana|[ement it might again be easily rendered fertile. The 
fint village he entered was called Zaboo, where he met with 
a kind reception upon the whole, although the simple in^ 
habitants could not comprriiend why a man should en* 
counter the tmls and perilti of the desert merely to gratify, 
his curiosity in regard to old buildings. They endeavoured 
to persuade him tluit the Devil had taken possession Of all thi 
vaults which he wished to examine ; and when he came onl 
they expected to find him loaded with treasure,-^he only 
intelligible object for which, in their- estimation, he could 
brave so formidable an enemy. 

From Z^MM) he. went to £1 Kassar, the chief viUajTe in 
that group of oases. There he saw the r^miains of a Greek 
temfSe, consisting of a high wall with two lateral wings, 
and an arch in the centre. It is so situated that it must 
have been built on the ruins of another of greater dinim» 
sions. Its breadth is about sixty feet, and its length, it is 
presumed, must have been in faoportioD. Thm 
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ivfend fonyb* exesmted ib ike fock iomeWhat fflle those of 
EgypI, in- whiok Mr. Belzoni fbulid several sareophagi of 
baSted ckij with the mamiiiiee inside,— Uieir fc^ng not so 
rich nor so iine« the linen of a coarse sort, and the corpses^ 
being without asphaltum, not so well preserved. His atte» 
tiion was also attracted by the aeeoimt which he had reoeiyed 
of a wen sixty feet deep, whose water varies in its tempei»' 
tare twice evenr day. When he first pnt his hand into it, 
being a little after sunset, he felt it warm ; but al midnighit 
it was i^parisnt^ much warmer ; and before sunrise it was 
again somewhat cooler, thouffh less so than m the evemng'. 
** For instance,*' says he, " if we were to suppose the water 
to hare been 60a in the evenings it might be 100° at mid- 
l^ighty and in the morning about 80° ; kit when I retilmed 
al noon it a{>peared quite ioold, and might ;be calculaled m 
ptoportion to the other at 40°." Whaterer may be the 
eauses of this apparent change of temperaCttre, it was of 
importance to prove the existence of the fountain itseli^ ao(- 
eording to the description found' in Herodotus, who says 
Ihat theie is a well near the temple of Jupiter Ammoo, 
whose water is cold at noon^md midnight, and warm in the 
morning and evening.* 

It is now known ihftt such fonntains afe not peculiar to 
any one of the oases, having been discovered in various 
pecrts of the Libyan Desert ; and hence the argument of 
belzoni,^ re^^ardto the situation of the temple of Ammon, 
ontirely loses its force. All the waters in that divisioik of 
Aefrica are i^rongly impregnated with saline and mineral 
iiubiAaneest'— an example S[ which, indhe form of a rivulel» 
he records as having presented itself to his observatiim m. 
^e de^fhbourhood of Zaboo. - *<It is," says he, ** curious 
water; for if white woollen-cloth be put into st^ after 
twenty-four hours it is taken out as black as any dier eooAd 
make it.**^ The change of temperature is obviously efie^ted 
fiy the chynacal qualities 6f the. strata through which the 
Spring makes its way undw ground, modified in a certaiii 
degree by evapoiatton and die presence of light adoring, te 
liMtof theday. 

A«ti» the natives, we are told tha$ their mo^ of living is 
^iif iittipie : ri^ of which they 'havei great abonderiDe^ ii 

If. pi f 16 
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thrir chief Ibod ; but it is of so inferiof a aoit tbst they hava 
little traffic in it^ and what they do enjoy is only aDK>p.ff th« 
Bedouins who go thither yearly to purchase dates. They 
liaTe a few camels and donkeys, several cows, buffaloes^ 
gvats, and sheep, and could be ha|»py in this Elysium, as it 
IS separated iirimi the rest oif maxikind ; but, subjoins Mr. 
Belsoni, ** they are mortal^ and they must have their evils !*' 
Tfa^ greatest enemies are their oii^n neighbours at another 
village, which they described as being on the opposite side 
of a high rock, removed itom them three days' journey. 
They' are continaally in dispute, and often atta^ckbne another 
for Uie most trifling causes.* , 

The traveller wimi very desirous to cross the dejiert north- 
wards to the Oasis of Siwah, but he tould not, either by 
promises or entreaties, prevail upon any one to become his 
guide in so perilous an-adventure. He then resolved to pro- 
ceed in a south-iwest direction, in search of a similar district 
known at £1 Kassar by the name of £1 Haix, and situated 
at the distance of thirty hours' journey. Upon his arrival, 
Jie found it a tract of land forming a crescent of more than 
twenty mites in extent, and presenting some spots of fertile 
ground and various springs of excellent water. He traced 
the remains of an ancient town, the baths of which are still 
in a state of good preservation. A Christian* church of 
Grecian architecture and the ruins of a convent were like* 
wise clearly distinguished ; but as the guide selected by 
Belzeni was recognised at £1 Haix as the sheik of one of 
the predatory hordes of Bedouins, who from time • to time 
carry terror over the face of the whole desert, a regard to his 
personal safety induced him to shorten his visit.. 

Soon after his return to £1 Kassar he set out in a south? 
easterly direction for a place called £1 Moele,, where he 
imoe mote found the ruins of a small Tillage, and the re- 
mains of a very large Christian church and convent. ' Soma 
of the paintings on the wall are fin^y preserved, particularly 
the figures of the twelve apostles qn the top of a niche over 
«n altar ; the gold if stiQ to be seen in several parts, and 
the features are perfectly distinct j^l Moele is actuated at 
the extremity of a long tract of land which had been culti- 
vated hi feimer times, but is now. i^andoned. for want of 

* BeMSKbes, tdI. U. p. 106^ 
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Witer. R eztoncb more tlum t^ miles from wMt to east ; 
whence it required a long 4ay'8 journey to bring him again- 
to the banks of the Nile. , 

We haye still to mention the Oasis of Siwah, in som« 
nmeets the most interesting of the whole, and more esp^ 
daUj as connected with the traditions of Jupiter Ammon^ 
whose temple it is generally understood to contain. It is 
situated in lat. 99^ l-S' N., and in long. SG*' B' E. ; bein^ 
about six miles long, and between four and five in widtb^- 
the nearest distance nrom the river of Egypt not exceeding 
one hondred and twenty miles. » A large proportion of the 
land is occupied by date-trees ; but the palm, the pome- 
granate, the fig, the olive, the vine, the apricot, the plum, 
and even the apple are said to flourish in tne gardens. No 
soil can be more fertile. Tepid springs, too, holding 
salts in solution, are numerous throughout the district ] 
and it ii imagined that the frequency of earthquakes is 
connected with the geological structure of the surrounding 
country. 

**The external appearance of the town ef Siwah if 
irtriking and singular, as Well as its internal arrangements* 
It is built on a ste^ conical rock of testaceous limestonop 
and both in its form and its crowded populati<m bears a 
msemblance to a beehive. The streets^ narrow and crooked^ 
are Uke staircases, and so dark from the overhanging stories, 
Aat the inhabitants use a lamp at noonday. In the centre 
«f the town the streets are generally five feet broad and about 
eleven feet liigh ; but some are so low that you must stoop 
to pass through them* Each house has several floors, tlw 
upper communicating with the lower by galleries and chain* 
bers which cover the streets. The numMr of stories.visible 
is thred or four, but there are in fact five or six. On evesy 
marriage^ the father builds a lodgment for his son abova 
his own^ so that the town is continually rising higher. The 
Ileuses and walls are for the most part built of natron or 
mineral soda, and' rook salt mixed with sand, coated with a 
gypseous earth which preserves the salt from melting. The 
town is divided into two quarters: the upper is inhabited 
onlT 1^ married peioplei women, and children ; the lowet hf 
widowers and youths, who, though allowed to go into the 
other qikaiter by day, must retire at dusk under the penalty 
«f a ime. The total population of the town is betwMft 
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9000 and 8600 ; that of the 09^ at la^ge is supposed ta 
amount to 8000 souls."* 

But a description of the temple of Ammon must proye 
more interestinff to the reader than any details respecting 
Hie mode of life pursued by barbarians. A leagrue and a 
half, then, from the town of Siwah, towards the east, are 
the ruins of an edifice l^uilt in the Egyptian style, to which 
the natives give the name of Omn Beydeh. The 'vestiges 
of a triple enclosvre, enormous stones lying on the ground, 
and masses still standing prove it to have bien a monument 
of the first order. The portion still remaining and in tole- 
rable preservtition is thurty-three feet in length, and con- 
sists of palt of a gateway and two great walls, which are 
oovered with three immense stones measuring thirty-four 
ftet by twenty-seven. The only apartment mat could be 
^stinotly made out was 112 feet m length; the whole 
area of ruins being a rectangular space about 860 feet 
by 900. 

. The decorations are observed to bear the closest resem 
hlance to those of the Egyptian monuments ; the figures, 
scenes, and arranffements beinf entirely the same. Here 
is the god with the ram's head, such as is seen at Thebes 
and Latopolis, who also receives the homage of the priests. 
The ram is the animal that most frequently occurs among 
the ornaments. The interior and the ceiling of the apart- 
ment still standing are richly adorned with hieroglyphie 
sculptures in relief and coloured. The figures of the gods 
and priests form long processions, occupying three rows, 
sonnounted with a multitude of hieroglyphic tablets painted 
blue or green. The same style and^he same cast of coun- 
tenance are remarked here as in the monuments of the 
Thebaid,— the same costumes and sacrifices. The roof is 
occupied by two rows of gigantic vultures with extended 
wings, with tablets of hieroglyphics, and stars painted red 
on a blue ground. Under the ruins of the entrance-gate, 
snd oh two of the faces of a rectangular block, is sculptured 
in fbll r^ief the figure of Typhcn or the evil genius, about 
^e feet high. A similar block has been used, in the basis 
•f the mosque of Siwah ; being without doubt the pedestals 

. *lfodflrnTrsve]kr. Egypt, %iol.U.|».S0O; Ci^iDelofFocetgaViijatf% 
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mf coliunns erected after the manner of the Typhdiiiim of 
Edfou, to which these ruinfl bear a resemblance, though oQ 
a larger scale.* 

Tms description) which does much cr<idit to the penetrat* 
ing eyes and virid feiicy of a French traveller, the zealous 
M. Drovetti) may be contrasted with the sober delineation 
of an Englishman, who saw no more thttn was actually to 
be seen in the mouldering walls of the ^onotts £1 Birbei 
which adorn the Oasis of Siwah.t 

Nearly a mile from these rains, in a pleasant grote of 
date-palms, is still discovered the celebrated Fountam of the 
8un, dedicated bf old to the Ammonian deity. It is a small 
marsh rather than a well, extending about ninety feet in 
length and sixty in width, but is at the same time perfectly 
transparent, though a -constant disengagement of air 
Teveals the chymiciu action which gives a peculiar dliaracter 
to its waters. At present, not less perceptibly than m the 
days of Herodotus, the temperature is subject to a diurnal 
change. In the night it is appar^tly warm<;r than in the 
day ; and in the morning, as was observed by the ancients, 
a steam rises from it, denoting the refrigeration of the 
atmosphere. Close by this spnng, in the shade of the 
palm<grove, are the traces of a smaU temple,' supposed to 
be therdics of the sanctuary mentioned by Diodorus SicU" 
Ins as being near the Fountain of the Sun. 

The character of the roins now described carries back 
their date beyond the era of Christianity ,-^'mn inference 
which is confirmed by the appearance of a mountain in the 
neighbourhood^ a great part of which has been converted 
into catacombs, some of these sepulchral chambers are 
on a magnificent scale, and bear a considerable degree of 
resemblance to the celebrated tombs of Thebes, havmg the 
same variety of apartments, and even of decoration, sculp- 
tore, and painting. But, unfortunat^y, none of them have 
escaped violation, and in ^e greater number nothing remiiins 
except relics of ancient mummies, crambling bones, and 
torn linen. About ten years ago a part of the excavation* 
was possessed by a tribe of Antbs, who turned them into s 
subterraneous village. 

* Cabinet of Voyafas^.ToI. 1. p. ftOS, 
t See Trmvels In Amco, Egypt, and Byria, by W. Q. Browne. 
sH rtn O f p. 14, it€4 
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Th6 interest of the traveller is still excited by aeoeeesrioB 
of lakes and temples which stretch into the desert fiff 
towards the west ; all rendered sacred by religious associan 
tions and by the traditionary, legends of the native tribes. 
Tombs, catacombs, churches, and convents are scattered 
over the waste, which awaken the recoUectiona of the 
Christian to the early history of his beliel^ and which at 
the same time recall to the Pagan and the Mohammedan 
events more interesting than are to be found in the vulgaf 
annals of the human race, or can touch the heart of any 
but those who are connected with a remote lineage by mean* 
of a family history. At a short distance from the sacred 
lake there is a temple of Roman or Gredc constmction, 
which in modem tmies bears, the name of Kasr Room. 
The portion still standing is divided into three apartments, 
the longest of which is fifty feet by twenty-two, and thtf 
height eighteen ieet. The roof, composed of large stones, 
is still remaining in a part of the building; but, generally 
speaking, both the covering and the walls have faJlen dovnu 
Perhaps the only remarkable feature attending this building 
is the fapt that the architecture is of the Doric order, the 
sculptures, cornices, and friezes being executed with much 
care and precision, — a circumstance which cannot fiedl to 
excite surprise in a country surrounded by the immense 
deserts of Libya, and at the ^stance of not less than four 
hundred miles from the ancient limits ef civilization. 

In the consecrated territory of that mysterious- land i# 
the salt lake of Arashieh, distant two days and a half from 
Siwah, in a valley enclosed by two mountains* and extend<- 
ing from six to seven 4eaffues hi circumference;* So ho^ 
is It Mteemed, that M. Cwlaud ocmld not obtain peimissioii 
tq vant its baxiks. £ven the pasha's firman failed to alter 
the determination of the sheus on tikis essential p<Mnt» 
They declared that th^ would sooner perish than simex » 
stranger to ai^proach that sacred island, which, anroiding 
to their belief contained treasures and talismans c^ mys- 
terious power* It is said to possess a temi^e, in which wtm 
the seal and sword of the prophet* the pall|ulium of theiv 
independence, and not to be seen by any protoe eye* A 
reasonable doubt may indeed be entertained as to these 
assertions ; for M. Drpvett^^ who accompanied a daturh- 
^ment of troops under Hassan Bey* walked roaB|4 U}A \^jim 



oC the lake, and observed nothing in its .boiom bitt naked 
rocks. Mr, Browne, too, remarks, that he foond *'nue» 
■hapen rocks in abundance," but nothing that be conld 
positively decide to be ruins,-^t b^g very unlikely, htt 
adds, that any should be there, the spot being entirely dee* 
titute of trees and fresh water. 

Maior Rennell has employed much learning to prov^a 
that the Oasis of Siwah is the site of the famous temple o£ 
Jupiter Ammon. He remarks, that the Tariations, between 
all the authorities ancient and modern, amount to Ut^ 
more than a space e^al to thrice the length of the oasii 
in questLon, Which is at the utmost only six miles long* 
<< And it is pretty clearly proTed that no other oasis exisU 
in that quarter within two or more days' journey ; but, on 
the contrary, that Siwah is surrounded by a wide desert : so 
that it cannot be doubted that this oasis is the same with 
that of Ammon ; and the edifice found there the remains of 
the celebrated temple from whence the oracles of Jupitef 
Ammon were delivered.'*t 

At different distances in the desert, towards the weeti 
are other oases, the exact position and extent of which ara 
almost entirely unknown to the European gieographer* 
The ancients, who we are satisfied had more certain mtel* 
Ugence in regard to that quarter of the globe than is yet 
possessed by the moderns, were wont, to compare the sur* 
face of Africa to a leopard's skin ; the little islands of far* 
tile soil being as numerous as the spots on that animaL It 
is probable that these interesting retreats will soon be better 
known ; for the authority of Mohammed Ali being recog^ 
nised as far as his name is known, the traveller will find 
the usual facilities and protection which are so readily 
grvited to the Franks whom an enlightened curiosity leaui 
inU: his dominions. 

The desert which bounds the eastern aide of the Egyptian 
valley, and stretches to the^shcses of the Aed Sea, presents 
likewise to the philosopher several points worthy of con* 
sideration. Mr. Irwin, who travelled from Kenneh to Cairo 
by a road which passes obliquely through the northern part 
of this wilderness, fi>und some delightful ravines in the hilly 
barrier by which tt is guarded, ornamented with baautifiil 

* Tin Gsographkal System of Horadoiiis Szaininsd and MMxUtmi, 
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glttubfl, and iJfording a safe retreat to tlie timid antelope. 
Some tufts of yn\d tvheat, a date-tree, a well, and a grotta 
call to mind the old anchorets who chose in these sohtudetf 
to relinquish all intereourse tvith the sinful world. Two 
▼cidant Bpots» of a similar character, near the Arabia^ 
Gulf, between Suez and Cosseir, contain the monasteries 
of St. Anthony and St. Paul, surrounded with thrhing 
orchards of dates, olives, and apricots. 

But the most interesting object on the shores of the inlet 
just mentioned are the remains of Berenice, a town which 
connects the history of ancient Egypt %ith that of the 
Macedonian and Roman power in Afnca, and at the same 
time indicates one of the chainnels threugh which commerce 
was carried on between the remoter piirts of Asia and the 
nations of Europe. According to PliiMr,it was through; 
Berenice that the principal trade of the Romans with India 
was conducted, by means of caravans, which reached the 
Nile at Coptos, not hi from the point at which the present 
shorter road by Cosseir meets the river. By this medium 
it is said that a sum not less than 400,000Z. was annually 
remitted by them to their correspondents in the East, in 
payment of merchandise which ulumately sold for a hundred 
times as much. 

An exaggerated account of an ancient city, said to have 
been discovered in that neighbourhood, was published some 
years ago In a French work, purporting to convey intelli- 
gence recently received from M. Cailland, a young traveller 
ui Africa. The situation was described as bemg a few 
leagues from the Red Sea, and currently known among the 
Arabs by the name of SekeU^. The ruimr consist^ of 
many temples, palaces, and private houses still standing, so 
that they might in some respects be compared to the relics 
of Pompeii ; the architecture yrts Grecian, with some 
Ugyptian ornaments ; several inscriptions seemed to prove 
that the town must have been built by the Ptolemies, while 
erne of the temples was evidently dedicated to Berenice. 
The hope of examining so many, splendid monuments of 
ancient taste induced Belzoni and Mr. Beechey to undertake 
t painful journey across the desert, fh>m Esneh to the Red 
Sea ; in the course of Which, after having inspected the sur> 
lounding country with the greatest minuteness, and that, tocu 
under the direction of the same guide who had attendsi 
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M> Caillaud, they had the mortificfitioii todieeoTer that tha- 
ardent Frenchman, beguiled either by the mirage or by hia 
own heated fancy, had seen towers, palaces, and temples, 
which tq more CHrdinuy observers were entirely invisible. 
The strictores of Belzoni) whose mind was entirely devoted, 
to matters of fitct, are more amusinff than complaisant. 
** All that we saw was the sunmiits of other lower moun- 
tains, and at last we began tp be persuaded that no such 
town existed, and that Monsieur Galiud (so he spells the 




this cifcmpstance will serve ae a warning to travellers to 
take care to what reports they listen, and from whom they 
seceive their information. From the accounts of persons 
who are so eiven to exaggeration, one cannqt venture on a 
journey without running the rii^ of being, led astray and' 
diBi4>pointed, as we were in our search after the said town 
with its eiffht hundred houses, — and very like Pompeii I'* 
^ But his labour was at length rewarded by discovering tha 
•ite of the real Berenice on the margin of the sea, and at 
no neat distance from the position in which it is laid down 
hy M. D'Anville. The ruins have assumed the appearanco 
of little mounds, but the lines of the principal streets, never- 
theless, can still be distinctly traced, and even the forms pf 
the houses, though these last are fi>r the most part filled 
with sand. The materials used by the architects of Habesh 
were sopewhat sin^ar, for Belzoni assures us that he 
could sle nothuig but coral, roots, madrepore, and several 
petriftctions of seaweed. The temple, he adds, is built of 
a kind of soft calcareous and sandy stone, but decayed much 
hy the air of the sea. 

It is well knbwn that Berenice was built by Ptolemy 
Phihdelphus, a little after the establishment of Myoa 
fiormus. Situated in a lower part of the gulf, it facilitated 
navigation by enabling mariners to take advantage of the 
ngular winds. The inland route between Coptos and 
Ikerenice. was onened with an army by the same pnnce, who 
ostablished stations along it for the protection of travellers. 
This relation, which is given by Strabo, a^es with ^t 
Adulitic inscription preserved in Uosmas, which records the 
Ethiopian conquefts of Ptolemy £ttergete«| who seems to 
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bare adopted the eemmercial plans of liia^ father, uid to 
have endeayonred to extend them. ' The Romans, when 
they conquered Kgypt, immediately perceived the import- 
ance of these arrangements ; Berenice became the centre 
of their Eaustem trade, and Myos Hormas sunk to a subordi- 
nate 'station. The only Greek author who gives an account 
of this emporium is the geographer just named. All the 
details, indeed, concerning the inland route firom Coptos to 
Berenice are Roman. It occupied twelve days, and is esti- 
mated at 358 miles by Pliny and the compiler of the Peutin- 
fferian Tables. The port of Habesh, the name that the 
fiarboor corresponding to Berenice now obtains, is derived 
horn the appellation which the African shore in the parallel 
of Syen^ often receives.* 

libe situation of this interesting town must have been 
delightful. Hie sea opens before it on the east ; and, from 
iSbe southern coast to the point <^ the cape^ there is an 
limphitheatre of mountains, with a' single break on the 
north-west, forming the communication which, connects it 
trith Egypt. Right opposite there is a fine harbour entirely 
Jhade by nature, guarded on the east by a projecting rock, 
^ the south by the land, and on the west by the town. 
The extent covered by the ruins was ascertained to be 200O 
feet by 1600, which was calculated to contain 4000 houses ; 
but, that he might "not be mistaken for another GaKud,** 
Mr. Belzoni reduces the number to !^000, which at the rate 
of fiive to a family gives a population of about 10,000 per- 
sons, old and young. The temple, which measured 103 
feet in length by 49 in width, proved to be Egyptian both 
in its plan and its architecture, having figures sculptured in 
basso relievo, executed with considerable sldll, together 
with many hieroglyphics. The plain that surrounds the 
town is very extensive ; the nearest point in the mountains 
which form the crescent being not less than five miles dis- 
tant. The soil is so completely moistened by the vapouf 
from the sea as to be quite suitable for vegetation, and 
tvould produce; if properly cultivated, abundant pasture for 
eamels, sheep, 'and other domestic animals. At present it 
abounds with acacias and a small tree called suvaro, whidi 
iMt grows so close to the shore as to be under water evierr 

* Mnray^ ffiMorioal AAocnmt, vd. IL pt 187. 
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Kigh tide. Un&cttmateljr) tiieie axe no wellf' nor spnn^ in 
the neigbbonihoodt uid hence a difficaltj in accounting for 
the supply of an article altogether indispensable to a town 
•0 considisrable as Berenice most have been daring the 
govenunent of the Ptolemies. It is presumed- that the 
contiguous hi^s would afford the means of answering this 
datm, though at present pio traces of an aqueduct can be 
discovered. « 

From this narrative it should seem that the city which 
bears the name of Ptolemy's mother is situated near the 
S4th degree of latitude, or m ihe same parallel with Syen^. 
The seashore in that vicinity is formed almost entirely of 
calcareous matter^ in the shape of madrepores, corals, and 
•hells, all aggregated into a solid mass, like a rock, and' 
stretching &m the bank of sand which constitutes the 
boundary of the tide to a great distance iuto the water. A 
similar phenomenon occurs in Ceylon, where the lime held 
in solution at the mouths of the rivers combines with the 
siliceous and argillaceous ingredients of the beach, and gives 
yise to a continued extension of ihe coast as well as to Uiose 
coral teefii which prove so dangerous to the mariner. ** AU 
the shore," s^s tne traveller, ** as far as, we could see, was 
composed of a ma9s of petrilactions of various kinds." In 
come places there are beds of sand, but there is not a spot 
fyt a boat to approach the beach without the risk of bemg 
ctaved against. the rock. 

At tiie distance of twenty-five nules, in a straight line 
from the Red Sea» are the famous Emerald Mountains, the 
highest of which, from a reference to its subterranean trea^ 
core, is called Ztfbara. These mines were formerly visited 
by Bruce, whose account of them is qmply confinned by the 
latest travellers, wl\o in verifying his statemients do no 
more than justice to his memory, no longand so unffene- 
lottsly reviled. The present pasha of £gypt made an. 
attempt in the year 1818 to renew this process, which had 
been long rwUnquished, for finding tl^ose precious stones so 
much prued by the former conquerors of the land. About 
fifty men were employed when Mr. Belzoni fBBsed the 
establishment ; but, alUiouffh they had toiled six months, 
p athing was fouud to Satisfy the avarice of thebpowerful 
employer, whom they execrated in their hearts. The minei 
or ezcavations made by t]ic f^ncients were all choked up 
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with the rabbiih of the roof ihat had fallen in, and fhtf 
labour to remoTe it was great; for the holes were very 
small, scarcely capable of containing the body of a man 
erawlinff like a chameleon. These unfortunate wretches 
received their supply of provisions from the Nile ; but occa^ 
donally it did not arrive in due time, and great famine of. 
course prevailed amon^ them. The nearest well was dis- 
tant about half a day's journey ; whence it is not surprising 
^at, deprived of the neeessaiies of life, and feeling that 
they were doomed to be sacrificed in the desert, they should 
have repeatedly risen against their leaders and put them to 
death.* 

The great wilderness of Eastern Egypt is occupied by 
various tribes of Arabs, who consider its different sections 
as their patrimonial inheritance. The Ababdeh rule over 
that portion of it which stretches from the latitude of Cos • 
seir to a distant part of Nubi^ ; the Beni Wassel join them 
on the north ; and these again are succeeded by the Ma- 
hazeh, who cl^im an authority as far as the parallel of Beni 
Souef. The desert, which comprehends the Isthmus of 
Suez, is in the possession of a fourth fiimily, who are known 
by the designation of Hooat-al, and sometimes by that of 
Atoonis or Antonis, derived, it is probable, from the name of 
the saint whose convent gives celebrity to the neighbourhood. 

It has been observed that this stenle region exhibits the 
form of a trian^, the apex of which is placed at Suez, 
while the two sides rest upon the Red Sea and the. Nile. 
In the parallel of Cairo the river is sc&reely three ^ays** 
journey distant from the sea; at Keh the distance is con- 
siderably increiased; fiptrther south it becomes nine days* 
journey ; while at Syen^ it is computed to be about seven- 
teen. This district, which from its eastern situation is 
denominated Sharkin, — a word latinized into Saracene,-^s 
by the ancients frequentfy termed Arabia, from the simi- 
larity both of the country and the inhabitants. It Has also 
been termed Asiatic Eg^t. . The chain of mountainous 
lidffes which confine the eastern bank of the Nile is so ste^ 
and precipitous that it frequently exhibits the ftspect of an 
Artificial fortification, interrupted at intervals by deep und 
fugged ravines. But, as if this natural defence had not 

•1Mtoni,vol.1i.p.40 
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been sufficient, the remains of a real wall, about twenty* 
four feet thick, formed of huge stones, and running from 
north to south, is asserted to/naTe been discovered m this 
desert. This the Arabs suppose to have been constructed 
by an ancient Egyptian king, and hence the name which it 
continues to bear, — The WcUl of the Old Man. The greater 
part of this arid desert affords no traces of animd or vege- 
table life : " The birds," says Dr. Leyden, ** shun its torrid 
atmosphere, the serpent and the lizard abandon the sands, 
and the red ant, which resembles m colour the soil on Which 
it lives, is almost the only creature that seems to exist 
among the ruins of nature. But the monasteries of St 
Anthony and St. Paul are still inhabited by Coptic monks, 
who; while they claim an absolute power over demons and 
wild beasts, are unable to protect themselves from the wan- 
dering AnJ>s, — more formidable than either to an nna m ed 
ascetic.'** 

Towards Suez the shore is skirted by some small islands, 
which «tfe as barren as the mainland. The principal of 
these are the Jaffatines, four in number, and arranged in 
the form of a semicircle. After passing Bjibel-el-Zeil ths 
harbour of Myos Hormus presents itself, anciently selectel 
b^ Ptolemy Philadelphus in preference to Suez. For a coi»> 
siderable period this was the emporium of the Arabiak 
trade, untu, as we have already stated, in the time of th« 
Romans it was supplanted by Berenice. Cosseir, the Leucos 
Portus of the geographer IHolemy, has long ^ven place to 
a more modem town of the same name, which stands in 
lat 26^ r N., and Iqu^. 34^ 4' £., and is said to be buil 
among hillocks of moving sand. The houses are formed 
of clay, and the inhabitants, in their manners and features, 
have a greater resemblance to the Arabians of the opposite 
shore than to the native Egyptians. It now derives its 
chief importance from being one of the stations at which 
the pilgnms assemble on their route to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina.! 

* Marrav's mttoriealActmmi tfJHtemftriet md ttwdtlttA/hm 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mannera and Customs of the Egyptians, 

QnaX Variety of Manners in Egypt— Funeral GeremonieR deacribed ? 
Piodorus-— Judgment pronoanced on the Dead — Civil Salts in ancioiA,*' 
Hmra— Account of Coptic Baptism— LevantineeH-Moalein Marriages 
Desciiption by Mr. Browne— Interior of a Harem— Circassians-^ 
Ethiopian Womeop-Mode of Living among Turks; among Euro- 
peans— Mosques— Mohammed Ali and Burckluu^— Language oT 
Copts— Religion— Festival of CaligO— Virgin offbred to the Nile; a 
similar Custom in India— Fbmale Mourners in Egypt— Dress of 
Ladies— Amusepients of Cairo— Reptiles, Insects, Nuisances-^Anec- 
dote of Sir Sidney Smith— Opinion of Denon— Character of Egyptian 
Arabs— Houses- Mode of Life— Barbers— Doctors— Piety— Arable 
Manuscripts — Serpent-eaters and CliarmerB— Mamlook Notions of 
Respectability. 

In a country, the inhabitants of which acknowledge so 
many diifeient descents, the manners and customs must 
partake of an equal variety. The habits of the Moslem, for 
example, can have little resemblance to those of the Copt, 
the Mainlouk, the Bedouin, or Ihe Jew ; for in points where 
hereditary attachments do not interfere, the authority of 
religion continues to perpetuate a distinction. Our^est 
fuiues as to modem Egypt are Mr. Browne and Dr. Hume,, 
both of whom were a consfderable time resident in the 
country, and well qualified by their knowledge of society to 
supply an intelligible account of what fell under their ob- 
servation. In regard to the more ancient periods, it ia 
obvious that we do not possess sufficient information of do^ 
mestic life from which to furnish a narrative tha( might 
prove agreeable to the general reader, who cannot be sup- 
posed to take much interest in the details of a superstitious 
worship, or in the opinions of a mystical philosophy. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to a single extract from 
Plodorus Siculus, relative to the funeral ceremonies which 
were observed in the days of the Pharaonic dynasty. H0 
tells us that a talent of silver — 450/. — yn» sometimef ex- 

E ended in performing the last offices to a distinguished 
idividuaL 
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The telatWet of the deceased, m.j9 he> umoimce to tlie 
judges and to all the connexions of the family the time vp* 
pointed for the ceremony, which includes the passage of th« 
defunct oyer the lake or canal of the Nome to which he 
belonged. Two-and-forty judges are then collected, and 
arranged on a semicircular bench, which ii situated on the 
bank of the canal ;. the boat is prepared, and the pilot, who 
is called by the Egyptians Charon^ is ready to perform his 
office ; whence it is said that Orpheus borrowed the mytho« 
logical character of this personage. But before the coffin 
is put into the boat, the law permits any one who chooses 
to bring forward his accusations against the dead person; 
and if it is proved that his Ufe was crimina] the funeral rites 
are prohibited ; while, on the other hand, if the charges are 
not substantiated, the accuser is subjected to a severe pun- 
ishment. If there are no insinuations against the deoeased^ 
or if they have been satisfactorily repelled, the relations 
cease to give any further expression to their grief, and pro* 
oeed to pronounce suitable encomiums on his ^o^ principles 
and humane actions ; asserting, that he is about to pass a 
happy eternity with the pious in the regions of Hades. 
The body is then deposited in the catacomb prepared for it 
with becoming solemnity.* 

This narrative is confirmed by various pictorial repre* 
■entations still preserved, which exhibit the forty-two judges 
performing the duty here assigned to them, as well as by 
certain inscriptions which distinctly allude to the same 
remarkable custom. Hence is likewise established the 
opitilon, conveyed by several of the Ghreek historians and 
philosophers^ that the ancient Egyptians believed in a future 
state of reward and punishment. 

In civil suits, according to the same author, the number 
of judges was only thirty ;' and it is worthy of special~notice« 
as bearing some affinity to a usaffe weU known in a neigh* 
bearing nation, that their prendent wore a breastplate 
adorned with j|ewels, which was called Truth. The eight 
books of the laws were ispread open in court ; the pleadings 
of the advocates were exclusively conducted in writing, ui 
Ofder that the feelings of the judges might not be unproperly 
biassed by the too energetic eloquence of ao impassioned 

• IModor. 8i0«L Hist. lib. I. «p*«i 
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orator. The president delivered the sentence of hit col- 
leagues by touching the successful party with the mysterious 
symbol of truth and justice which adorned his perso^i.* 

Dr. Hume relates, that when at Rosetta he and a friend 
were invited by a Coptic merchant to witness the chzisten- 
iBg of a child. On entering they were reo^ved by the ladjr 
of the house with great civility. She poured a little per- 
fumed rose-water mto their hands from a bottle covered 
with silver filigree of very fine work ; and as they passed 
into the room they were sprinkled over with rose-water. 
This was found to be a common custom in all Coptic and 
Levantine houses when a person makes a visit of ceremony. 
The apartment into which they were»introduced was in the 
highest floor, where was a table covered with all kinds 
of sweetmeats and fruits. The mistress of the family and 
her sister, also a married lady, with her husband and other 
guests, soon made their appearance. * The infant was com- 
pletely swathed. The ceremony was performed by a 
Coptic priest, according to a service which he read from a . 
ma^iuscript ritual ^ which, if we may trust to the deserip- 
tion given by Pococke, consists in plunffing the child three 
times into water, after which it is conhm^d, and receives 
the other sacrament, — ^that is, the minister dips his finger 
in^cmsecrated wine and puts it to the infant's mouth, f 

Having mentioned the Levantines, we may add that the 
beople who go by this name are the descendants of Franks 
bom in Egypt and Syria, and that they are thereby distin- 
guished from the natives of European countries. The 
ladies of this iilass imitate the Arabs in dying their eye- 
lashes, eyebrows, and hair with a dark colour, and dress in 
the costume of' the higher order of that description of society. 

The Moslem mamages are always regulated by the elder 
females, the bridegroom seldom seeing the bride until the 
day of their unioS. It is merely a civil contract between 
their mutual friends, and signed by the young man and his. 
Neither. There is a procession consisting of many persons,, 
male and female, who accompany the young lady to the 
house of her future husband, where she is received by her 
£^ale frien4s. As soon as ^e ceremony is performed th» 

• Philosoph. Trans., "1819 ; Bapplement to Eney. Brit., roh Iv. p. aft. 
t Wslpole's Memoirs, p. 400; FDeockS% Travsls, voL L p. MO 
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women raise a shout of congratulation, which is repeated 
at intervals duiing the entertainment that follows. After 
this burst of joy they make. another procession through the 
streets, the feniales all veiled ; and a person mounted on U 
horse richly caparisoned carries a red handkerchief fixed to 
the end of a pole after the fashion of a military bannef. 
They then return to the house. Where they pass the 
remainder of the day and part of the night in feastiiig", 
looking at dancing-girls, and listening to singing-men. 

Mr.^rowne, v^ho witnessed the marriage of the daughter 
of Ibrahim Bey, describes it in the following terms t — " A 
splendid equipage was prepared in the European form of a 
coach drawn by two horses and ornamented with wreaths 
of artificial tfowers^ in which a beautiful slave firom the 
harem, personating the bride (whose features were very 
]^n), was carried. through the principal streets of Cttiro. 
The blinds of the coach were drawn up, and the fiiir deputy 
sat concealed. The procession was attended by some bey^, 
several ofiScers, and Mamlouks, and ended at the house 
of the bridegroom, who received her fh>m the carriage in 
his arms." In geheral at Cairo, the bride, who is com- 
pletely veiled, walks under a canopy supported by two 
women to the house of the bridegroom. He adds, that the 
ladies of the capital are not ttul but well formed. The 
upper ranks are tolerably fair, in which and in fatness con- 
sist the chief praises of beauty in the Egyptian climate. 
They marry at fourteen or fifteen, and at twenty are past 
their prime. For what reason the natives of hot climates 
ordinarily prefer women of large persons, he acknowledges 
that he was not able to discover. Nevertheless the Coptic 
ladies have interesting features, large blade eyes, and a 
genteel figure.* 

Speaking of the original inhabitants of Egypt, this author 
eonnrms the opinion fiven by recent travellers in opposition 
to that supported by Malte Brun, and obviously borrowed 
from Volney. He admits that there is a peculinirity of 
feature common to all the Copts, but asserts that neither 
fai countenance nor personal form is there any resemUance 
to the negro. Their hair >md eyes are indeed of a dark hue, 
and the former is often curied, though not in a greater 

* Tmviis In 4ftlot, Egypt, and Syria, p. 78. 
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degrM than is usually seen among Europeans. The nost 
is generally aquiline, and though the lips he sometimes 
thick, they are by no means generally so; and, on the 
whole, he concluoes a strong resemblance may be traced 
between the form of visage in the modem Copts and that 
presented in the ancient mummies, paintings, arid statues* 

Dr. Hume was admitted into the harem of Hassan Bey, 
tuid saw three of its inmates. They were seated in a small 
room, on the sides of which was a divan or sofa covered 
with crimson satin,-^a Turkey catpet being spread on the 
middle of the floor. The crimen satin was fancifhlly em- 
broidered with silver floweris. The ladies wore white 
turbans of muslin, and their faces were concealed with long 
veils, which in fact were only large white handkerchiem 
thrown carelessly over them. When they go abroad they 
wear veils like the Arab women. Their trousers were of 
red and white striped satin,, very wide but drawn togethef 
at the ankle with a silk cord, and tied under their breasts 
with a girdle of scarlet and silver. Something like a white 
silk shm with loose sleeves and open at the breast was 
next the skin. .Over all was thrown a pelisse ; one of them 
wore light blue satin, spangled with small silk leaves, while 
the two ethers were decked in pink satin and gold. 

<< We were tieated with coffee, and were f&ned by the 
ladies themselves with large fans, a perfume being at the 
same time scattered through the room. Ihis was com* 
posed of rose-^ater, a great quantity of which is made in 
Fayoum. They were reserved at first, but alter conversing 
wim the Mamloiik who attended me they were less carefiu 
to oonceid their faces. Their beauty did not e^ual what I 
had anticipated from the fineness of their skins. They 
were inclined to corpulence ; their faces were round and 
inexpressive, but the neck, bosopi, arms, and hands were 
of greikt fairness and delicacy* My dress seemed to amuse 
tbraa very much, and they examined every part of it, par* 
ticularly my boots and spurs. When drinking coffee with 
the Turkish officers I dianced to forget my hksdkeichief ^ 
and as I seemed to express a desire to find it, one of the 
ladies took off a handkefchief from her head and presented 
it to me, having first perfumed it."* 

• WalfoMBIsiaeirsyp SM. 
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After this viiit, Dr. Home, expreMing to a Mamlouk 
■ome curiosity in respect to the female estabiishment of 
Hassan Bey, was informed that the whole amounted to 
ipore than twenty, several of whom were Circassians ;. but 
he added that his master had in reality only one wife, who 
was not among the ladies to whom the stranger was intro* 
duced, and that all the others were simply her attendants 
This arrangement is more general than is commonly 
believiBd, for even the Arabs usually content themselves 
with one wife ; or, when they have two, the second is 
always subservient to her predecessor in the affairs of the 
house. 

The Ethiopian women brought to Egypt for sale, though 
black, are exceedingly beautifm ; their features being per- 
fectly regular, and their eyes full of fire. A great namber 
of them had been purchased by the French durinir theiT 
stay in the country, who were anxious to dispose of them 
previously to their departure for Europe ; and it was the 
custom to bring them to the common market-place in the 
camp, sometimes in boys* clothes, at other times in the 
gaudiest female dress of the Parisian feshion. The priot 
was generally from sixty to a hundred dollars, while Arab 
women could be purchased as low as ten. The Circassians 
at all times are exposed to sale in particular markets oi 
khans, and occasionally bring large sums of money to their 
owners. Their beauty, however, is not very highly prized 
by Europeans, who are at a loss to account for those loftj 
descriptions which fill the pages of oriental romance, and 
ascribe all the attractions of female form to the natives 
of one favoured portion of Asia. ^ 

In the house of a- Turk the apartments for the women 
are furnished with the finest and most expensive articles ; 
but those of the men are only remariLaUe Sot a plain style 
of neatness. They breakfiEtst before sunrise, make their 
.second meal at ten, and their third at five in the afieraoon | 
using at all times an abundance of animal food* A large 
dish of pilau appears in the middle of the table, surrounded 
with small dishes of meat, fish, and fowl. Their drink ii 
confined to water, but coffee is served immediately after the 
meal. At the tables of the ^at sherbet. is introduced ; for 
a^ the manufacture of wine is not encouraged in Eg3rpt the 
quantity that is used by the Oreeke and rranki must be 

Dd 
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procured from abroad. The Eg^tians still prgmre a fer- 
mented liqaor of maize, millet, barley, or rice, but it hai 
very little resemblance to our ale. It is sufficiently pleasant 
to the taste, and of a clear light colour ; but being yeiy 
weak and pregnant with saccharine matter, it does not 
keep fresh above a day. The native Christians distil for 
themselves a liquor known by the ^neral name of arakL 
It is made of dates, currants, or the small grapes which are 
hnported from the Seven Islands. But the example of 
Mohammed Ali, who does not disdain to drink wine, has 
Introduced some degree of laxity into the manners of the 
metropolis, where there are many who hold the opinion that 
the great wisdom of their pasha is entitled to equal respect 
vrith the injunctions of their prophet. 

The style of living among Europeans is considerably 
different, but not uniform ; every consulate setting an ex- 
ample to the people under its protection, and varying 
according to the seasons of the year. ** One cannot find," 
says Mr. Came, " the comforts of an English breakfast at 
Cairo ; a cup of coffee and a piece of bread are ready at an 
eariy hour for whoever chooses ; at midday comes a luxu- 
rious dinner of foreign cookery, with the wines of Europe 
and fruits of the East ; and seven in the evening introduces 
supper, — another substantial meal) though rather less pro- 
fuse than the dinner ; and by ten o'clock most of the family 
retire. This is not the way of living best adapted to the 
climate, which seems to require only a slight refreshment 
during the sultry hours, and the soUd meal to be reserved 
till the' cool of the day. A singular luxury in this' city, as 
well as in every other in the East, is the caimac, or clouted 
cream, exactly the same as that made in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and manufactured in the same manner. It is cried 
about the streets fresh every morning, and is sold on small 
plates ; and, in a place whei« butter is- never seen, it is a 
rich and welcome substitute."* It may be remarked in. 
passing, that except for the purposes of cookery 6re is never 
used in the houses of Cairo, it being found more convenient 
to compensate the diminished temperature of the cold sea8(» 
by an addition to their clothing than by grates or stoves. 

There are in the same capitel more than three hunudred 

* Cani^ Lsttenflrom the East, vol. I. p. Ml 
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Bioiques, fimr or five of which are very splendid, motre eipe- 
eially the one dedicated to Jama el Azhar, which is onia« 
menfted with pillars of marble and Persian carpets. A 
tihmki heiag at the same time an ecclesiastic of a high order« 
]Nresides over the establishment, to which an immense prop- 
erty wa» formerly attached, and which still supports a 
number of persons who have the reputation of being dis- 
tinguished for profound skill in theolo^ and accurate 
knowledge of the Arabic language. It is furnished also 
with an extensive collection of manuscripts ; and lectures 
are wad on all subjects which among Mohammedan church- 
men continue to be regarded as scientific, although entirely 
unconnected with the improvements of modem times. 

The character of the viceroy, who laboura under the im- 
putation of being a freethinker, has not failed to operate a 
certain effect on the sentiments of the higher class of per- 
sons in Cairo. It is said of him that he values no man's 
religious opinions a single straw ; as long as they serve him 
well, they may be Guebres, or worshippers of Che Grand 
Lama. The celebrated traveller Burckhardt, with whom 
he was very fond of conversing, prese;ited himself one day 
before him. '* Pasha," he said, " I Want to go and see the 
Holy City, and pray at the Prophet's tomb ; give me your 
leave and firman for the journey." — ** You go to Mecca and 
our blessed Prophet's tomb P' said the prince, " that's im- 
possible, Ibrahim ! you are not qualified ; you know ^hat I 
mean ; nor do I thmk you are a true believer.'^ — " But I 
am, pasha," was the reply : ** you are mistaken, I assure 
yon ; I am qualified, too, m every respect ; and as to belief 
have no fears about that ; tell me aiQr part of the Koran 
that I will not believe !"—*< Go to the Holy City, go, Ibra- 
him," said the pasha, laughing heartily ; << I was not aware 
yoa were so holy a man. Do you think I'll vex myself with 
questions from the Koran t Go and see the Prophet's tomb, 
and may it enlighten your eyes and comfort your heart !"* 

We are rather surprised to find both Mr. Browne and 
Dr. Hume maintaining that the Coptic language is entirely 
extinct, and no Icmger used in any part of £gypt. The 
farmer relates that in the Christian monasteries the prayen 
ue read in Arabic, and the epistle and gospel in Coptic ; 

. _ *OuiMf%BieesileetioiisorTnv«lsintbo£8St,p. MSk 
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observing, however, in regard to this last, that the priest m 
a mere parrot repeating a dead letter. Manuscripts in that 
langaage are, nevertheless, still found in some of the eon- 
Tents, leave to copy which might easily be obtained from 
the patriarch; and by these means a valuable addition 
would be made to the collections of Mi Quatremdie, to whom 
the scholars of Europe have been so much indebted.* 

We have already stated that the Coptic creed is heretical 
in regard to the point on which Eutychius was accused of 
an erring faith. The modems, notwithstanding, have 
adopted transubstantiation, thereby approximating more 
closely to the Roman belief than their orthodox nei^boun 
of the Greek communion. They have, at the same timeiy 
adopted from the Mohammedans the custom jof frequent 
prostrations during divine- service ; of individual prayer in 
public; and various other ceremonies suggested by tha 
peculiarity of their climate. 

The festival of openingr the Caligie, or cutting the bank 
of the Nile, is still annually observed at Cairo, and is one 
of the few ancient customs which continue to identify tiie 
inhabitants of the modem capital with their remotest ance»* 
Cots. The year in which Mr. Came visited Egypt, the 16th 
of August was the day appointed for this solemnity, the 
inundation having reached nearly its greatest height. Ao* 
eompanied l^ some friends, he repaired about ei^t in the 
evening to the place, which was a few miles distant from the 
city, amid the roaring of cannon, illuminations,, and . fire* 
works. The shores of the Nile, a long way down fr<»a 
Boulak, were covered with groups of people,-MBome seated 
beneath the large spreading sycamores smoking, others 
gathered around parties of Arabs, who were dancing with 
uifinite garety and pleasui^, and uttering loud exdamationa 
of joy, afrorcung an amusing contrast to the passionleea 
demeanour and tranqtiH features of their Moslem oppress 
eors. Perpetually moving over the scene, which was illa-^ 
mined by the most brilliant moontight, were seen Albanian 
eoldiers in their national costume, Nubians from the bum* 
ing clime of farther Egypt, with Mamlouks, Arabs* and 
Turks. 

* Maillet remarked, << AttJobTd'htii la langne Copte 11*7 est pins entendoe 

Pr les Cpptas mtoiss : Is dernier qui Tenieiidsit est moxt ea ee mAeht * 
ss. 
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At last day broke, and soon after the report of a cannon 
wnounced that the event so ardently wished for was at 
hand. In a shdrt time the kiaya bey, the chief minister of 
tile pasha, arrived with his ^ard, and took his seat on the 
summit of the opposite bank. A number of Arabs now 
began to dig down the dike which confined the Nile, the 
bosom of which was coveicd With a number of pleasure- 
boats full of people, waiting to sail along the canal through 
the city. Before the mound was completely demolished, 
the increasing dampness and shaking of the earth induced 
the workmen to leave off. Several of them then plunged 
into the stream, and exerting all their strength to push down 
the remaining part, small openings were soon made, and the 
river broke tl^ough with irresistible violence; for some 
time it v^aslike the rushing of a cataract. 

According to custom, the kiaya bey distributed a good 
sum of money,'^hrowing it into the bed of the canel below, 
where a ^at many men and boys scrambled for it. It was 
an amusing scene, as the water gathered fast round them, 
to see theni struggling and groping amid the waves for the 
coin ; but the violence of the torrent soon bore them away 
There were some, indeed, who had lingered to the last, and 
now sought to save theHnselv^s by swimming, — atiU buffet- 
ing the waves, and graspmg at the money show^ed down, 
am diving after it as it disappeared, unfortunately, this 
tpoTt costs a few lives every year, and the author informs 
OS there was one young man drowned on the present 
occasion. 

The dijflferent vessels, long ere the fall had subsided, 
rushed into the canal, and entered the city, their decks 
crowded with all ranks, utterincr loud exclamations of joy. 
The. overflowing of the Nile is the richest blessing of 
Heaven to Uie Egyptians ; and as it finds its way gradually 
into various parts of Cairo, the inhabitants flock to drink of 
H, to wash in it, and to rejoice in its progress. The vast 
iquare called the Birket, which a few hours before presented 
the aj^pearaace of a dust^ neglected field, was now turned 
into a beautiflil scene, bemg covered with an expanse of 
water, out of the bosom of which arose the finest sycamore 
tnes. The sounds of joy and festivity, of music and songs, 
were now heard all over the ogity with cries of <* AUuu 

DdS 
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An^hl" and tlmnks to tiie Bmne boanlf fat m <iMMi» 
nable a benefiiction.* 

It u admitted on all hands that, long before its aimal, 
Caiio Btandfl greatly in need of U]ia annual ablation. Dr. 
ClariLe, at whose presence all the plaflves of Egypt were 
icfvived in more than their original horrors, consents to 
acknowledge, that when the canal was filled with its muddy 
water, ^e prodigious number of gardens gave to the cuntal 
«o pleasing an appearance, and the trees grovnng in those 
gardens were so new to the eye of a £uxq>ean, that for a 
moment he forgot the innumerable abominations of the 
dirtiest city in the whole earth. But he adds, that the 
boasted laJtes, or rather mudpools, ii^ which the waters 
of the river are received, particularly the fomous Esbequief 
Birket, would certainly be considered nuisances in any part 
of the civilized world, f 

A tradition prevails, that in ancient times a vir^ waa 
annually sacrificed to the Nile, in order to propitiate the 
deity who presided over its waters, and who, it was ima^ 
gined with the view of obtainipg the wonted victim, ooct^ 
sionally postponed or diminished the periodical flood. The 
only ntemorial now existing of this obsolete practice appean 
in the form of a pile or statue of mud, called Anis or the 
Bride, which is raised eveiy year between the dike of the 
canal and the river, and is afterward carried away by the 
current when the embankment is broken down. Moreri, Mar- 
tadi, and other writerj^-allude to the same custom, and assian 
the motive already suggested for its introduction among the 
Egyptian idolaters, "They imagined," s&ys the farmer, 
*'that their god Serapis was the author of the marvelloue 
inundation of the Nile, and aocoidingly, when it wae 
delayed, they sacrificed to him a young girl. Thisbaibeious 
devotion was abolished, if we may beheve the Axabiaa 
historians, by the Caliph Omar.^t 

It has become usual to resolve this statement into a 
mythological legend or astronomical emblem; but the preva^ 
lenoe of a simUar custom in other parts of the world, and 
■lore especially in India, compels us to adhere to the ttteral 
anpoit of the narrative, however abhorrent it may be to afl 

• Canitfi Letters, voV I. P. W. , t Tiavals, voL v. p. 106b 
tPlettM^v«i.ttt.IklOilL '^ 
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dM 3etitiiiieDt« of modem times. For example, Bishop 
Heber relates that the images of a man and a woman, used 
in a Hindoo festival, were thrown into the Ganges ; and he 
describes it ** as the relic of a hideous custom which still 
prevails in Assam, and was anciently practised in Egypt> 
of flinging a youth and maiden, richly dressed, annually into 
their sacred river. That euch a custom formerly existed 
in India is. I believe, a matter of pretty uniform tradition.'** 
Some indistinct recollection of a similar fact appears to 
have reached the time of Ovid, who relates, that after nine 
years' drought, it was suggested that this grievous calamity 
might be averted by the sacrifice of a human being, a 
stranger in the land, — a corrupted allusion, perhaps, to the 
events which happened in the days of the patriarch Joseph. 

Dicitnr JEgyjitioa caroisse Juvantibas arva 
Imbiibm, atqne annos sicca faisse norem. 

Cum Thnunaa Boairiin adiit, monstratque piaii 
Hospltis efiViao sanguine posse Jovem. 

The practice of hiring women to lament for the dead is 
stiU observed at Cairo, to the great annoyance of the Frank 
population, whose ears reject the monotonous accents in 
which this nightly dir^e is performed. Upon inquiry it was 
found that the wealthier the family the more numerous were 
the hired mourners, and of course the louder the lamenta- 
tion ; that these singers exhibited the most frightful dis- 
tortions,, having their hair dishevelled, their clothes torn, 
fmd their countenances disfigured with paint and dirty — ^that 
they were relieved at intervals by other women similarly 
employed,— rcuid that the ceremony might thus be conthiued 
to any length. A principal part of their art consists in 
mingling with their howling such aflfectinff expressions of 
praise or pity as may excite the tears of ute relations who 
are collected around the corpse, t 

* Jenrnal, ml. U. p. 391. 

t Clarke*s Travels, vol. v. p. 105.' It is evident, as Dr. Clarke 'Ob- 
serves, that this castom, like the eaoineadh of the Irish and the fUneral- 
cry of other nations, are remains of ceremonies practised in honour of 
me dead in almost evMy eoqatry of tbe earth. They are the same that 
Bomer desoribes at the death of Hector, and they are (Vequently aUiide4 
to in the sacred Scriptures : " Call for the mourning women, that they 
may oome ; and send tbr canning women, that they may come : and let 
tbem make haste, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may ran 
dswa wtthtaais, and our sgfeUds gash oat wiibwateis *-V«r.ix. 17, M. 
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The finnales of Cairo are often aeen in the jmblie it^te 
riding upon asses and mules : they sit in the masculine 
attitude, like the women of Naples and other parts of Italy. 
Their dress consists of a hood and cloak extending to the 
feet with a stripe of white calico in front, concealing the 
ftce and breast, but having two small holes for the eyes 
In this disguise, if a man were to meet his own wife «. ' 
sister, he would not be able to recognise her unless^ st 
■poke to him ; and this is seldom done, because the sua 
picious Moslems, observing such an intercourse, might sup 
pose an in^gue to be gomg on, in which case they woo. 
put one if not both of them to death. Sir F. Henniker com 
pares a lady mounted in the way just described, and wrapped 
up in a black mantle from head to foot, to a coffin placed 
pexpendicularly on a horse, and covered with a pall. 

'The inhabitants of Cairo, fond of shows, like the populace 
of all great cities, amuse themselves chi^y with feats of 
bodily exercise, such as leaping, rope-dancing, and wrest- 
ling matches ; also singing and dancing. They have buf- 
ifoons, whose rude pleasantries and st^e jests excite the 
ready laugh amonff an ignorant and corrupt people. The 
almehsf or female miprovisatores, who amuse the rich with 
the exercise of their talent, differ from such as exhibit to 
the multitude. They come to relieve the solitude of the 
harem, where thejy teach the women new tunes, and repeat 
poems which excite interest from the representations which 
they give of national manners. They initiate the Eeyptian 
ladies in the mysteries of their art, and teach them to prac- 
tise dances of rather an unbecomkig character. Some of 
these females have cultivate minds and an agreeable con- 
versation, speaking their native language with purity. 
Their poetical habits make them fiimiliar with the softest 
and best-sounding expressions, and their recitations are 
made with considerable grace. They are called in on al. 
festive occasions. During meals they are seated in a sort 
of desk, where they sinpf. Then they come into the draw 
ing-room to perform their dances, or pantomimic evolutions , 
of which loye is generally the groundwoik. They now lay 
•tide the veil, and with it the modesty of their sex.* 

We shall take no fiurther notice of the disgracefdl scexi«b' 

., . .* Malts Bran, iv. p. 71: 
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wHdi too often accompany the exhibitions of these dancings 
women, nor shall we draw aside the veil which conceals 
from the common eye the sensualities of the. Egyptian, 
capital. It would be almost equally disagreeable to copy 
the descriptioas given by sevei^ British travellers of. the 
sufferings inflicted upon the senses and imagination of a 
European by tb« reptiles, flies, fleas, and other more nau- 
seous vermin.' Dr. Clarke informs us that a singular species 
of lizard made its appearance in every chamber, having cir* 
eidar membranes at the extremity of its foet, which gave it 
such tenacity that it walked upon window-panes of glas% 
or upon the surfaces of pendent mirrors. This revolting 
sight was common in every apartment, whether in the 
houses of the rich or of the poor. At the same time such 
a plague of flies covered all things with their swarms, that 
it was impossible to eat without having persons to standby 
every table vrith feathers or flappers to drive them away. 
Liquors could not be poured into a glass ; the mode of 
drinking was, to keep-the mouth of every bottle closed till 
^e moment it was applied to the lips, and instantly to cover 
it with the palm of the hand when removing it to an/ 
one else. 

The utmost attention to cleanliness, by a frequent change- 
of every article of wearing vpptaeU could not prevent the 
attacks of vermin, which seemed to infest even the air of 
tiie place. A gentleman made his appearance, to receive a 
company whom he had invited to dinner, with lice swarming 
upon his clothes ; and the only explanation he could give 
as to the cause was, that he l^tA sat for a short time in one 
of the boats upon the canal. Nay, it is ascertained thatj 
certain Winds cover even the sands of the wilderness with 
this abominable insect. Sir Sidney Smith, on one occasion* 
apprehending the effects of sleeping a night iix the village 
of Etko, prerorred a bed on the bare surface of the adjoining 
desert ; but, so far from escaping the evil he had dreaded^ 
he found himself in the morning entirely covored with that 
mysterious plague over which the magicians of Pharaoh 
had no power. In. regard to frogs, .of which the Nile at 
one period of its annual increase seems to be almost ex« 
clusively composed ; the " boils breaking out vnth btains ;'* 
and other peculiarities which continue to afflict the land of 
Ham, we must restrict ourselves to a simple lefinenoe to 
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■ach wiiteiB as Drs. Clarke, Shaw, and Pococks, wbo 
SToan over the long catalogue of human suffersigs ; or to 
Sir F. Henniker, and other facetioaB tourists, ^rho convert 
diese short aiBictions into a subject of merriment.* 

The French were less difficult to please, and much more 
open to favourable impresnons. Denon, for example, ^ 
speaks of the pleasurable sensations daily excited by the 
delicious temperature of Oairo, causing Europeans, whc 
arrive with the intention of spending a few months in the 
place, to remain during the rest bf their lives without ever 
persimding themselves to leave it. Few persons, however, 
with whom our countrymen associate, are disposed to ao» 
qulesce in this opinion. Those, indeed, who are desirous 
of uninterrupted repose, or who are aUe to endure the in- 
variable dulness which prevails in every society to which 
strangers are admitted,smay perhaps -tolerate without mur* 
muring a short residence in the midst of what Dr. Claire 
calls a *^ dull and dirty city." The effect, it is admitted, 
whether it be of climate, of education, or of government, 
is. the same among all the settlers in Egvpt except the 
Arabs,-^^ disposition to exist without exertion of any kind, 
— to pass whole days upon beds and cushions, — smoking 
and counting beads. This is what MaiHet termed the true 
Egyptian taste ;' and that it may be acquired by residing 
among the native inhabitants of Cairo ia evident, from the 
appearance exhibited by Europeans who have parsed some 
years in that city.f 

The lower orders of Egyptian Arabs are described as e 
quiet, inoffensive people, with many go6d qualities ; ^nd 
they are upon die whole more active in agricultural employ- 
ments tluui we should be led to imagine from the habits of 
the better class of them in towns, who pass their time in 
listless indolence. Their dress consists simply of a pair 
of loose drawers, blue or white, with a long blue tunie, 
which serves to cover them from the neck to the ankle, and 
a small red wopUen scull-cap, round which they occasion* 

* ('The dust of the eartb becittie lioe upon man and npon 'bmuH 
thramffboat all ttie land of Egyi>t. This applieatkia of the vracda of 
saerad fkxiottm/t^ pays I^. Clarke, "afibrda a literal atatemeot «f 
•listing «vua ; aoea a one aa tbe ataUsUes of tba eoantry do now 
warrant.** 
^ t L* Vrale GinieBgyifUailiM. 
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•fly wind a long white stripe of the same material. Tb« 
articles of furniture in their^ houses are extremely few. 
*^ The rooiqs oi all people of decent rank," says Dr. Hume, 
*^have a low sofa, called a divan, extending completely 
round three sides, and sometimes to every part of them 
except the doorway ; but it is most commonly confined to 
the upper end of the chamber. On this divan the hours 
not devoted to exercise or business are invariably passed. 
It is about ,nine inches from the floor, and covered with 
mattresses t the back is formed by large cushions placed all 
along the wall so close as to touch each other, and more or 
less ornamented according to the wealth or taste of the 
owner. The beds are generally laid on wickerwork strongly 
framed, made of the branches of the date-tree, or consist 
of mattresses placed on .a platform at the end of the room. 
For their meals they have a very low table, round which 
they squat on the mats covering the floor ; and in houses 
of repute I have sometimes seen this table made of copper 
thinly tinned over. The mats used in Egypt are made of 
straw, or of the flags attached to the branches of the date- 
tree, and are very neatly worked in figures, such .as squares, 
ovals, and other forms, with fanciful borders. They are 
very durable, but harbour numbers of fleas, with which all 
the houses swaim, particularly in hot weather."* 

The poorer sort of these ^abs celdom can aflford to eat 
animal food, but subsist chiefly on rice made into a pilau* 
and moistened with the rancid Imtter of the country. Some- 
times they make a hearty meal on boiled horse-beans 
steeped in oil. The date supplies them with sustenanjce a 
part of the year>; and in summer the vast quantities of 
gourds and melons which are then produced, place within 
UMir reach an agreeable variety. Their drink is the milk 
of buffaloes, or thd water of the Nile purified and preserve^ 
in cutems. None but the higher orders of those of disso- 
lute lives ever taste wine ; ana hence, although grapes grow 
abundantly in several puts of Egypt, only a very small 
portion is manufactured into that exhilarating beverage 
which is forbidden to every true believer in the Prophet. 

Some particular traits distinguish the Egyptian Arabs 
from other orientals. A country frequenuy laid undet 

• WalpolsPM Mcnoiia, p. 3ML 
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water miikefl the art of swimming a valuable aeqtiisitioii* 
The childiBB leam it at play ; even the giris become fond 
•f it, and are seen swimnling in flocks from village to vil- 
lage with all the dexterity of the fabled nymphs. At the 
festival of the opening of the canals, several professional 
gwimmers perform a mock fight in the water, and land to 
attack an enemy in presence of. the pasha. Their evola-* 
tions are executed with surprising vigour. They some- 
times float down the river on their backs, with a cup of 
eofiee in one hand and a pipe in the other, whilb the feet 
are tied together with a rope.* 

In many parts the barbers are still the only practitionei» 
in physic; and in a country where every man's head i« 
shaved, the professors of the healing art cannot fail to b0 
numerous. Their knowledge is of course extremely con-* 
fined. They perform a few surgical opetattons, and are 
acquainted with the virtues of mercury and some standard 
medicines. The generiil remedy in cases of fever and 
other kinds of illness is a saphie frotai a priest, which con« 
sists of some sentence from tne Koran written on a small 
piece of paper and tied round the patient's neck. This, if* 
the sick man recovers, he carefully preserves by keeping it 
constantly between his scull-caps, of which he generally 
wears two or three. Sap^hies are very commonly used fay 
the Mohammedans, being considered to possess much effi« 
cacy for the body as well as the soul, and occupy the same 
place in the estimation of the superstitious ks did the front* 
lets of the Jews and the phylacteries uf the early Chris* 
tians. In every bazaar, however, some shops are found in 
which are sold some of the most common drugs, such tm 
opium, rhubarb, and senna, f 

The Egyptian Arabs are punctual in the performance of 
their religious duties at the stated hours appointed by their 
Prophet. They are often seen, after a liard day's work, 
kneeling with great devotion, ofhting up their prayers with 
their foreheads at times touching the ground. The respect 
in which idiots are held by the Mohammedans is well 
known ; it being imagined that these unfortunate persons 
■re possessed by a benign spirit; and under the special pro* 

' * Mal(e Brun, iv. p; 108. 
t Dr. Bome ia WalpoWs UmOn, p. !»• 
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lection of Heaven. It is to be regpretted ihat the«e notioiw 
of sanctity sometimes load to customs not to be leconoiled 
to Eiuopean ideas of decorum ; the use of clothes being 
thougfht mconsistent with the purity of mind and the holy 
functions which the superstition of an ignorant people haip 
attributed to the natural fool. 

Until the present yiceroy introduced the European pnn» 

a printed book was a rare sight in Egypt either among 

Turks or Arabs. A class of men, simmir to the copyisti 

and caligraphers of the middle ages, earned a livelihood W 

forming manuscripts of the Koran and other works in high 

reputation, some of which were most beantifully executed 

in inks of various colours. The notes weref generally done 

in red or light blue. Dr. Clarke, who made conaiderable 

purchases, informs us that writings of celebrity bear veiy 

great prices, especially treatises on history, geography, and 

astronomy. The Mamlouks are fonder of readmgthan the 

Turks; and some of their libraries in Cairo contained 

volumes valued at immense sums. This traveller obtained 

a transcript of the " Arabian Nights,'* which was broaght 

to him in four quarto cases, containing one hundred and 

seventy-two tales, separated into one thousand and one 

portions for recital dunng the samjB number of nights. Thie 

valuable acquisition was unfortunately lost, — an event 

which is the more to oe regretted, because many of the 

tales related to Syrian and Egyptian customs and traditions^ 

which have not been found m any other copy of the same 

work.* 

A custom still prevails in Egypt, which may be traced to 
the remotest times, as being alluded to by Herodotus, and 
distinctly mentioned by Pliny, — the practice of taming seiw 
pents, of sporting with the bites of the most poisonoue 
vipers, and even of eatinff these animals alive. ** A tumul- 
tuous throng," says Dr. Clarke, *< passing beneath the win« 
dows of our house, attracted our attention towaids the 
quay ; here we saw a concourse of people following men 
apparently frantic, who with every appearance of eonvnK* 
•ive agony were brandishing live serpenta, and then tearinr 
them with, their teeth ; snatching them from each otheA 
lond cries aand distoited flsataiei, and altenraid 

* T^nvels, vol v. p. 111. 
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ftllmg ialo the axon ai the spectaton as if ewooBini ; t&« 
women all the while rending the air with their lamenta- 

tione." 

This sinjpilar power orer so dangerous an animal is 
claimed only by <me tribe, who, on account of some signal 
act of piety performed by their ancestots, are understood to 
be protected by the Prophet firom any injury that might 
befall them. These persons, however, lo not always escape ; 
for the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus asks. Who will 
pity acharmer that i» bitten by a serpent? Forskal says, 
that the leaves of the arittolochia sempervirens was used 
during forty days by those who wished to be rendered invul- 
nerable ; and we observe in the examination which an 
Abyssinian ecclesiastic underwent at the instance of some 
British travellers who wanted to ascertain the accuracy of 
Brace, it is stated that the plant must be used at the moment 
the chaim is performed. 

« At Pella, too, if we may believe Lucian, the serpents wero 
tendered so tame and fomiliar that they were fed by the 
women, and slept with the children. I)r. Hmne relates^ 
that when he lived at Alexandria a nest of snakes was dis- 
covered in his house. Following the advice of his inter- 
pfeter he sent for onOsOf the gifted fomily, who was an old 
man, and by trade a carpenter. He priced fervently at the 
door a quarter of an hour, xad at length^ale and tremblings 
he ventured into the room ; while an English sai|or, who 
was emi^oyed as a servant, cleared away the rubbish in 
which they were concealed, and killed them with a shoveU 

We conclude this chapter virith a xeodark truly character- 
Utie of the manners of modem E^ypt, and of the feelings 
which vrere ingnJted upon the minds of the higher class 
by the long-continued sway of the Mamlouks. Before the 
leign of the present viceroy, it was customary, even among 
a peoi^e rigidly attached to the distinctions of hereditaiy 
lank, to reserve their highest respect for the purchased slave 
whose relations were mumown, and whose brayery or othei 
penonal qualities had raised hun to the first honours, in the 
country. General Reynier mentions that he has heard'evea 
Turkish officers say of persons who occupied great posta^ 
^ He is a man of we best connexions, — ^he was bought*** . 

. • lejntor, L*EfypCe, p. 68, quoted by M.MUts UnnifVol. Iv. p MT. , 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Natural Jpttory of EgypU^ 

ChoMOT— TdtoTtr tlM NUe—AOntial Fonmtkm— Primitiva 
8«miiaii»--0f tJpper Efypt— Limestone Stnta-^Sandstone and Trap 
— nuldincaume— verde Antieo— Natron Rocka— BDnerala— Predow 



ZooLooT— Camalaa Dromedariua-^Hrailb— Ohrat Cat 
— lehnenmbD— «orex, or Shraw—Jerboar-Hippmotamaa— Crocodile ; 
elMriabed by ▲adoDta— Monitor of ttie Nile— Hyena— Oapra Aiciaa 
—Orfa Trajnlapbus—Loenat— Birds— Cbeqelopex^Oatrieta-abia 
Ardea: Ibts Rellcioaa— Valture : Ulstake of Braee-^Oriental Doner 
tf 1— Gnaradrias Hiraantf^na— Oonms ^flBfyptiacus— Alcedo iBayp 
Uaeoa-Anaa NUoCiea^SCema Nilotica— T& Pelican— The Qnafl, or 
Tecrao Gotnmiz— Fishks— Eebeneis Neuerates— Spania Nilotiena— 
Labma Nfloacva-^The Pereh— Siluros Clarias— Salmo Nllotieoa— 
TatraodOD— Msfil Cephalna and Clupea Aloaa— Plants— Psrarrus; 
Vaea— Peraea— Lotva— Roae-lily— Rbanuraa Lo^na— Phosnix pacty- 
lUbra— Fl^oa Sycomonis— Plantain-tree— Cucnmla Chate— Cucmw 
Mia Lagmiaria— Ooloeaainm— Carthamna Tlnctorlna— Aeada : Oom ; 
Ftankineenae— Henna— The AkM—ZooPBTTBa—Corallinea— Bed Co* 
lit— apa n ge a P aiypaa— Ma^ri^porea, MUleporea, Ckngonia or 8ea-flm. 

•BCTION I.— ^EOLOOT. 

The Yalky of the Nile, which taken by itself is strictly 
an allavial fonnation, presents, nevertheless, a variety of 
features highly deserving the notice of ^e geologist. It is 
boanded by two chains of hills, which, after gradually 
passBig from the primitive order of voeks into the secondaiy 
and flcBtE-trap, tennfaiate in depositee belonging to the most 
recent description of stratified minerals. 

The district between Philoe and £s Sonan, on the left 
bank of the river, is occapied by the northern extremity of 
that granitic range which stretches into Nubia; contai^intf 
a particular specws of stone to which, from the mixture of 
a small portion of hornblende, the name of syenite is usually 
l^ven. It is in this neighbouriiood that those quarries 
are still seen from which the ancients hewed the stupen- 
dous masses required for their colossal statues and obelisks. 
The granite is occasionally diversified by alternations of 
gneiss, porphyry, clay-slate, quartz, and serpentine, which 
MQtain, IS imbedded mmorals, a great variety of canieliona 
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•ad jaqpen. Serpentine likewise occdn on the Anfauut 
Ade, alon^ with beds of clay-slate and compact felspar, and 
has been erroneously described by some authors as a gTeei> 
coloured marble. There has also been observed in Upper 
tlgypt a true marble, or granular foliated limestone, ex- 
hibitmg the various hues of white, gray, yellow, blue, and 
red ; emd which, when combined with serpentine, forms the 
well-known rock called verde antico. 
' Tias section of the geological d(Hnain is succeeded towards 
the north by an argillaceous sandstone alternating n^ith the 
carbonate of lime ; while the conesponding cham on the 
Arabian side continues to display serpentine and graiiite. 
At Esneh the rocks become more decidedly calcaieous, re- 
taining the same character till they sink into the plain^ 
which bounds the lower division of Egypt. The steep' 
perpendicular clifis which characterize uus hmestone for- 
mation give a monotonoys and rather dreary aspect to the 
eountiy, eontrastinff unfavourably with the bolder and more 
picturesque mountains of the south, which offer new views 
in rapid succession, and confer upon the landscape an agree- 
able variety of beauty and magnificence. 

This limestone has a splintery orconchoidal fracture ; its 
colour is gray or variegated; and it contains numefoufl 

Setrifactions of shells, corals, and fishes. It extends from 
yen^ to the Mediterranean ; and, in Lower Egypt, reaches 
from Alexandria to the Red Sea in the vicinity of Suez. A 
similar rock is discovered in the mountain^district which 
leads to Cosseir, and in the same country there are hills of 
limestone associated with gypsum or sulphate of lime. In 
the -valleys which intersect that elevated ground, the sand 
is partly calcareous and partly qfuartose, indicating the 

Duality of the strata fn»n the waste of which- it is fonned. 
k is said that the ridge in question consists of three kind* 
of rook ; the first of which is a small-grained granite ; thci 
second is a breccia, or puddingstone of a particulair sort, 
known by the name of breccia de veide ; and to this suc- 
ceeds, for a space of thirty miles, a schistose depoeite, which 
seems to be of a contempora](ieous formation wUh the breor* 
cias, since they are connected by gradual transitions, and 
contain rounded masses of the same substance. 

At the wells of El-Aoosh-Lambazeh there occurs a sin* 
giilftr chain of slaty mountains, presenting^ in their oompo- 
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■ition, rock-czystal and steatitic locks ; but at tbe distance 
of eight miles from Cosseir they suddenly change thdz 
character, the greater part of them appearing in the form 
of limestone or aJ.^^'aster, in strata lying neuly north and 
south. Here are  .^ md the remains of the astrea diluviana ; 
and among the hiUs, considered by geologists as of later 
formation, are obserred specimens of a scmstose structure, 
together mth porphyries not distinctly characterized. The 
bottom of the valley, covieied with mmiense rocky frag- 
ments, presents a numberless vanety of minerals, — clay- 
slate, gneiss, porphyry, granite, and certain compound rocbs, 
— 4n which are'actynolite, and a particular kind of steatite 
contai^ng nodules of schistose spar. There is besides a 
new and peculiar substance, found also in several spots of 
the Desert of Sinai, and resembling the green shorl of 
Dauphin^. It has not been discoverad in a separate state, 
but lorms part of the granites, the porphyries, and other 
rocks.* 

Greenstone, or the very common rock which is composed 
of hornblende and felspar, occurs in beds in Upper Egypt. 
It is sometimes poiphyritic, Ibrminff a green-coloured basis; 
m which pale green crystals of febpar iue imbedded, and 
constituting a beautiful stone, recognised among mineralo- 
nsts as green porphyiv. It i^ not unfrequently mistaken 
ror the verde antico, wnich, as we have already described, is 
a compound of serpentine and granular limestone without 
either hornblende or felspar. 

But the most remarkable geological fbrmation in Eg}>pc 
is' that composed of Uie carbonate of soda, which skirts tJia 
valley of the Natron Lakes. The hills which divide the 
basin, now named from that of the Waterless River, oonrist 
in a great measure of this chymical compound mixed with 
a muriate of the same substance. In the valley of the 'Wil- 
derness the latter salt is foun^ in thin compact layers sup- 
ported by strata of gypsum ; and also in the other deserts it 
occurs very frequenuy in a state of ciystallization, sometimes 
under the bwoA, but more frequently on the surfkoe. 

It is to be regretted that our travellers, generally speak 
ing, have not bestowed that degree of attention upon the 
geological stmcture of Eastern AfHca which it unquieationp 

•MiB aarl*lf7pl0,vol,UiJp.tS5;lliItotan,vol.iv.^l9 
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ably deserves. Hitherto no eztennve seiies of observatione' 
have been. made in regard to the general direction and dip 
of the moontaina in tlutt part of the worlds and hence thq 
relative positions of the great rock-formations .remaiA very 
imperfectly known* We can. perceive in their narratives 
some traces of the usual distinctions of mineral bodies into 
primitive, sec<mdaiy, floetz, and alluvial, and ar& thereby led 
to conclude that there are in Egypt, the same successions 
and affinities virhich mark the geoloffical relations of these 
substances in all other portions of the gld>e that have been 
minutely examined. But. there is still a c<»nplete want of 
systematic views in all the descriptions and details with 
which we have been hitherto supplied ; and thus are we 
compelled to rest satisfied with conjecture when we are 
most desirous to attain the means of establishing a philo* 
aophical principle.* 

Of the more precious minerals found in Egypt the fol- 
lowing are the best known, and the most interestmg to the 
common reader. « 

The topaz may still be seen in an island ^f the Red Sea, 
called Zemorget, or the Island of Topazes, and is said t9 
have been collected by some of the ancient kings. 

The emerald, it has been already mentioned, was unde|r* 
stood to be procured in the rid^ of mountains situated on 
the western shores of the Arabian Gulf, and to have been 
made an article of considerable commerce l^ the Romans. 
Bruce speaks of an island in the same sea called the Island 
of Emoralds, but wl^ch, upon being minutely examined, 
was found to produce nothing more valuable than green- 
coloured £iuor spar. 

Chrysobelyl is likewise enumerated among the mineral 
productions of Upper Egypt. . The rarest varieties of quartz^ 
too, met v^th in any part of Africa are the Egyptian avan* 
turine and the rock crystal of the northern dhores. . Cat 
cedony also, as well as eamelion, have been picked up on 
either bank of the Nile, both in the Upper and Lower prov- 
inces. Agate belongs to the rocks which diversify the 
desert eastward of Cairo ; while jasper occurs in veins of oon- 
eiderable thickness. in the clay-slate which hounds the 
nestem valley between Esneh and Siout 

There is a finer jasper, however, for which Egypt is eeUf^ 

* Mnmy^ Disoovtriss in iiHea. VOL 
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Imted, and whidi ocean abundantly in the aandy waste 
between the capital and Suez. It has likewise been found 
in other paits below Beni Sone^ imbedded in a species of 
eonglomerate. Actynolite, epidote, and hornblende are 
frequently detected in the TaUeys which extend from the 
Upper Nile towards the Red Sea ; to which may be added 
heavy spar or sulphate of barytes. 

The mountains contigruous to £gypt have been so im- 
perfectly enlored that we are stifi unorant as to the 
amount of tneir metallic treasures. We may, howeTer» 
oonclude, from the early advancement of the arts among 
the inhabitants of the Nile, that iron was not unknown to 
ihem ; and thence proceed to the inference that this ore was 
Ibund in the vicinity of the great works in which it was 
employed. Their quarries, their obelisks, their pyramidl^ 
and statues indicate, in a manner not to be misunderstood, 
that instruments of thebe6t4empeied metal must have been 
placed in the hands of their artists. . 

Africa affords a considerable quantity of gold, vdiich is 
always obtained in the form of dust and rollM masses, and 
is found in the sand of rivers, or the alluvial soil of valleys 
near a mountain-range. The position of Egypt deprives it 
of this source of wealth ; but in the countries above the 
Cataracts, espedaUy in Kordofan, there are several tracts 
vemarkable for the quantity of thip precious metal which 
they afford. Hence the o]pinion prevalent among the 
anci en ts that Ethiopia was rich in gold ; which, in rormer 
times as well as at present, was brought to market in quills 
of the ostrich and vulture. But the main suppfy received 
in these days at Cairo and Alexandria is brought from tha 
alpine region whence issue the Gambia, the Senegal, and 
the Niffer,-k-as also from Bambouk, a district situated to 
the north-west of that lofty range, and verging towards the 
shore of the Atlantio. Of silver, copper, lead,< and anti- 
mony we find no traces till we ascena as hish as Abys- 
sinia, or even to the borders of Mozambioue and the central 
mountains which form the skeleton of the Libyan continent* 

SIOtlON If. — aOOLOOT. 

At (he head of the animals which meet the eye of ibm 
traveller in Egypt we are naturally led to mention the 

* Mnnrnj^ mmorical Acooant asCDiaooTeriea and Travels in AMca. 
ift^ OB NiCaral fflstOTyby lyp^sior . 
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camel, or Camdus dronudariuty which, akhongli a natiro 
of a more eastern climate, has kmg been domestieated in 
that eountiy. It is the principal beast of btuden, and has 
been emphatically named the " ship of the desert.*' Bat 
for this quadruped, so patient of thirst and fittigiie, and 
capable of traversing with rapidity immense deserts covered 
with a deep and burning sand, vast tracts both of Asia and 
of A&ica would necessarily be uninhabited.* 

The giraffe or camelopard has been occasionally seen on 
the southern holders of Egypt. This animal, it is well 
known, is distinguished by an uncommon lon^h of neck, 
and by a head which ^eiy much resembles that of a sheep, 
while it is provided with two undivided horns tipped with 
brushes of hair. It has been found fully eighteen feet 
high, — a form which qualifies it for gathering its food, tho 
leaves of trees. It is at the same tim^ a remarkably gentle 
creature. Hasselquist adds, that it is most elegant and 
docile, — ^that in his da3r8 it had been seen by vety few 
natural historians, — and that none had given a perfect 
description or good figure of it. " I have only seen th« 
skin of the animal," says he, ** and have not had an oppor- 
tunity of beholding it aKve."t 

The civet cat {Vwerra civeita) was not unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians ; but the chief object of their regard was 
the Viverra ichneumon^ which was almost vmerated with a 
species of worship. 

This quadruped {H^rpestes P^f aonu) is one (^ the most 
celebrated of the Egyptian animals. It possesses a strong 
instinct of destruction, and in searching for its prey .«xter< 
minates the young of many noxious reptiles* The eggs</ 
crocodiles form its fiivourite food ; and this portion of its 
history being mingled in early times with the nncifiil notion 
of its being able to encounter and overcome that gigantic 
creature in the adult state, divine honours were awarded to 
it by the ancient Egyptians, and it became, and eon* 
tinned for ages, an object of superstitious reverence to a 
people prone to this symbolical worship of the powen of 
nature. 

Ichneumons are still domesticated in Egypt, where they 
rid the houses of the smaller aqimals, aiid perform the office 

' Murray's Historical Aceoont of DiacoTerias and Travels in Africa, 
Voysfts, *c., p. 169 
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of ow doDMstio cate. Like Uie latter, thay axe said to be- 
come itronglj attached to their accuBtomed dwellings) &am 
whence they seldom wander. They recognise the persona 
and the yoices of their masters ; and the chief remnant of 
their nnsabdaed or insttnctiTe nature is perceptible during 
meal-time,. when they retire with their fi)od to some qtiiel 
and accustomed comer, and manifest W an angry growling 
their jealous dislike to interruption. The sense of smell is 
▼enr acute in this animal. It dwells by the sides of rivers, 
and in addition to its iavourite repast of crocodiles' eggs, it 
eagerly sucks the blood of every creature which it is iSue to 
overcome. Its body is about a foot and a half in length* 
and its tail is ofnearly equal dimensions. Its general c(Mour 
is a grayish brown ; but when closely inspected each hair is 
found annulated with a paler and a darker hue. 

The sorex, or shrew, also occurs in that country. The 
Cape shrew inhabitu caverns, and is seen in the southern 
parts of Afirica ; while two ether species (the S. (Mmeri of 
jDesmarets and the 8, religiota of Is. Geoffinoy) are nativea 
of Egypt, where they were formerly held sacred as objects 
of worship, and where their embalmed remains are JtiU oe* 
easionally found in the catacombs of Sakhara. The last* 
named variety appeared to be extinct ; but it has been lately 
ascertained to hold its place among the animals of India. 

Of the marmot tribe, Egypt presents a particular paanB 
called the I>tim#, or jeiboa. According to Sonnini, the 
aandy ruins which surround the city of Alexandria are much 
frequented bv this creature. They live in society, and in 
burrows which Uiey dig with their teeth and nails. It is 
even said that they make their way throu^ a soft stone 
which lies beneath the stratum of sand* They are easily 
alarmed, and betake themselves predpttately to their holes 
<m the sli^^itest noise, and consequently can only be killed 
bjr surprise. The Arabs, however, force them out by stop- 
mng up all the avenues to their retreats but one. **ii| 
Egypt," aa^e Sonnini, " I kept six of these animals for 
some time m a large iron cage. The veiy first ni^ht they 
entirely gnawed tmrougfa the upright and cross pieces of 
wood, aim I was obliged to have Um inside lined with tin« 
They ate rice, walnuts, and all kinds of fruit They de-> 
lighted in being in the sun, and when taken into the shad^ 
huddled together, and seemed to suffer from the privatioit 
of heat." 
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The hippopotamtM, or river-hone, appeaxed in EgTpt in 
former times ;* but at present, either firom an increase <n his 
natural enemies or from a deficiency in the supply of his 
food, he is seldom seen below the Catamcts. Maite Bran 
asserts that the voracity of this animal, by annihilating the 
means of his support, has greatly nduced the number of his 
race. AbdoUatiph, with some justice, denominates the hip- 
popotamus an enormous water-pig. In the days of Hassel- 
quist it was believed that the river-horse did ikiuch damage 
to the Egyptians. ** He goes on shore," says that traveller, 
** and in a short space of time destroys an entire field of com 
or clover, not leaving the least verdure as he passes ; for he 
is voracious, and requiring much to fill his great belly.*** 
This animal is well known to have cloven hoofs, the mane 
and tail of a horse, a thick and very heavy hide, and in size 
to be equal to a large ox. It was sacred in that district of 
Egypt where the crocodile was held as an abomination ; 
and occasionally appears in the more ancient sculptures, 
associated with the figures of other less noble quadrupeds. 

The crocodile {Lacerta eroeodUis)iB closely connected at 
once with the superstition an^the natural history of Egypt. 
The form of this amphibiotis creature is familiar to Uie 
youngest reader. In the mouth are two rows of sharps- 
pointed toeth, thirty or more on each side ; the upper part 
of the snout and forehead consists of one fixed boue, reach- 
ing to the ears, which are broad, surrounded with a small 
bord<er, and growine near the joint of the upper jaw. The 
armour with which the body is covered may be con- 
sidered as one of the most elaborate pieces of natural mech- 
anism. In the fiill-grown animal it is so strong as easily to 
repel a musket-ball, appearing as if covered with the most 
regular and curiously carved work. The colour of an adnlt 
is blackish-brown above, and yellowish-whito beneath ; the 
upper parts of the legs and sides are varied with deep ydlow, 
and in some parts tmged with green. 

The female is said to be extremely oauttous in depositing 
her eg^ in the sand unobserved. The general number is 
tram eighty to a hundred, which are rather smaller than 
thcMe of a goose, and are left to be hatehed by the heat of 
the sun. The young, which as soon as they burst the shell 
nm into the water, become the prey of a great variety of enei 

* Voyaffes and levels, p. 188. 
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mlei both in the river and cm land. The vultaie deatroys 
nulliona of them, and, as we have already mentioned, the 
ichneumon acquired divine honours hy his useful instinct in 
searching for the eggs and brood of so foimidable ah animal. 

We. axe told by Herodotus, that those who live near 
Thebes and the ijake Moeris hold the crocodile in religious 
veneration. As a proof of this, they select one which they 
tame, suspending golden ornaments £com its ears, and aoms" 
times precious stones of great value ; the forefeet, however, 
being secured by a chain. They feed it with the flesh of the 
sacred victims and with other suitable food. As long as it 
lives they treat it with unceasing attention ; and nmen it 
dies it is embalmed, and afterward deposited in a conse- 
crated chest. 

According to Ijabat, a negro armed only -with a knife in 
his right hand, and having h& left wrapped round with thick 
leather, will venture boldly to attack the crocodile in his own 
element. As soon as he observes his enemy near, the man 
puts out his left aim, ^hich the beast immediately seizes 
with his teeth. He then gives it several stabs bdow the 
chin where the hide is very tender ; and the water coming 
in at the mouth, thus involuntarily laid open, the creature 
is soon destroyed. 

The monitor of the Nile, known also by the name of 
onran, the Lacerta Nilotica of Lhmnus, is a species of 
lizard about three feet long, and was much venerated by the 
ancient Eoyptians, because it also devours tne ejBrgs and the 
young of ue crocodile. In Congo the same annual is of a 
much, larger size, and is almost equally venerated by the 
inhabitants, to whom, as a destroyer of veiy noxious ver- 
min, it. proves extremely useftil. The land monitor of 
£gypty which is found in all the neighbouring deserts, is the 
taretirial crocodile of Herodotus, and the true sincque of 
the ancients. The common chameleon, so remarkable for 
the power it pos s esse s of changing its colour, is also a native 
of Bgypt and of the countries which are contiguous to it 
on the west* 

The hyena, which is so universBlly scattered over Afirica, 
is well Imown in Egypt. It is a msgusting and trouble* 
fODM animal, hanntmg the suburbs, and sometimes even 
penetrating into the streets after sunset, prejring on offal 
and steali]^ the remains of dead carcasses. 
• Then is no great varied of the goat or sheep tnbes ia 
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Egypt. The Cafta aigroay or wild goat, is said to inhrint tlw 
north of Africa ; while the mouflon ocean in the rocky deserts 
of Barbaiy, as well as in those which border t>n the Nile. 

But the Otis tragelOphug is a more interesting species 
it is about the size of a common ram ; the thrcwt is Air- 
nished with long pendulous hairs, and the knees are pro- 
tected by a kind of mffies, composed of straight hairs about 
iSre inches long, hanging quite around them. The speci- 
men in the French Museum was shot in the vicinity of 
Cairo, though it is not supposed to occur habitually in that 
neighbourhood. This species appears to have been de- 
scrmed by Dr. Caius so far bade as the year 1061, from an 
individusJ brought into England from Barbery. The horns 
were above a foot in circumference at the base, and in front 
were only an inch asunder. The beard was formed by long 
hairs on the cheeks an4 under-jaw, and was divided into two 
lobes. A setaceious mane stood up along the neck, and par- 
ticularly about the withers, where it was tulted, lengthened, 
erect, and of a darker colour than the rest of the body, 
which resembled in its hue the winter dress of the stag. 
This creature in the domestic state was gentle thouffh petu- 
lant. It loved to ascend high places>and the roofii ofnouses, 
and ran with great swiftness, sometimes waking prodigious 
bounds. 

We have omitted the dog, ape^ buffalo, and c^er ani- 
mals which figure in the Egyptian mythology, merely 
beciause they are not peculiar to that country, and do not 
present any thing remarkable either in their halnts or con- 
formation. In the LUhostroium Prixneatimm copied by 
Dr. Shaw, there is exhibited a great variety of Eoological 
specimens, to which, for the reascm just assigned, we pay 
no attention ; for, alt-hough the creatures there represented 
were well known in Egypt, they were not unknown m, 
other parts of the world. 

Our limits do not permit us to insert a c««n^ete list of 
the reptiles and insects with which Egypt abounds at cer^ 
tain seasons of the year. We may, however, mention, that 
the Cerasiesy which was probably the true Egyptian as- 
pic, is still found in the neighbouring deserts. Di. Shaw 
relates that he saw a couple of these vipers, which had been 
kept fiveyears in a large crystal vessM without any visibla 
food. They were usually coiled up in some fine sand, 
which was placed in the bottem of the jar; andatthctima 
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tiiej were shown to him they had jtUrt cast their ekine, 
and were as brisk and lively as if newly taken. The horns 
of this creature, from whiich it takes its name, are white 
and shining, and have some resemblance to a grain of barley. 

The locust is a formidable enemy to the Egyptians, as 
well as to all the nations of Africa. When the Gryllus 
migratariua, or wandering locust, takes to flight, the air is 
dariiened, and the surrounding countries are filled with 
terror. Mr. Barrow mentions, that in a part of the Libyan 
continent, where he happened to be travelling, the whole 
surface of the ground for nearly 2000 square miles might 
literally be described as covereid with them. They had 
devoured every bUde of grass, and every green herb except 
the reeds. 

For an account of the Scarabaut, the mystical beetle, 
the emblem of the sun and of the prolific powers of nature, 
we must refer to works on Egyptian mythology; because, 
being received into the pantheon of oriental superstition, 
its imaginary qualities are completely removed beyond the 
precincts of natural history. 

Connected in some degree with zoological investigation, 
we may simply allude to the fact mentioned by several 
travellers, that exotics, including even the human species, 
do not thrive in Egjnpt, — the apology usually urged for the 
constant purchase of white slaves to replace the loss of life 
which co!|id not be supplied by propagation. To prove the 
absurdity of this statement, it will be sufficient to mention 
that the valley of the Nile has been successively in the 
hands of Copts, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and 
9*arks ; and that the progeny of all these races of men may 
be found in the mixed people who at present cultivate its 
fields or occupy its cities. 

SECTION III. — ^BIBDS. 

It U admitted by the best naturalists that the birds of 
Egypt do not differ much firom those of Europe. M. Qeof- 
hoy Saint Hilaire saw the Egyptian swan represented in 
many of the temples of that country, both in sculptures 
and in coloured paintings, and entertains no doubt that 
this bird was the chenelopex of Herodotus, to which the 
■acieiit inhabitants paid divine honours, and had even dedi* 
Mted a town oaUed Chmohotcunu It is not peculiar to 

Ff 
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££^t, but is found all oTer Africa, and owet a gnat part 
of£uiope. 

The conunon ostrich, or StnUkio, is. one of the largest 
and most remarkable members of the feathered tribe, and 
has been celebrated from the most remote antiquity by 
many fiibulous writers, who ascribed to it qualities mors 
wonderful than even those which it possesses. It is not 
indeed found in the valley of the Nile, being a bird pecu- 
liar to the wilderness, but it oocasionaUy occurs in the ex- 
tensive desert which borders the western shore of the Jled 
Sea, — a portion of territory which now acknowledges the 
government of Mohammed Ali. Its height is estimated 
at seven or eight feet, and in swiftness it surpasses every 
other animal. That it is gregarious no naturalist any 
longer doubts, being generuly seen in large troops at a 
great distance from the habitations of man. The egg is 
about three pounds in weight, and in the warmer regions 
of Africa is usually hatch^ by the rays of the sun suone, 
though in less heated regions the bird is observed to sit 
upon them. 

The ibis has been recognised under five or six different 
species, of which we shidl notice only the Ibis ardea and 
the Ibis religioseu The former of these is as large ai a fe- 
male raven, and is found in great numbers in Lower Egypt 
during the inundation of the Nile, feeding in those places 
which the water does not reach, and afterward on such 
spots as the water has deserted. Its food consists of in- 
sects and small frogs, which abound greatly while 'the 
river is at its height ; and hence the ibis is extremely use- 
ful to the inhabitants, who might otherwise experience 
every year one of the most disgusting plagues which aif> 
flicted their country in the days of Moses. 

But the other, the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier, or Abboa 
Hannes of Bruce, is the most celebrated. It is a bird of 
very peculiar aspect, though undistinguished by much di- 
versity in the colours of its plumage. It stands rather 
more than two feet high, and measures in length, from the 
tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail, about two feet 
six inches. The biU is long and arched, about seven inches 
long, and considerably thicker and broader towards the 
base than that of the scarlet ibis. The head and neck, for 
more than half a foot below the eyes, are entirely bare of 
feathers, and present nothing but a black cutaneous 8uv« 
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ftoe. A small portion of the lower part of the neck, the 
whole under parts of the body, likewise the back and scapa- 
lars, the greater and lesser wing-coverts, and the tail, are of 
m dingy or yellowish white. Imhb funereal-lookinff plumes, 
of a purplish-black colour, proceeding from beneath the ter- 
nary wing-feathers, hang not ungracefully on either side 
of the tail, and, when the winss are closed, conceal the 
points of the primary and secondary quills, both of which 
are white tipped with deep greenish black. The legs and 
feet are a deep lead colour, and the claws are black. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, a people prone to award 
divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis was regarded 
as an object of superstitious worship, and hence its sculp- 
tured outline frequently occurs among the hieroglyphical 
images which adorn the walls of their temples. The 
conservation of its mystical body occupied the assidu- 
ous care of their holiest priests wlule living, and exercised 
the gloomy art of their most skilfid embalmers when dead. 
To slay or insult it would have been deemed a crime of the 
darkest hue, and sufficient to call down upon the offender 
the inmiediate vengeance of Heaven. 

The Egyptian vulture, or Vultur percnop^erus, is de- 
scribed as a powerful but very disgusting bird. The face is 
naked and wrinkled, the eyes are large and black, the beak 
hooked, the talons long and extended for prey, and the 
whole body covered with filth. Notwithstanding, says 
Hasselquist, the inhabitants of Egypt cannot be too thank- 
ful to novidence for its services. All the places round 
Cairo, he teUs us, were in his time filled with the dead 
bodies of asses and camels, and thousands of these birds fly 
about and devour the carcasses before they putrefy and fill 
the air with noxious, exhalations. They assemble with 
the kites every morning and evening in the square called 
Rohneli, below the castle, — ^which is the place for execut- 
ing capital offenders, — there to receive the alms of fresh 
meat left them by the legacies of wealthy great men. They 
are said even to follow the yearly caravan to Mecca, that 
they may devour the offal of the slaughtered beasts and the 
bomes of the camels which die by the way. The name of 
this bird among the Arabs is Rachama.* 

* In the 7th volnim of Bniee'i Travels, p. 969, seormd edition, ttefs 

Is luntarded an nnibitnnate eHtldsm suggested by the name of this bird 

b wUl not be improper." '^n the frsa traveller. « that I here tate 
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The onental dotteiell, JOt Charadrms Kervany a terfl 
about the size of a crow, is frequently met with in Lower 
Egypt, in the acacii^ groTes near the villages of Abousir 
ax2 Sakhara, in the vicinity of sepulchres, and in -th* 
desert. It has a shrill voice resembling that of the blade 
woodpecker, and utters rather an agreeable note. Its 
principal food are the rats and mice with which, at certain 
seasons, the country abounds. It seldom drinks, being oii*> 
ginally a native of the wilderness^ and has been kept in m 
cage several months without water. 

The Charadrius kimantopus, on the contrary, comes to 
£gypt in the month of October, and is usually found in 
moist places and the neighbourhood of lakes ; possessing 
nearly the same habits as the tringa ^gyptiaea, or plover, 
which appears at the ebb of the inundation. 

The Conms JEgyptiacuSf or Egyptian crow, which is not 
larger than a lark, lives in trees, and feeds on insects. 
Hasselquist relates that he has found in its stomach the 
remains of scorpions and scc^opendras. 

The Alcedo rudis, and the Akedo Mgyptiacus, bit king*- 
fisher, are observed in Egypt, chiefly un the banks of tfa« 
Nile, where they live on small fish, frogs, and insects. 

The bat, a member of the numerous nimily of the Vesper^ 
tUiotu^y next invites our notice. The Egyptian hat is dis* 
linguished by its ash-coloured fur and its long and slender 
•vl. It inhabits the subterranean galleries and other exca- 
vations of Egypt 

Milk» that the English translator, by his ignonaioe of laiifaago» has kat 
•n Che beaaiy, and even the aeaae of the Hebrew original. He makes 
€M aay CBxod. xix. 4), * Ye have seen what I did onto the Egyptians. 
«id how 1 bare you on eagles' wings, and brought yon unto myaeif.' 
Now, if the exproMlon had been really ei^le, the tvord would have been 
niar, and would have signifled nothing ; but in place of eagle, God says 
vulture, the emblem a* maternal affbction ; so that the passage will nm 
thus : Say to the childrti of Israel, see how I have punished the Egyp- 
tians, vi^Iel bore you Hi on the wings of the Rachama, that is, of pa- 
rental tenderness and a'Tt^tion, and brought you home to myself, u is 
our part to be thankflil that the truths of Holy Scripture ate pre- 
served to us entire, but still it is a rational r^pret that great part oC the 
beauty of the original is kist by this kind of interpretation.'' 

After all this minute criticism, the reader will find it hard to believe 
that the original word is not Racbama, as is here aUted, but niar^^-or 
nisrim the idural form,— and consequently, according to Brnoe'a own 
argument, the authorlced tranalatifm is riglrt, and his correction fimnded 
in ignorance. He cannot ha?e looked into the Hetesw JUble, where tbs 
langoage is D'lJfif J 'B JD ^» 
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The duck of the Nile, or Anas NUotiea^ occurs wild in 
Upper Egypt, and, perhaps, on the shorei of the Red Sea. 
The neck and superior part of the head are white with blac^ 

Sots, and a gray line runs lengthways behind the eyes ; 
e under part of the body and the thiffhs are of the same 
colour. The Arabians call it bah ; and in Lower Egypt it 
is often seen in .a domesticated state among flocks of tame 
fowls. 

The Sterna NiloHca, or Egyptian sea-swallow, is esteemed 
a beautiful bird. Its beak is black ; its head and neck are 
grayish, with small black spots ; the part round the eyes is 
black, spotted with white ; the back, wings, and tail are 

g!ay ; the belly and under part of the neck are white ; the 
et are red, and the toes black. The Arabs call it abunures. 
It is found on the Nile ; but it seems to prefer the canals 
near Cairo whien filled with the mud of the river. 

The pelican«*or Pelecanus onoeratalus^ is a migratoxy 
bird, which appears in Egypt about the middle of September. 
In their flight they form an acute angle, like the common 
wild-fl|oose. Some of them remain at Damietta, or in the 
islands of the Delta, but the greater pact go up as far as the 
capital. 

The Tetrao coturTox, or quail, is likewise a bird of pas- 
sage, — an amazinff number of which migrate to Egypt in 
the month of Mar3i, the season at which the wheat ripens. 
They conceal themselves among the crops ; but the peasants, 
aware of their arrival, spread nets over the com, and sur- 
round the field, at the same time making a noise to rouse 
them from their feed. In this way vast multitudes are 
caught, which suppbr the natives with a very savoury dish. 
** Ifthe food of the Israelites in the desert was a bird," says 
Mr. Hasselquist, <* this is certainly it, being so common in 
the places liurough which they passed." ^ 

SECTION IV. — ^FISHES. 

The only tenants of the water which can be considered 
as peculiar to Egypt are such as firequent the Nile ; and 
to these narrow limits we shall confine our sketch of 
ichthyology. 

The Echeneis nanuraUs^ or sucking-fish, occurs at Alex- 
andria, though very rarely, and is by the Arabs called chamel 
0r fittjrhun. 

Wt% 
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The Sparus Nilotieus, as iU niime impoTts, is finmd in 
tiie Nile ; the veraaeular appellation ia giralle. 

The Lahnu NUotkut^ called bulti bj the Aiaba, is 
eateemed the best fish in their w^«rs. 

The jpeich oceais under three different specific £>nn% 
—the JEgyptiacOf the NiloticOf and the DamieUica. They 
ascend the river considerably above CairO) and are much 
sought after by the inhabitants'of that city. The flesh is 
white, and has an exquisite flavour. 

The SUurua clariaSf a singular fish, called schielan by 
the Arabians, occurs •sometimes in the Nile. It defends 
Itself with its fins, the bones of which are understood to be 
poisonous. A similar character attaches to the SUunu 
anguiUariSf and the Siiurus myshu; neither of which, 
however, is so well known. 

The SalfM Nihticus, or sahnon of the Nile, is a very 
valuable fish, and ascends the stream as hifh as Cairo. It 
frequently weighs 100 lb.; but is, notwiustanding, very 
delicate eating ; and is held to be one of the best dishes 
supplied by the river. The Arabs call it nefareh. 

Veiy unlike the animal just described is the Tetraoianf 
which, according to the inhabitants, has recently taken 
possession of the Nile. The Arabs call it fahaka, and say 
that it grows to a prodigious size. When newly caught, 
the skin stings like a netue, creating small pustules on the 
hands of the fishermen ; and, if eaten, it causes almost 
instant death. 

The Mugil eephUiM and Clupea AJtota^ the^me themullel 
and the other a herring, are well known to the. Egyptians 
The latter, to which the Arabs have given the name o«' 
sagbosa, goes up from the sea in December and January 
towards the capital, where it exerdses the ingenuity of th* 
Arabian cooks, who are said to prepare it for the taUe in 
such a manner as to intoxicate the eaters.* 
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The Pa^yjfruf, or Ctmenu papyrus of Linnsus, most 
naturally suggests itsetf whenever we turn our attention to 
the vegetable productions of Egypt. The stalk is of a vhrid 
men, of a tnansular form, and tapering towards the top. 
rliny says that the root is as thick as a man's artOf and that 

^ Hsswlqalsf Voystw sad Trswis ia ttis Lrrant, p. gtt, As 
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the plant occarionally exceeded fifteen feet in heigliL At 
present it is rarely foond more than ten feet longy— ahoot 
two feet or little more of the lower part of the atalk being 
covered with hollow sharp-pointed leavei, which OTerlap 
each other like scales, and fortify the most exposed pi»rt of 
the stem. These are usually of a yellow or dusky-brown 
colour. The head is composed of a number of small gnuaj 
filaments, each about a foot long. Near the middle each 
of these filaments parts into four, and in the |K>int or par- 
titbn are four branches of flowers, the tennination of which 
is not unlike an ear of wheat in foim, but is in &ct » soft 
mXtr husk. 

This singular vegetable was used for a variety of pur- 
poses, the principal of which was the structure of boats and 
the manufiicture of paper. In regard to the first, we are 
told by Plmy, that a piece of the acadartree was put in the 
bottom to serve as a keel, to which the plants were joined, 
being first sewed together, then gathered up at item and 
ftem, and made fast by means of a ligaturCf 

*< Conseritar bilnils MempbUis eymba popTro." 

But it is as a substance for writing upon that the pspyrue 
is best known and most interesting to the schokuTi The 
process by which the plant was prepared for this purpose is 
briefly stated by the Roman naturaJist The thick part of 
the stalk being cut in two, the pellicle between the pith and 
the bark, or perhaps the two peUicles, were stripped off and 
divided by an iron instrument. This was squared at the 
■ides so as to be like a riband, then laid upon a smooth table 
or dresser, after being cut into proper length. These 
stripes or ribands were lapped over each other by a veiy 
tbin border, and then pieces of the same kind were laid 
transversely, the length of these last answering to the 
breadth of the first. This being done, a weight was laid 
upon them, while they were yet moist, after which they 
were dried in the sun. It was thought that the water of 
the Nile had a gummy quality suffi&ntly strong to glue 
these stripes together ; but Mr. Bruce, who ascertained by 
experiment that this opinion is perfiictly groundless, sugw 
gests that the effect was produced by means of the saccha- 
rine matter with which the papyrus is strongly impregnated. 
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The Phoenix dkctyUfrfo, or data-tree, is of great valae to 
the inhabitants of Egypt,^ — many families, particularly in 
the upper provinces, having hardly any other food a great 
part of the year ; while the stones or kernels are ground for 
the use of the camels. The leaves are converted into 
baskets; the soft bark into ropes and rigging for their 
boats ; and the timber, though soft, is used for raft^n in 
the construction of houses. 

The Fiau tycomonu is not less useftd in a countiy des- 
titute of all the harder description of forest trees. It grows 
to an immense size in Egypt, some specimens havinir been 
seen by travellers fully fifty feet in cireumference. Of this 
tree the ancient inhabitants made coffins for their mummies ; 
and no timber certainly could have been better suited for 
the purpose, as it resists the powen of decomposition during 
several thousand yean. As it sends forth large leafy 
branches, it affords an excellent shade to the weary trav- 
eller; and the fruit, although rather insipid, is full of 
mobtun^ and on that account well adapted to the wants of 
the climate. It buds in the latter end of March, and the 
firuit ripens in the beginning of June. 

The plantain-tree, or Muaa paraddaaiedf flowers in Octo- 
ber and November, or immediately after the inimdation of 
the Nile, when the air is temperate and the earth still 
moist. The fruit is said to be sweet, somewhat hard, or 
between a pear and a date, a little viscid and mealy, melting 
in the mouth without being chewed. It is, however, highly 
valued, and brings a great price at Cairo, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the tree does not thrive. The nitrous fields 
around Rosetta, and perhaps the breeze from the sea, oon- 
■titute the soil and chmate in which it prospers the moit 
luxuriantly. 

Egypt of course abounds in melons and cuenmberB. 
There is one, however, the CueuimU Chatej which bears the 
name of the country, and is sometimes called the queen of 
cucumbers, which grows in the vicinity of Grand Cairo, and 
nowhere else. "Hiis fruit, says Hasselquist, is a little 
watety, the flesh is almost of the same substance as the 
melon, and tastes sweet and cool. The grandees and 
Europeans in the capital eat it as the most pleasant fruit 
they can find, and that firom which they have the least to 
dread in point of health. 

Allied to these are the gourds, one of which, eaUed Cn- 
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turhita lagenariot is mvuch used by the poor people. It b 
boiled and seasoned with vinegar, — the shell, with the 
addition of rice and a little meal, being mashed into a kind 
of pudding. It grows in all parts of Egypt, and even in the 
deserts of Arabia, wherever there is found a little rich soil 
of the proper depth. 

The Colocasium, or, as it is described by Hasselquist, 
the Arum colocasioj is still cultivated in Egypt for the sake 
of its large esculent roots, and continues to maintain the 
hish character which it received from the ancients. 

The Carthamus tinetornu, or safflower, is raised in large 
quantities throughout the country, and is a source of con- 
siderable profit to the natives. The leaves, which are used in 
dyinff, are gathered three times in the year; and after beinff 
carefully washed, pressed, and dried, are exported to au 
parts of Europe, where they supply the artisan with a 
beautiful yellow. At Cairo the young leaves are also 
esteemed an excellent sallad. 

The Acaeia of Upper Esypt, or the Mimnsa Lt^heck^ u 
cultivated in the gardens of Cairo, though it is very doubt- 
fid ^whether it be origiaally a native of the country. But 
the Mimoan NUotkoy or Accuda verOf is decidedly Egyptian 
in its origin, and is much valued on account of its prmlucing 
the gum-arabic, or frankincense of Arabia. Alpinus con- 
founded this with the Mimosa Senegal^ and even described 
the celebrated gum as the produce of the latter; but the 
Eflyptians know the one from the other extremely well, 
culing the true species charad, while the other, which is of 
no use or value, Uiey denominate fetne. The genuine sum 
IS gftthered in great quantities in Arabia, and is itself of 
two kinds. The best is found along the northern bv^ of 
the Red Sea, near Thor or Thur, ana hence the name Thus 

S'ven to it by the Romans as well as by the dealen in 
gypt. It is clearer or more pellucid than the inferior sort, 
which is collected in the desert between Cairo and the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

The Herina, or Lawsonia apmosoj which is purely an 
article of female luxury, grows both in Upper and in Lower 
Egypt, and flowers from May till August. To obti^n a 
deep yellow for their nails the ladies make a paste of the 
pulverized leaves, and bind it on their hands and feet aH 
night- The die lasts for three or four weeks, after which 
It requires to be ronewed. This custom is so ancient among 
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the Egyptians, as well as other eastern nations, that mum- 
mies are occasionaHy discovered with a similar tincture on 
their nails. The Arabs call it chenna, or al-chenna. 

Aloe perfoliata varOy the mitre-shaped aloe, is, among the 
Egyptian Moslem, a symbolic plant, and in some measure 
dedicated to religion. Whoever returns from Mecca hangs 
this plant over ms street door, as a token of his having per- 
formed that hol^ journey. The superstitious natives l^lieve 
that this shrub prevents evil spirits and apparitions from 
entering their houses; and in this feeling the Jews and 
Christians of Cairo participate, so far at least as to venerate 
the sacred aloe. • 



SECTION VI. ZOOPHTTIS. 

These hold a rank between animals and vegetables, most 
of them taking root and growinff up into stems and branches. 
Some are soft and naked, and others are covered with a 
hard shell. 

The Corallines are composed of capillaiy tubes whoso 
extremities pass through a calcare^LS crust, and open into 
pores on the surface. They are entirely submarme, and 
owing to their branches beinff finely diioded and jointed 
resembling some species of lichen, they were till lately 
arranged by botanists with the cryptogamous plants. In 
appearance they certainly approach very nearly to some of 
the vegetables ; but their calcareous covering is alone suf- 
ficient to prove that they are allied, in however humble a 
station, to a more elevated order of beinffs. 

The Red CorfUj or CoraUium rubnmi, is fished up in the 
Red Sea. It grows much slower than the madrepores, and 
never occurs m such masses. It is found at different 
depths, and it is remarked, says Professor Jameson, that 
lignt exerts a powerful influence on its growth as well as pn 
its colour, the tint being darker in proportion to the deep- 
ness of the sea. 

The Sponges consist of an entirely ramified mass of ca- 
pillary tubes, and were at one time supposed by many to be 
the production of a species of worm which is often found 
straying about their cavities. Others have imagined them 
to be mere vegetables ; but that thev are possessed of a 
living principle se^pis evident from tne feet of their alter* 
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nately eontnctiiig and dilating their porea, and afamddng 
in aome degree from the toach wheneyer examined in their 
native waters. They are the most torpid of aU the zoo« 
phytea. The officinal sponge is elastic and very foil of 
noles ; it grows into irregular tabes of a woolly consistence, 
and generally adheres l^ a very broad base to the rocks. 
When it is first taken it has a strong fishy smeU, and 
fsquires to be cazefiilly washed in oj^er to prevent ita 
growing putrid. 

Tha Polypes are gelatinous animals, consisting of a long 
tabular bodfy, fixed at the base, and surrounded at the mouth 
by arms or tenacula ; but, as these are by no means peculiar 
to the oriental parts of Airica, we hold it suffid^t to have 
mentioned their existence. 

Madrepores are found on the east coast of Egypt, and 
along the shores of Afirica, each species being peculiar to 
a certain latitude, and increasing in number according to 
the greater warmth of the climate. The Red Sea presents 
a considerable variety of miUepores, sertularias, ceUulorias^ 
akyoniums, and sponges, and occasionally some fine sped* 
mens of the gorgonia c# sea-&n. 

It is well Imown that immense reefs and islands are pro* 
dnced by the minutest of zoophytic animals. These sub- 
marine formations, in some parts of the worid, have been 
traced a thousand miles in length, fifty miles in breadth, 
and to depths almost unfathomable. There are found, too, 
at considerable elevations on the land, beds of rocks, and 
even entire hills, of very remote origin, containing a variety 
of corals ; thus affording a satisfactory proof that these 
animals must have existed in countless numbers in a ibnner 
condition of our earth, and that then, as at present, thej 
contributed greatly towards adding to the solid matter of 
the globe. 
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